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w ACCOUNT or THE Ul OF 

iSiit for me no sonp:<tcr 

For we no joj ous lirk iiiv^pn ; 

I'or 1, cnnfincil in p\or)Tny $ch 
Mil'll onn tlic petlanCii iron n , 

Aiul, far from hjlvan sliaiTc^ : i 1*3 .’’cn 
1 n tiurance vile must jia<s the ' *r- , 

Tntre con tlic fOioVia«t*s droa*. 

AVherc no linghl ra> of renin 
An \ ilo-e to nip:;nl Icamini* * h '.p, 
While laughs around the joci ' * 

no->^ plrrlly \rouM my foul fo ,o 
All that nntlimctitinns Know. 

Or ftitrprammarians quntntl: 

Or all tliat imlu<itry can read , 

To t?^tc each morn of all the » '*? 

That With the laughing sun n * *; 

And uncon^traln'd to rove al s 
llic hu-h) brakc!> and plcns ; 

And woo the Munc’s penile \ » r, 

lo unfrctjuenlGii rural lionei ' 

Bm, ah ! fuch hca\ cn-appro • ig j"yr 
Will nc\cr proet my longinj. • is. 

Still v*iU tlicv cheat in vi^ioi 'C, 

Vet never but in fancj shini 

Oh, that I were the little w, v 

Tliat *>hr(lly chir]>s from yoi - e*cr. : 
Oh, far away \ then would r . r 
To Fome fccludctl hudij gti - ; 

There liop and sing witli ca* *= pice. 
Hop and sing at liberty; 

And till death fhould stop hyj. 

Far from men would spend my 

About this time his mother wa: induced, 
nih ice of &c\cra1 friends, to open a I edits* r. 
and Day School in Nottingliam', her cldcft d.u 
having previously been a teacher m one fo* 
lime. In this riic succeeded bej ' d her mo 
pume c\pectalion*5, and Ilcnr^ ' home co* 
were lliiis materially increased, : • rph it \»3 
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-ut or the power of hts famUy to give Iiim Um 
education and direction m Ufc which his latciU^ 
L 4cr%cd and required, 

I' nas now dclcnnSncd to breed him up to the 
hosiery timlc, the staple manuraclurc of ht^nalnc 
.ilacc; and at the age of fourteen he was plncctl 
in a stocking*1oonit with the view, at some huurc 
licriod, of getting a situation in a hosier's ware- 
house. During the time that he was thus employ cd« 
he might be said to be truly unhappy , he w ent 
to his work with evident reluctance, and could not 
refrain from sometimes hinting his extreme cter- 
'lon to It , but the circumstances of his fhmii) 
obliged them to turn a deaf ear. * Hit mother. 


Hu icmfcr end tone of mind nt ibis penod, wbe » h< 
«railnhls fonrtrenth year, ate duplajcd In Ibli exWet from 
sn ^ftdresi to Contcmphtion. 

Tfirr do 1 o«n, Che prompUrof jejs 
Tlic Mother cf mj cites, insp^nn^ yvisev , 

And 1 «il\ ne'er fonaiVe thee.— Men nsj iw. 

And blame and nsuuie me, tht( I don't lic 
M> CT'i; thoufdtt dovn to the dn1:,and s\«cnvl 
The morning of mj life In adding figures 
With accurate monotonp ; Ihit so 
The good things of the 'world maj be mp lot, 

And X Tn^y taste the blessedness ^wealth . 

But, oh I I va, not made for tnoncj-gctilng , 

For me no much-respected plume a« alts, 

Nor cisle honour, entlcd* — For as still 
1 tried to cast wllli school dcxtcrl^ 

The Inlcsesiing sums, td) Tagrant thoughts 
Would quick TCTcrt to many a woodland haunt, 
Which fond remembrance ehcruh'd, and the pen 
Bropt (irom my senseless Cngcr* as 1 pictured, 

In my nlnd’» eje, hou on the shorn of Trent 
I crvwhde wandir d with my cirly fru-ndi 
In social interconne- And then I'd tldnk 
How contrary inusu j had thrown us wide. 

One from the other, scatter'd o er the globe , 

They were set down wllh sober stcadincst, 

Eacli to hi, occupation. 1 alone, 

A waywrtd youth, tnidcd by Fancy ragario-, 
Hemam'd unsettled, Jntecutc, and Yccsing 
Witli erty wind to c»*ry point tf Of eompotr. 

Ve>, In the counting-house 1 could Indulge 
£n /tu of dose abstraetiDns yea, amid 

A4 
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however^ secretly felt that he was worthy of betten 
things: to her he spoke more openly; he coulcs 
not bear, he said, the thought of spending seven 
years of his life in shining and folding up stockings ; 
he wanted something to occupy his and he 

should be wretched if he continued longer at this 
trade, or indeed in any thing except one of the 
learned professions. These frequent complaints, 
after a year’s application, or rather misapplication, 
(as his brother says,) at the loom, convinced her 
that he had a mind destined for nobler pursuits. 

To one so situated, and Avith nothing but his own 
talents and exertions to depend upon, the Law 


The busy, bustling crowds could meditate. 

And send my thoughts ten thousand leagues away 
Beyond the Atlantic, resting on my friend. 

Aye, Contemplation, cv'n in earliest youth 
1 woo'd thy heavenly influence I I would walk 
A weary way when all my toils were done, 

To Jay myself at night in some lone wood, 

Awd hear the sweet song of the nightingale. 

Oh, those were times of happiness, and still 
To memory doubly dear ; for growing years 
Had not then taught me man was made to mourn ; 
Ami a short hour of solitary pleasure, 

Stolen from sleep, was ample recompence 
For all the hatefol bustles of the day. 
jMy op'ning mind was ductile then, and plastic. 
And soon the marks of care were worn away, 
'IVhile I was sway'd by every novel impulse. 
Yielding to all the fancies of the hour. 

But it has now assumed its character ; 
jVIark’d. by strong lineaments, its haughty tone, 
bike the firm oak, would sooner break than bend- 
Yet still, oh. Contemplation 1 I do love 
To indulge thy solemn musings ; still the same 
AVith thee alone I know to melt and weep. 

In thee alone delighting. "Why along 
The dusky track of commerce should I toil, 

AVlien, with mi easy competence content, 

I can alone be happy ; where, with thee, 

I may enjoy the loveliness of Nature, 

And loose the wings of Fancy 1 — Thus alo ie 
Can I partake of happiness on earth ; 

And to be happy here is man’s chief cnd> 

For to be happy he must needs be good. , 
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fccmcd to be the only practicable line. IIis nflcc- 
tionatc and cxcclicnt mother made c\co ]>os«iblc 
cQbrt to cllbcl Ins Irishes, Iih father being vcr> 
averse to the plan , and at lengthy after o\ creaming 
a variety of obstacles, lie was fixed in the ofllcc of 
Messrs. Coldham and Enfield, atlomc>s and towii- 
clcrks of Nottingham. As no premium could be 
given wieli him, he was engaged to serve two years 
before he was articled ; so that, though he entered 
this oflicc when he was fifteen, he ^^as not articled 
till the commencement of the }car 180Z, 

On his thus entering the bu, it was recommended 
to him by his cmp1o}Cr8 that he should endear our to 
obtain some Knowledge of Latin He \w\ now onl) 
the little time uliich an attomcy*s ofllcc, in > cri ex- 
tensive practice, aflbrdcd; but great things ma> lie 
done In those hours of leisure which c\cn the 
busiest ma} create ^nd to his ardent mind no 
obstacles were too di^couiagiiig. He rcccitod some 
Instruction m tlic first rudiments of this language 
from a person wlio then resided at Nottingham 
under a feigned name, but was soon obliged to 
tease it, to elude the search of gosemment, who 
were then seeking to soctirc him. Henry disco- 
vered him to be Mr. Cormich, from a print alllxcil 
to a continuation of Hume and Smollett, nnd pub. 
lisbcd, with their histones, hy Cooke He If, 1 be. 
here, the same person who wrote a life of Ilurke 
If he received any other assistance It was ver} 
trifling; yet. In the course of ten months, he enabled 
himself to read Horace with tolerable facility, and 
had made some progress m Greek, which indeed he 
began first He used to exercise himself in deehn- 
rng the Greek nouns and verbs as he was going to 
and from the ofllcc, so valuable was time become to 
him. lYom this time he contracted a habit of em- 
ploying his mind in study during his walks, wliich 
he continued to the cod of his life. 

He nor became almost estranged from his fa- 


Turners Fre&ce to the Ilbtoi; of die An/slo^Saxons 
A ii 
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tni1> ; even nt his meals he would be reading, and 
his evenings \>erc entire])' dc\'otcd to infcncctual 
improvement He had n little room given him, 
'ivhich was called his study; and here liis milk sup- 
per was taken up to Jiim ; /or, to avoid any loss of 
time, he refuced to sup with his family, though 
carncstl) entreated so to do, as his mother already 
began to dread the cflccts of this scicrc and unre- 
mitting application. The law was liis first pursuit, 
to which hib papers show he had applied himself 
witii Midi indu^tr) , ns to make it ondcrful that he 
could hme found time, busied as his dass were, 
lor any thing cl-e. Greek and Latin w ere the next 
objects : at the same tune he made himself a to- 
lerable Italian scholar, and acquired some know, 
ledge both of the Spanish and rortuguese. His 
medical friends say that the knowledge he had oh- 
tamed of chemistry wai» very respectable. Astro, 
numy and electricity were among bis studies. 
Some attention he paid to draw ing, in which it is 
probable he would have excelled He was passion- 
atcly fond of music, and could play very plcasingl) 
by car on the )iiano.fortc, composing the bass to 
tlic air be wna placing; but this propensity he 
checked, lest it miglit interfere with more import- 
ant objects He had a turn for mechanics , and 
all the fittings up of his study were the work of his 
own hands 

At a very early age, indeed soon after he was 
taken from school, Henry was ambitious of being 
admitted a member of a Literary Society then ex. 
ibting in Nottingliam, but was objected to on ac- 
count of his )oiiU) After repeated attempts and 
repeated failures he succeeded in his wish, through 
the exertions of some of his friends, and was elected 
There were six Professors in this Society; and, 
upon the first vacancy, he was appointed to the 
chair of Literature It may well appear strange 
tint a Society, in so large a tow*n as Nottingham, 
instituted for the purpose of acquiring and diflbsmg 
knowledge, and rcsiicctablc enough to be provided 
with a good philosophical apparatus, should have 
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chosen a boy, in the fifteenth >c*ir of iil« nqe, to 
<Ich>cr lectures to them upon general literature 
The first subject upon uliich he held forth wa^ 
Genius. IlaTliig taken a clay to consider the sub. 
jGct, he spoke upon it extempore, and harangued 
for tiro hours and three qtnrCcrs* }Ct, instead of 
bcinf wearied, his hearers pi'sccl an unanimom re- 
solution, *' Tliat the most sincere thanks be gn cn to 
the Proftssor for Ins most fn«tructiic and entertain- 
ing lecture; nt the ^amctirac assuring him, that 
the Society never had the pleasure of herring n 
better lecture dclncrcd from that ebair, nlileli he 
so much honoured:’* and they then elected him 
one of their committee. 71icrc arc certain courts 
at Nottingham, in winch It is ncccs^rj for an nf- 
tomc> to plead; and lioiiishcd to qualif} liimsclf 
for a speaker as ell as n sound law) cr 
With the pFOfct«ion in nlnch he uas plaLCd be 
was well pleased, and suflbml no pursuit, numerous 
as his pursuits were, to interfere In the slightest 
degree with its duties Yet he soon begin to liaic 
higher aspirations, and to cast a nlstfiil c>o touard 
the Universities, with little Iiojic of ever attaining 
their important advantages, }vt probabl} not with- 
out some, houever filnt. I'licrc was ct this time 
a magazine in publication, called tlic Montfdy Pre- 
ceptor, ^'hicli proposed prizc-tlicmcs foi bo}8 and 
girls to write upon; and which uas encouraged by 
many schoolmasters, some of whom, for their own 
credit, and that of the Important iiistiltitions in 
which they were placed, ought to have known 
better than to encourage it But m schools, and in 
all practical systems of education, emulation is made 
the mainspring, ns If there were not enough of the 
leaven of disquietude in our natures, without Inno- 
culating it with this dilutcmcnt—this vaedne virus 
of envy. True it is. Hint we need cnrouragcment 
in }outh; that though our vices spring up and 
thrive in shade and darkness, like poisonous fungi, 
our better powers require light and air; and that 
praise IS the sunshine, without which genius wdll 
wither, Hide, and die; or rather, in search of which, 
A 6 
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nice a plant that is debarred from it, will push forth 
in contortions and deformity. But such practices 
as that of writing for public prizes, of publicly de- 
claiming, and of enacting plays before the neigh- 
bouring gentry, teach bo\’5 to look for applause in- 
stead of being satisfied with approbation, and foster 
in them that vanity which needs no such cherishing. 
This is administering stimulants to the heart, in- 
stead of feeding it with food convenient for it 
and the cficct of such stimulants is to dwarf the hu- 
man mind, as lap-dogs are said to be stopt in their 
growth by being dosed with gin Thus forced^ it 
becomes like the sapling which shoots up when it 
should bo striking its roots far and deep, and which 
therefore never attains to more than a sapbng's 
size. 

To Henry, however, the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, even in the Juvenile Library, was 
useful ; If he had acted with a man^s foresight, he 
could not ha\c done more wisely than by aiming at 
every distinction within his little sphere. At tlie 
age of fifteen, he gained a silver medal for a trans- 
lation from Horace ; and the following } car a pair 
of twelve-inch globes, for an imaginary Tour from 
London to Edinburgh. He determined upon trying 
for this prize one evening when at tea with his 
family, and at supper he read to them his perform- 
ance, to which seven pages ncre granted in the 
magazine, though they had limited the allowance 
of room to three. Shortly afterwards he won sere- 
nil books for exercises on difibrent subjects. Such 
honours were of great importance to him; they 
were testimonies of his ability, which could not be 
suspected of partiality, and they prepared his father 
to regard with less reluctance that change in his 
news and wishes which afterwards took xilacc. It 
appears by a letter written soon after he had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year, that m^ny of his pieces in 
prose and verse, under feigned signatures, liad 
gained admission in the various magazines of the 
day, more particularly in the Monthly Magazine 
and the Monthly 'Slsitor: ** In prosaic compos!- 
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Hon,” he Bays " I °"® article refused: 

in poetic, nionj.’*— ” J am conscious,” he obserw, 
at this time, to his brother, ” that if I chose, I could 
produce poems innnitely superior to any you hare 
t/eiscen of mine; but I am so Indolent, and at the 
same time so much engaged, that 1 cannot giro the 
time and attention necessary for the formation of 
correct and accurate pieces.” time and atten- 
tion arc necessary for correcting prose; and this 
may be one reason uhy, contraiy to the umal pro- 
icss, a greater prematurity Is discernible in his prose 
tliaa in his metrical compositions. •* The reason,” 
he says, of the number of erasures and corrcc* 
tions in my letter is, that ft contains a rougli tran- 
script of the state of my mind, nitbout my having 
made any sl^ctch on another paper. When I sit 
down to write, ideas crowd into my mind too thst 
for utterance upon paper. Some of them I think 
too precious to be lost, and for fear their Impres- 
sions should be effheed, I write os npldl} as pos- 
sible. This aecounts for my bad wTiting ” 

He now became a correspondent in the Monthly 
Mirror, a magazine which first set the example of 
typographical neatness in periodical pubheations, 
which has given the world a good series of portraits, 
and whicli deserves praise also on other accounts, 
having among its contributors some persons of ex- 
tensive erudition and acknowledged talents. Maga- 
zines arc of great service to those who are learning 
to write ; the) are fishlng-boats, which the Buca- 
niers of Liteiaturc do not condescend to sink, bum, 
and destroy: joung poets may safely try their 
strength in them ; and (iiat (hey should try their 
strength before the public, without danger of any 
shame ftom failure. Is highly desirable. Henry 
rapid improvement was now as remarkable as his 
unwearied Industry. The pieces which bad been 
rewarded in the Juvenile Preceptor might have 
been zivallGd by many boys ; but what he produced 
a year afterwards, few men could equal. Tiiose 
which appeared in the Monthly Mirror attracted 
some notice, and introduced him to (he acquaint- 
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ancc of Mr. Capel Lofll, and of I^Ir. Hill, the pro- 
prietor of tlic work, a pcntlcman who was himself 
a lorcr of English litcrnture, and who possessed one 
of the mo^t copious rollcclions of English poclrj in 
existence. Their encouragement induced him, 
about the close of the >car 1802, to prepare a little 
\oIumc of poems for the press. It was his hope 
that this publication miglit, citlicr by the success of 
Its sale, or the notice wliicli it might excite, enable 
him to pro'ccule his studies at college, and iit him- 
5elf for holy orders For, though so far was he 
from feeling anj dislike to his own profession, that 
he was even attached to it, and had indulged a hope 
that one da} or other he should make his way to the 
Bar, a deafness, to which he had alwajs been sub- 
ject, and which apjicarcd to grow progressively 
wor^e, threatened to preclude all possihilily of ad- 
vancement; and his opinions, which had at one 
time inclined to infidelity, had now taken a strong 
devotional bias. 

Henry was earnestly advi<cd to obtain, If possible, 
some patron e^i for liis book, whose rank In life, 
and noloncly in the Pterary world, might afford it 
fromc protection The di)s of such dedications nre 
happil} well nigh at an end ; but this was of im- 
portance to him, as giving his Utile 'volume conse- 
quence in the c}cs of htb friends and townsmen. 
Tlie Counters of D^rbj was first applied to, and 
the manuscript was submitted to her perusal. She 
returned it with a refiibal, upon liie ground that it 
was ail invanahlc rule with her never to accept a 
compliment of the kind; but this refusal was 
couched in language as kind as it was compliment- 
ar}", and he felt more pleasure at the kindness 
which it expressed, than disappointment at the 
failure of his application : a 2/. note was enclosed as 
Iicr Ful«cription to the work. The Margravine of 
Anspach was also thought of. There is among his 
papers the drnuglit of a letter addressed to her upon 
the subject, but I believe it was never sent. He 
was then recommended to apply In the Duchess of 
Devonshire. Poor Henry felt a fit repugnance at 
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fourttng tutronngclnthlswaj', but lie felt that it 
uas of consequence in Ills httlc world, nnd sut. 
muted ; and the manuscript was left with a letter 
at Dctontlilrc Hou«c, as it had been with the 
Countess of Derby. Some time clipscd, anil no 
an«ner atrired from her Grace; and, as the wa« 
Known to be pestered with tucli application*, ap. 
prehensions licgan to be cntcrtalncii for the safet} 
of the papers Hit brother Kcrillc (who iras now 
settled in liondon) called scicral times; of course 
he neuT obtained on intcn’icw: the ca«e at last 
became dc»pcratc, and he went nrith n dctcrmina- 
tion not to quit the liou^c lUl he had obt.iincd 
them. After waiting four hours in the sen’anu* 
halt. Ills pcr<c\crancc conquorcit their idle inso- 
lence, and he got possession of the mamtfcript 
And here he, as well as his brother, sicK of ** danc- 
ing attendance ** upon the great, would haic relin- 
quished all thoughts of the dedication, but they 
were urgcil to mal.c one more trial;<«-a letter to 
her Grace was procured, wltli which Kcilllc ob- 
tained audience, wisely leaving tlic ni.anu8cript 
at home: and the Duchess, with her usual good 
nature, gave permission that the volume should he 
dedicated to her- According!) her name aiqicarcd 
in the title-page, and a cop) was transmitted to her 
in due Ibrm, nnd In lU due morocco Hveiy.-^of 
which no notice was eier taken. Intolred as she 
was in an endless round of miserable follies. It is 
probable that she nc\cr opcnctl the hook, olhcrwisc 
her heart was good enough to haic feU n pleasure 
in encoumging the author. Oh, w*lmt a lesson 
would the history of that heart hold out j 
Henry sent hU httlc volume to eadi of the then 
existing llcvicws, and accompanied it with a letter^ 
wherein he stated what Ills disadvantages tiad been, 
and what were the hopes which he protioscd to him- 
self from the publication : requesting ft-om them 
that indulgence of which his productions did not 
stand in need, and wiiich it might iiave been thought, 
under such circumstances, would not have been 
withhold IVom w'orks of less promise. It may be 
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well conceived with what anxiety he looked for 
their opinions, and with what feelings he read the 
following article in the Monthly Kcvlew for Febru- 
ary, 1801. 

Monthly JRcvlevo, Tebruaryt I80i. 

‘‘The circumstances under which this little 
volume is ofibred to the public, must, in some mea- 
sure, disarm criticism. We have been informed 
that l\Ir White has scarcely attained his eighteenth 
year, has hitherto exerted himself in the pursuit of 
knowledge under the discouragements of penury 
and misfortune, and now hopes, by this early au- 
thorship, to obtain some assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies at Cambridge. He appears, in- 
deed, to be one of those young men of talents and 
application who merit encouragement ; and it would 
be gratifying to us to hear that this publication had 
obtained for him a respectable patron, for we fear 
that the mere profit arising from the sale cannot be, 
m any measure, adequate to his exigencies as a 
student at the university. A subscription, with a 
statement of the particulars of the author’s ease, 
might have been calculated to have answered his 
purpose ; but, as a book winch is to ‘ win its way’ 
on the sole ground of its onn merit, this poem can- 
not be contemplated with any sanguine expectation. 
The author is very anxious, however, that critics 
should find in it something to commend, and he 
shall not be disappointed : we commend his exer- 
tions, and his laudable endeavours to excel ; but we 
cannot compliment him with having learnt the 
difficult art of writing good poetry. 

“ Such bncs as these will sufficiently prove our 
assertion : 

‘ Here would I run, a visionary Boy^ 

When the hoarse thunder shook the vaulted Sky^ 
And fancy-led, beheld the Almighty’s form 
Sternly careering in the eddying storm.* 

“ If Mr. White should be Instructed by Alma- 
mater, he Will, doubtless, produce better sense and 
belter rh}'mcs.” 
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I Imoir.not x^ho this the initcr of tlti? precious 
article. It is certain that HcnrycouM ba\c noper- 
f onai enemy : his volume fell Into the hanili of some 
(iuH nan, vrho took it up in an liourof ill humour, 
turned over the leaves tolook for faults, and finding 
that and Slff vrcrc not orthodox rhymes, ac* 
rording to his \dsc canons of criticism, sat down to 
blast the hopes of a boy, vrho had conlh^scd to him 
all his hopes and nil Ids difficulties, and Uirownhlm* 
self upon his mercy. With such a letter before 
him, (by mere accident I saw that which had been 
sent to the Critical Review,) even though thepoem^ 
had been bad, a good man would not hare said so * 
he uould have avoided censure^ if he had found it 
impo«dblc to bestow praise. But that the reader 
may perceive the wicketl injustice, as well as the 
cruelty of this renewal, a few epectmens of the 
volume, thus contemptuously condemned because 
Rosy and Sfitf arc used as rhymes in it, shall be in- 
serted in this place. 

TO THE HERB ROSEMAUV-^ 


1 . 

Sweer scented fiowcrl who art wont to bloom 
On January *s front sci ere. 

And o*cr the wintry desart drear 
To wail thy waste pcrfiimo 1 
Come, thou shaft form my nosegay now, 

And 1 will bind tlico round my brow; 

And as I twine tlic tnournfiil wreath. 

I'll weave a melancholy song ; 

And sweet the strain shall be and long. 

The melody of death. 

2 . 

Comc,Rmctalfiow'r! who lov'st to dwell 
With the pale corse In lonely tomb, 


'VTfac Koscmsry buds in danuacy. It Is the fimrer com* 
moidj put in the coQlns of the dead* 
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And throw ocross the desart gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 

ComO| press my lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly Alder tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 

And not a care shall dare intrude, 

To break the marble solitude. 

So peaceful and so deep. 

3 . 

And hark! the wind-god, os he flics, 

Noans hollow in tlie forest trees. 

And sailing on the gusty breeze. 

Mysterious music dies. 

Sweet flower] that requiem wild is mine. 

It warns me to the lonely shrine, 

The cold turf altar of the dead ; 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 

Where AS I lie, by all forgot, 

A dying flragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes shed 


TO THE AIORNING. 

WRirritN* SVRIN'G ILLNESS. 

OcvMs of the day-break faint] I hail 
Tour dubious hues, as on the robe 
Of night, which wraps the slumbering globe, 

I marie your traces pale. 

Tired with the taper’s sickly light. 

And with the wearying, number’d night, 

I hall the streaks of morn divine : 

And lo! they break between the dewy wreaths 
Tliat round my rural easement twine : 

The fresh gale o'er the green lawn breathes | 

Xt fans my feverish brow,— it calms the mental strife. 
And cheerily rc-illumcs the lambent flame of life. 

The lark has her gay song begun. 

She leaves her grassy nest. 
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And scars till the unrAcn sun 
Gleams on her speckled hreasU 
Kow let me lca\c my restless l)cd» 

And o'er the spangled uplands tread ; 

Kovr through the custom'd wood-walk wend ; 
By many a green lane lies m} sray» 

Wlicrc high o'er head the wild briars bend. 
Till on the mountain's summit grey, 

I fill me down, and mark the glorious dawn of day 

Oh, Hcav'n 1 the soft refreshing gale 
It breathes into my breast ! 

My sunk c}c gleams , my check, so pale, 

Is with new colours dresL 
Blithe Health I thou soul of life and ease ! 
Come thou too on the balmy breeze, 

Id\ igoratc my frame : 

1*11 join w ith thee the huskin'd chacc. 

With thee the dlsUnt clime will trace, 

Bc}ond those clouds of flame. 

Aboic, below, what channs unfold 
In all the varied view? 

Before me all is burnish'd gold, 

Behind, the twilight's hue. 

Tlio mists whicii on old ^igiit await, 

Far to the west they hold tlicir state. 

They shun the clear blue face of Mom 
Along the line cerulean sky, 

Tlic fleecy clouds successive fly. 

While bright prismatic beams their shadowy fold* 
adorn. 

And hark ! the Thatcher has begun 
Hts whistle on the cares, 

And oft the Hedger's bill Is heard 
Among the rustling leaves. 

The slow team creaks upon the road. 

Tile noisy whip resounds, 

Tlic driver’s voice, his carol blithe. 

The mower's stroke, ills whetting scythe, 

Mi^ with the morning's sounds. 
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Who Tvould not rather take his scat 
Beneath these clumps of trees. 

The carlj riai\ n of day to Rrcct, 

And catch the healtln breeze, 

Than on the silken couch of Sloth 
Luxurious to he? 

Who would not from life’s dreary waste 
Snatch, when he could, nith eager haste. 

An intcn^al ofjoj ^ 

To him who simply thus recounts 
The morning’s pleasures o’er. 

Fate dooms, ere long, the scene must close 
To ope on him no more. 

Yet, Morning! unrepming still 
He’ll greet thy beams awhile ; 

And surely thou, when o’er his grave 
Solemn tlie whimpering willows wave, 

A\*ilt sweetly on him smile; 

And the pale glow-worm’s pensive light 
Will guide his ghosth walks in the drear moonless 
night. 

An author is proof against reviewing, when, like 
myself, he has been reviewed some seventy times , 
but the opinion of a review cr, upon his first publica- 
tion, has more effect, both upon his feelings and 
his success, than it ought to have, or would have, if 
the mj sterj of the un^;rntlc craft were more gene- 
rally understood. Henry wrote to the editor to 
complain of the cruelty with which ho had been 
treated. This remonstrance produced the following 
answer in the next number ; — 

Monthly Bcvtcw^ Marclt^ ISW 

ADDRCSS TO CORUrSPOVDCNTS 

In the course of our long critical labours we 
have necessarily been forced to encounter the re- 
sentment, or withstand the lamentations, of man) 
disappointed authors ; but we have seldom, if ever, 
been more affbeted than by a letter from Mr. WhUc, 
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hl6 opinions and conduct, If Henry \>ou1d allow the 
Bible to be the word of truth ami the standard of 
appeal. Upon this, Henry exclaimed In a tone of 
strong emotion:^*' Good God, )ou surely re- 
gard me In a worse light than I dcsen*c!*'-»nis 
friend proceeded to say, Uint what he had said was 
from a con\ ictlon that thej had no common ground 
on which to contend, Henry having more than 
once suggested, that the book of Isaiafi was an 
epic, and that of Job a dramatic, poem He tlicn 
stated what the change nas which had taken place 
in his own Tien 5 and Intentions, and the motlrcs 
for his present conduct Trom the manner In 
nhtch Henry listened, it became evident that his 
mind was 111 at ease, ond that he nas no-wa)8 sa- 
tisfied mill himself. Ills fncml, therefore, who 
had cxpcctctl to be asuilcd in a tone of tnumpliant 
Euperionty by one in the pride and youthful confl. 
dcnccof great intellectual powers, and, as >et, Ig. 
norant of his own ignorance, found himself unex- 
pectedly called upon to act the monitor ; and, put- 
tinlng tohis hands Scott’s ” Force ofTruih,” winch 
was Ijing on the table, cntrcatol him to take it 
with him, ond peruse it at his Icisiirci 
The book produced little cfTect, ond was returned 
with disapprobation. Men diflUr as much in mind 
as In countenance* some arc to be awakened by 
passionate cxboitation, or vehement reproof^ ap- 
pealing to their fears and exciting their imagin- 
ation; others jicid to force of argument, or, upon 
slow enquiry, to the accumulation of historical 
testimony and moral proofs; there ore others, in 
whom the innate principle of our nature retains 
more of its original strength, and these ore led by 
their Inwanl monitor Into the way of ticacc. Henry 
was of this class. Hts inlcllcct might have been 
on the watch to detect a /law In c\ idence, a defec- 
tive argument, or an illogical inference; but. In 
his heart, he felt that there is no happiness, no 
rest, without religion; and In him who becomea 
willing to believe, the root of in/idchty is destrojed. 
Mr. Almond was about to enter at Cambridge: on 
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the evening before his departure for the Univer- 
sity, Hcnr}’ requested that he would accompany 
him to the little room, which was called his study. 
" We had no sooner entered,” sajs Mr. Almond, 
** than he burst into tears, and declared that his 
anguish of mind was insupportable. He entreated 
that I would kneel down and pray for him ; and 
most cordially were our tears and supplications 
mingled at that interesting moment. When I took 
my leave, he exclaimed;^* What must I do I—* 
You are the onl> friend to whom 1 can apply in this 
agonising state, and you arc about to leave me. 
My literary associates arc all inclined to deism. 1 
have no one with whom T can communicate!”* 

A new pursuit was thus opened to him, and he 
engaged in it with his wonted ardour. “ It was a 
constant feature in Ins mind,” saj^s Mr.Figott, 
“ to persevere in the pursuit of what he deemed 
noble and important Religion, m which he now 
appeared to himself not yet to have taken a step, 
engaged all his anxiety, as of all concerns the most 
important He could not rest satisfied ,tiU he had 
formed hi^ principles upon the basis of Christianity, 
and till he had begun in earnest to think and act 
ngrccably to its pure and heavenly precepts. His 
mind loved to make distant excursions into tlic 
future and remote consequences of things He no 
longer limited his \icw5 to the narrow confines of 
earthly existence ; lie was not happy till he had 
learnt to rest and expatiate in a world to come. 
What he said to me when w c became intimate Is 
worthy of observation : that, he said, which first 
made him dissatisfied with the creed he had adopt- 
ed, and the standard of practice which he had set 
up for himself, was the punly qf mind which he 
perceived was every where inculcated in the Holy 
Scriptures, and required of G\Try one uho would 
become a successful candidate for future blessed- 
ness. He had supposed that morality of conduct 
was all the purity required; but when he ob- 
served lliat purity of the very lhoii”hts and tnfen^ 
Hans of tbe soul also was requisite, be was con- 
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vmccd of hU dcncicnclcs, ond could find no comfort 
10 hi$ penitence but in tbc atonement made for 
human by the Kcdccmcr of inanUud j end 
no stTcngtl) adequate to hisweaknesj, and suflicicnt 
for resisting cvil> but the aid of God’s spirit, pro- 
mised to those trlio seek them fromaboic in the 
sincerity of earnest pra)cr." 

From the moment when he had fully contracted 
these opinions, he was resolved upon demoting his 
life to the jiTomulgation of them; and ihcrcfoTCto 
leave the law, and, if |xissib1c, place tiimsclf at one 
of the universities Eicr} argument was used by 
Ills IVicnds to dissuade him (Vom his purpose, but 
to no cITcct ; hts mind was uniitcrabiy fl\cd, and 
great and numerous as the obstacles were, he was 
determined to surmount them all. lie had now 
seised the better half of the term for which lie was 
articled ; his entrance and continuance in the pro- 
fcssion had been a great expense to his family ; and 
to give up this lucratiic profession, in the study of 
which he had advanced so far, and situated os he 
was, for one wlicrcln there was so little prospect of 
his obtaining even a decent competency, appeared 
to them Uic height of folly or of madness. This 
determination cost his poor mother many tears ; 
but determined he was, and that b) the best and 
purest motives. Witiiout ambition he could not 
have existed ; but his ambition now was to be emi- 
nently useful in the ministry. 

It was Henry's fortune through his short life, as 
he was worthy of tbc kindest treatment, always to 
find iL His employers, Mr. Coldham and Mr. En- 
field, listened with a fricndl) car to Ids plans, and 
agreed to give up the remainder of his time, though 
it was now become very valuable to tlicm, ns toon 
as they should think his prosiiccts of getting through 
the university were such as he miglit reasonably 
trust to ; .but, till then, they felt themseh cs bound, 
for his own sake, to detain him. Mr. Bashwood, a 
clergyman, who at that time resided in Kottingham, 
exerted himself in his fas our: he had a friend at 
Queen's college, Cambridge, wlio mentioned him to 
a 3 
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one of the fellows of St. John’s, and that gentleman, 
on the representations made to him of Henry’s ta- 
lents and piety, spared no effort to obtain for him 
an ade<]uatc support 

As soon as these hopes were held out to him, his 
employers gave him a month’s leave of absence, for 
the benefit of uninterrupted study, and of change of 
air, which his health now began to require. Instead 
of going to the sca-coast, as was expected, he chose 
for his retreat the Milage of AVilford, winch is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Trent, and at the foot of 
Cliflon Woods TIicsc wood» had ever been his 
favourite place of resort, and were the subject of 
the longest poem in his little volume, from which, 
indeed, the \’o1umc was named. He delighted to 
point out to his more intimate friends the scenery 
of this poem ; tlic islet to which he had often forded 
when the river was not knee-deep, and the little 
hut wlicrcin he had sat for hours, and sometimes 
all day long, reading or wTlting, or dreaming with 
his eyes open. He had sometimes wandered in 
thci^c woods tin night was far adi*anccd, and used 
to speak w ith pleasure of having once been over- 
taken tlierc b} a thunder-storm at midnight, and 
watching the lightning over thcrncrand the \ ale 
towards the town 

In tills village his motlicr procured lodgings for 
hm, and his place of retreat was kqit secret, ex- 
cept from his nearest friends. Soon after the ex. 
piration of the month, intelligence arrived that the 
plans which had been formed in his behalf had en- 
tirely failed He went immediately to hts mother : 
** All my hopes,” said he, “ of getting to the 
University arc now blasted ; in preparing myself for 
It, 1 have lost time in my profession ; 1 have much 
ground to get up, and, as I am determined not to be 
a medhere attorney, 1 must endeavour to recover 
what 1 have lost ” The consequence was, that he 
applied himself more severely' than ever to his 
studies. He now allowed himself no time for re. 
laxation, little for his meals, and scarcely any for 
sleep. He would read till one, tw*o, three o’dock 
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in the morning s then throw liimsclf on the bed, 
and xi$c again to Ills work at live, at the call or a 
tortmt, which he had fixed to a Dutcli clock in his 
chamber. Many nights lie nc\cr lay down at all. 
It was in vain that his mother uscil cry possible 
means to dissuade him from this destructive appli- 
cation. In this respect, and In this only one, was 
Henry undutlful; and neither commands, nor tears, 
nor entreaties, could check his desperate and deadly 
ardour. At one time she went c\ cry night into his 
room, to put out his candle: as soon as he Iicanl 
her coming up stairs, he used to hide it m a cup. 
board, throw himself into bed, and nflbct sleep while 
she was in the room ; then, when all xvas quiet, rise 
again, and pursue his baneful studies. 

" ITie night,” sajs Henry, in one of his letters, 
*' has been c\’cry thing to me , and did the world 
know how I have been indebted to the hours of 
repose, they would not wonder tliat night«imagcs 
arc, as they judge, so ridiculously predominant in 
my verses ” During some of these midnight hours 
he indulged himself in complaining, but in such 
complaints that it is to be wished more of them had 
been found among Ins papers. 


ODE 

ON DISAPPOINTMENT. 

1 . 

CosiE, Disappointment, come ! 

Not in thy terrors clad ; 

Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 

Thy chastening md but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 

But I recline 
Beneath thy shrine. 

And round my brow resign'd, thy peaceful cypress 
twine. 
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2 . 

Tliouj^li Fancy flics airay 
Before Uiy Iiollow tread, 

Tet AlcditiUon, !n tier cell, 

Hcar^ wit!) faint eye the lingering knell, 

That tcl1<< Iicr liopcs arc dead ; 

And tliough tlic tear 
B> chance appear, 

Vet she can smile, and say. My all was not laid here. 

S. 

Come, DiEippointmcnt, come ! 

Tliough from Hope's summit hurl’d, 

Still, rigid Nurse, thou art forgt\Gn, 

For thou EC\ ere wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world: 

. To turn my eye 
From vanity. 

And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die: 

4. 

What IS this passing scene ? 

A peevish April day ! 

A little sun —a little rain. 

And then night sweeps along the plain, 

And all things fade auay. 

Man («oon discuss’d) 

Yields up his trust. 

And all his hopes and fears lie with him in tlic dust. 

Oh, what is beauty’s power? 

It flourishes and dies ; 

Will the cold earth its silence break 
To tell how soft, how smooth a check 
Beneath its surface lies ? 

Mute, mute is all 
O’er beauty’s fall ; 

Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her 
palL 

6 . 

The most beloved on earth 
Not long surdves to.day : 
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So music past is obsolete, 

And jet ’twas sweet, 'twas passing sweet. 

But now *tis gone away. 

Thus docs the shade 
In memory fade, 

When in forsaken tomb Uic form beloved is laid 

7. 

Then since this world Is rain. 

And volatile and fleet, 

Wliy should 1 lay up earthly joji. 

Where rust corrupts, and moth dcstrojs, 

And cares and sorrows cat? 

Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill. 

When soon this hand wlU freeze, this throbbing 
heart be still ? 


8 . 

Come, Disappointment, cornel 
Thou art not stem, to me $ 

Sad Monitress 1 I own thy sway, 

A votary sad in early day, 

I bend my knee to tlicc. 

From sun to sun 
My race will run, 

I only bow, and say. My God, thy will be done ! 

On another paper arc a few lines, written probablj 
m the freshness of his disappointment 

I DREAM no more-" the vision flics away. 

And Disappointment « * « 

There fell my hopes — I lost my all in this, 

My cherish'd all of visionary bliss 
Now hope farewell, farctvcll all jojs below ; 

Now welcome sorrow, and now w clcomc woo 
Plunge me in glooms ^ ^ 

His health soon sunk under these habits: he be- 
came pale and thin, and at length had a sharp flt of 
sickness On his recovery he wrote the following 
lines, in the churchyard of his favourite village 
a5 
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LINES 

WniTTKV IX WlLFOnn CIIUnCIIYAllD OV nCCOTEUT 
rnoM sicKXCss. 

IIcRC would I wish to slerp.— Tliis is the spot 
■Wliicli 1 ha\o long markM out to lay my bones in ; 
Tired out and wcnnucl uith the riotous world, 
Jlcncnth this yew I would be sepulchred. 

It lb a lovcl} spot I The sultry sun, 

From his meruhnn height, cndca\ours vainly 
To plcrre the shadowy foliage, while the aephyr 
Comes w’afling gently o’er the nphng Trent, 

And pla} s about my wnn chccl: 'Tis a nook 
hIo5t pleasant Such a one perchance did Gray 
Frequent^ ns with n vagrant muse he wanton'd 
Come, I will sit me down and meditate. 

For I am weaned witli mj summer's walk; 

And here I mav repose in silent ease ; 

And thus, perchance, when life's sad journey's o'er, 
harnsi'd soul, m this same spot, may find 
Tlic haven of iLs rcbt^bcncalh this sod 
Perchance may sleep it sweetly, sound as death. 

T w ould not lia\ e my corp'sc cemented down 
With brick and stone, defrauding the poor earth 
worm 

Of its predestined dues ; no, I would lie 
Beneath a little hillock, grains o'ergrown. 

Swathed down with ozicrs, just as sleep the cotters. 
Yet may not undfsftn^tnsft^d he ray gra\ e 5 
But there at c\ c may some congenial soul 
Duly resort, and shed a pious tear, 

The good man's henison-^no more I ask. 

And, oh L (if heavenly beings may look down 
From where, with cherubim, inspired they sit. 

Upon this little dim-discover'd spot. 

The earth,) then will 1 cast a glance below 
On him who thus my ashes shall embalm ; 

And 1 will weep too, and will bless the wanderer, 
%Vishing he may not long be doom’d to pine 
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In this lo^r.thoughtcd world ofdarUing woe, 

But that, crc long, he reach his kindrctl sKlca. 

Yet ’twns a 5iII> thought, as il the body, 

Mouldorhig hcncatli the surface of the carlti. 

Could taste the sweets of summer scenery, 

And feel the frc»hnc^< of the balmy breeze i 
Yet nature speak^ within the human bo^om, 

And, spite of reason, bids it look bejond 
His narrow a erge of being, .and provide 
A decent residence for its cla)cy shell, 

Endear'd to it b> time And who would lay 
Hu body in the city burial-place. 

To be thrown up again by some rude sexton, 

And }ic1d Its narrow house another tenant. 

Ere the moist flesh had mingled with the dust. 

Etc tlic tenacious hair had IcR the scalp. 

Exposed to insult lend, and wantonness ? 

So, I will lay me In the it/la/je ground , 

There arc the dead rcs|)cctcd. Ilie poor hind, 
Unlcttcr'd as he is, would scorn to invade 
The silent rc&ting-placc of death. l*i c seen 
The labourer, returning from his toil. 

Here stay hi$ steps, and call his children round, 
And slowly spell the rudcl} sculptured rhymes. 
And, in his rustic manner, moralize. 
r\ c mark'd wiUi what a silent awe he'd spoken. 
With head uncover'd, Ins respectful manner. 

And all the honours which he paid the grave. 

And thought on cities, where even cemeteries, 
Bestrew'd with all the emblems of mortality. 

Arc not i>rotcctcd from the drunken Insolence 
Of wassailcrs profane, and wanton has oc. 

Grant, hcaacn, that here my pllgnmagc may close 1 
Yet, if this be denied, where'er my bones 
Slay he— or in the city's crowded bounds. 

Or scatter'd wide o'er the huge sweep of waters. 

Or left a prc} on some dcscrlctl shore 
To the rapacious cormorant, —jet still, 

(For why should sober reason cast away 
A thought which soothes the soul ?) —yet still my 
spirit 
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Shall \ring its way to thc^c my native regionsy 
And hover o'er this spot Oh, then Til think 
Of limes when I was seated 'ncath this yew 
In solemn rumination; and will smile 
With joy that I have got my long'd release. 

Hi*! fnends arc of opinion that he never thoroughly 
recovered from the shock whicK his constitution 
then sustained. Nany of his poems indicate that 
he tliought himself in danger of consumption ; he 
was not aware that he was generating or fostezing 
In himself another disease little less dreadful, and 
wliich threatens intellect as well as life. At this 
time youth was in his favour, and his hopes, which 
were now again renewed, produced perhaps a better 
eifeet than medicine, Mr. Dasliwood obtained for 
him an introduction to Mr. Simeon, of King's Col* 
lege, and with this he was induced to go to Cam- 
bridge; His friend Almond, who had recently en- 
tered at Trimly College, had already endeavoured 
to interest m his behalf some pci^ons who might 
he able to assist him in tlic great object of his de- 
sire, that of passing through the University, and 
qualifying himself for holy orders. It is neither to 
be wondered at, nor censured, that Ins represent- 
ations, where he had an opportunity of making 
them, were for the most part coldly received. 
They who have been most conversantwith \outh best 
understand how little the promises of early genius 
.arc to be relied upon : it is among the mortifying 
truths vvhicli we Icam from experience; and no 
common spirit of benevolence is required to over- 
come the chilling effbet of repeated disappoint- 
ments He found, however, encouragement fl-om 
two persons, whose names have since become well 
known Mr. Dcaltry, then one of the mathemati- 
cal lecturers at Trinity, was one. This gentleman, 
whom the love of the abstract sciences had not ren- 
dered intolerant of other pursuits more congenial to 
youthful imaginations, consented to look at Henry’s 
poem of Ttme,** a manuscript of which was in 
Almond's possession. Tlic perusal interested him 
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greatly; lie entered with his wonted benignity into 
the concerns of the author; ond would gladly have 
befnended him, ifthc requisite assistance had not 
just at that time been secured from other quarters. 

The otlicr person in wliom Mr. Almond excited 
an interest for his friend was Uenry who has 

since sacrificed his life In the nisslonar) scrrlce. 
He was then only a few years older than Henry; 
equally ardent, equally devout, equally enthusiastic. 
He heard with emotion of this Kindred spirit; read 
some ofhis letters, and undertook to enter his name 
upon the boards of St John V (of w*liich college he 
was a fellow), saying that a friend in London, whose 
name he was not at liberty to communicate, had 
empowered him to a^^ist any dcscrring young man 
with thlrt} pounds a year during his stay at the Uni. 
versity. To ensure success, one of Henry’s letters 
were transmitted to this unknown friend; and Mar- 
tyn was not a little surprised and gneved to learn, in 
reply, that a passage in that letter seemed to render 
It doubtful wlictlicr the writer were a Churchman 
or a Dissenter; and, therefore, occasioned a demur 
as to the propriety of assisting him. Just at this time 
Henrj' arrived at Camhndgc, with an introduction 
to Mr. Simeon That gentleman, being In correspond* 
cnee witli Martyn’s friend in London, expressed dls* 
pleasure at his arrival, but the first inters icw re. 
moved all objection. Mr Simeon, from Mr. D.nsh* 
wood’s recommendation, and from what he saw of 
his principles and talents, promised to procure for 
him a slzarship at St. John’s, and, with the addi- 
tional aid of a friend, to supply him w ith SOf. an- 
nually. His brother Ncs'illc promised twenty; and 
ills mother, it was hoped, srould be able to allow 
fiRecn or twent} more. 'IVitli this, It was tliougbt, 
ho could go through college If this prospect had 
not been opened to him, he would probably have 
turned his thoughts towards the orthodox DIs. 
scnteis 

On his return to Nottingham, the Rev. 
Robinson of Leicester, and some other friends, ad- 
vised him to apply to the Elland Society for assist- 
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ance, conceiving that !t would be less oppressive to 
bis feelings to be dependent on a Socict]r, instituted 
for the express purpose of training up such young 
men as himself (that is such in circumstances and 
opinions) for the ministry, than on the bounty of 
an individual In consequence of this advice, he 
went to Llland at the next meeting of tlic Society, 
a stranger there, and without one friend among the 
members. He was examined, fur several Iiours, by 
about livc-and-tiicnty clcrg}incn, as to his religious 
views and scntlmcntc, his theological knowledge, 
and his classical attainments. In the course of the 
enquiry it appeared that he had published a volume 
of poems : their questions now began to be very 
unpleasantly inquiMtivc concerning the nature of 
these poems, and he was assailed by queries from 
all quarters. It was well for Henry that they did 
not think of referring to the ^lonthiy Hcvlcw for 
authority. IVIy letter to him happened to be in his 
pocket: he luckily rccollcclcd this, and produced 
it os a testimony in his fivour. They did me the 
honour to say that it was quite suflicicnt, and pur. 
sued thl^ part of their enquiry no farther. Before 
he left Eiland, he was giicn to understand that they 
were wcil sati>ficd with Ins theological knowledge; 
that they thought his clas<;icat prodcicnc} prodigious 
for his age, and that they had placed him on their 
books. He returned little pleased w ith his journey. 
His friends had been mistaken : the bounty of an 
individual calls forth a sense of kindness as well as 
of dependence, that of a Society has the virtue of 
charity, perhaps, but it w’ants the grace. Ho now wrote 
to Mr. Simeon, stating what he had done, and that 
the beneficence of liis unknow*n friends was no 
longer necessary: but that gentleman obliged him 
to decline the assistance of the Society, which he 
very willingly did. 

This being finally arranged, he quitted his em- 
ployers in October, I80k How much he had con- 
ducted himself to their satisfaction, will appear by 
this testimony of Mr. Enfield, to his diligence and 
uniform worth. 1 have great pleasure,” says this 
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gentleman, 'Mn paying the tribute to his memory, 
of expressing the Kiioulcilgc nhich uns nOlirdcd me 
during the period of his connection uUh Mr. Cold* 
ham and myself, of his diligent application, his 
ardour for study, and his \ irtuous and amiable dit* 
position. He 1 cry soon dtscoi ered an unusual apt* 
ness in comprehending the routine orbiisino^f, and 
great ability and rapidity In the excaition of every 
thing nhich sras entrusted to him Ilis diligence 
and punctual attention ucrc unremitted, .*ind his 
scrnccs became extremely valuable, a considerable 
time before he IcR us. He reemed to me to have 
no relish for the ordinary pleasures and dissipations 
of young men * his mind u'as perpetually employed, 
either in the business of Jus profession, or in pri* 
rate study With Ins fondness for literature nc 
svcrc ivcll acquainted, hut had no rctison to offer 
any check to it, for he ncicr permitted (lie in* 
dulgcncc of his literary pursuits to interfere svitli the 
engagements of business The difliailty of hearing, 
under nhich he laboured, was distressing to him in 
the practice of his profession, and uas, 1 thInK, an 
inducement, in co-opcmiion with Ids other inclin* 
ations,forhis resolving to relinquish thclaw. I can, 
with truth, assert, that his determination was matter 
of serious regret to my partner and myself." 

I may here add, ns at the same time showing 
Henry's aspirations after fame, and tlic principles by' 
whicli he had learnt to regulate his ambition, that 
on the cover of one of his common-placc books ho 
had written these mottoes 

AAAA TAP ETTIK MOT2A KAI HMIK. 

Eunir. Medea, 1091. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That la<;t Infirmity of noble minds), 

To scorn delight, and live laborious days. 

jifitTox's Lyeidas, 70 

Under these lines was placed a reference to the 
following extract (in another page) from Barrow 
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si 

**The Holy Scripture docs not teach us to slight 
honour; but rather, in its fit order and just mea. 
sure, to lo\ c and prove it It directs us not to make 
a regard thereto our chief principle; not to pro- 
pound It as our main end of action. It charges us, 
to bear contentedly the want or loss thereof, as of 
other temporal goods: )ca, in some cases, for con. 
scicncc-sakc, or for God’s service (that is, for a good 
incomparably better), it obliges us willingly to pro- 
stitute and sacrifice it, choosing rather to be in- 
famous than impious ; m disgrace with man, rather 
than in disfaiour with God. It, in fine, commands 
us to seek and embrace it only in subordination, and 
with final reference, to God’s honour,” 

Mr. Simeon had ad\ iscd him to degrade for a 
year, and place himself, during that time, under 
some scholar He went accordingly to the Rev. 

■ Grainger, of Wintcrlngham, in Lincolnshire; 
and there, notwithstanding all the entreaties of his 
friends, pursuing the same unrelenting course of 
study, a second illness was the consequence. When 
be was recoicring, lie was prevailed upon to relax, 
to ride on horseback, and to drink nine: these 
latter remedies lie could not long afibrd, and he 
would not allow himself time for relaxation when 
he did not feel its immediate necessity. He fire- 
quently, at this time, studied fourteen hours a day : 
the progress which lie made In twelve months nas 
indeed astonishing. When he nent to Cambridge, 
he was immediately as much distinguished for his 
classical knowledge as his genius: but the seeds of 
death were in him, and the place to which he itad 
so long looked on with hope, served unhappily as 
a hot-house to ripen them. % 


* paiinghh residence in my family, 53} s litr. GniiDf^r,h!s 
conduct was highly becoming, and suitable to a Chnstlan pro- 
fession. He nas mild ond inoflteslte, modest, unassuming, 
and aflteuonnte He attended, with great cheerfulness, a 
Sunday School which 1 was cndcavourmg to establLh In the 
linage, and was at comldcnble pains in the instruction of the 
duldren; and I hare repeatedly observed, that he was most 
pleased, ood most edified, with such of my sermons and ad« 
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Euring Ills first tciTOi one of Ihc unit crsity-rclio- 
lai^hips became > scant, and Ilcnr}, }OunR ns he 
was m college, and almost self-taught, was ad\ i* 5 Cd, 
by those who were best able to cslimaie his chance 
of success, to offer himself as a candidate for It 
He passed the whole time in prcjiaring himself for 
this; reading for college-subjects in bed. In his 
walks, or, as he sajs, where, when, and how he 
could, never having n moment to spare, and often 
going to his tutor without having read at all IIi< 
strength sunk under thl«, and tliough he liad de« 
dared himself a candidate, he was compelled to de- 
cline But this was not the only misfortune The 
general college-examination came on : hewas utterly 
unprepared to meet it, and believed that a failure 
here would have ruined his prospects for ever. 
He had only about a fortnight to read what other 
men had been the whole term reading Once more 
he everted himself beyond what his sliattcrcil hciUh 
could bear the disorder returned , and be went to 
his tutor, Mr- Calton, with tears in his eves, and 
told him that he could not go into the Inall to be ex- 
amined. Mr. Catton, however, tbougbt Ins success 
here of 60 much importance, that he cxiiorted him, 
with ail possible earnestness, to liold out the six 
days of the examination Strong medicines were 
given him, to enable him to support it ; and he was 
pronounced the first man of his }car But life vvas 
tile price vvliich he was to paj for such Iionours as 
this; and Henry is not the first young man to whom 
such honours have proved fatal. He said to his 
most intimate friend, almost the last time he caw 
Inm, that, were he to paint a picture of Fame, 
crowning a distinguished undcr.graduato, after the 
Senate-house examination, he would represent her 
as concealing a death's head under a mask of beauty. 

When this was over, he went to London, l^ndon 
vras a ncwsccnc of excitement, and what his mind 

dresses to oi; people as trere most close, plain, and Cunlllar. 
^fhentre patt^, we parted vrith mutnM regret; and tiTushU 
amo win long be remembered with afTectlon and delight. 
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required was tranquillity and rest. Before he left 
college, he had become anxious concerning his 
expenses, fearing that they exceeded his means. 
Mr. Catton perceived this, and twice called him to 
his rooms, to assure him of every necessary sup- 
port, and every encouragement, and to give him 
every hope. This hindness relieved his spirits of a 
heavy weight, and on iiis return he relaxed a little 
from his studies, but it was only a little. I found 
among his papers the day thus planned out: — 
“ lUsc at half past fire: Devotions and walk till 
seven. Chapel and breakfast till eight. Study and 
lectures till one Four and .*i half clear reading. 
Walk, See, and dinner, and Wollaston, and chapel 
to six. Six to nine, reading— three hours. Nine 
to ten, devotions Bed at ten ** 

Among his latest writings arc these resolutions 
“ I will never be in bed after six. 

I will not drink tea out above once a week, except, 
ing on Sundays, unless there appear some good 
reason for so doing. 

I will never pass a day without reading some portion 
of the Scriptures. 

1 will labour diligently in my mathematical studies, 
because I half suspect myself of a dislike to 
them. 

I will walk two hours a day, upon the average of 
every week. 

Sit fnlhi gratia addtta ad heccfactcnda'' 


About this time, judging by the handwriting, he 
wrote down the following admonitory sentences, 
which, as the paper on .which tliey arc written is 
folded into the shape of a very small book, it is pro. 
babic he carried about with him as a manual. 

** 1. Death and judgment are near at hand. 

** 3. Thobgh thy bodily part be now in health and 
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cssc, the dews of dcatli will soon sit upon tlij fore- 
head 

'* 5 Tlint winch seems so sweet nnd desirable to 
thee now, will, if >icidcd to, become bitterness of 
«ou1 to thee all thy life after. 

'*4 When the waters arc come over thy soul, nnd 
when, in the midst of much bodily nnguisli, tlioti 
di«tinguishcst the dim siiores of Etcnilty before 
thee, what wouidcst thou not give to be ligiitcrb) 
this one sin ? 

*‘5 God has long witlihcld his arm , what if his 
forbearance be now at an end ? Canst thou not 
contemplate these things with tiic eyes of death? 
Art tiiou not a dying man, d}ing every day, every 
hour ? 

*‘6 Is It not a fearful thing to siirink from tiic 
summons when it comes?— to turn with horror 
and despair from the future being? Think what 
strains of joy nnd tranquillity fall on the car of the 
saint who is just swooning into tiic arms of his 
Redeemer: what fearful shapes, nnd drcadftil 
images of a disturbed conscience, surround the 
sinner's bed, x\hcn the last twig which he grasped 
falls him, and the gulf yawns to receive him ! 

** 7. Oh, my soul, If thou art jet ignorant of the 
enormity of sin, turn thine ejes to tlic Man who 
Is bleeding to death on the cross! See how tiic 
blood, from his pierced Iiands, trickles down Iiis 
arms, and the more copious streams from his fbet 
run on tiic accursed tree, and stain the grass wltii 
purple ! Behold his features, though scarcely ani- 
mated with a few remaining sparks of life, }ct how 
full of pit}, love, and tranquillity ! A tear is trick- 
ling down Ins ciicck, and his lip quhers. — He is 
praying for his murderers ! O, m} soul ! it is thy 
Redeemer-- it is thy God! And this, too, for 
An— for Sin! and wilt thou ever again submit to 
its yoke ? 

** 8 . Remember that tiic grace of the Holy Spirit 
of God is ready to save thee ftrom transgression. 
It is always at hand . thou canst not sin without 
wilfully rejecting its aid. 
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*‘9 And is there real pleasure in sin? Thou 
knowest there is not But there is pleasure, pure 
and exquisite pleasure, in holiness. The Holy 
Ghost can make the paths of religion and virtue* 
hard as they seem, and thorny, ‘n'ays of pleasantness 
and peace, where, though there be thorns, )Ct are 
there also roses ; and 'a here all the wounds which 
we suffer in the flesh, from the hardness of the 
journey, arc so healed by the balm of the Spirit, 
that they rather give joy than pain.” 


The exercise which Henry took was no relax- 
ation : he still continued the habit of studying while 
he walked $ and in this manner, while he was at 
Cambridge, committed to memory a whole tragedy 
of Euripides. Twice he distinguished himself in 
the following year, being again pronounced first at 
the great collcgc.examination, and also one of the 
three best thcmc-writcrs, between whom the ex- 
aminers could not decide. The college ofibred him, 
at their expense, a private tutor in mathematics 
during the long vacation ; and Idr. Cation, by pro- 
curing for him exhibitions to the amount of 66/. 
per annum, enabled him to give up the pecuniary 
assistance which he had received from Mr, Simeon 
and other friendsL This intention he had exiircsscd 
in a letter written twelve months before his death 
" Witli regard to my collegc-expcnses (he says), 
I have the pleasure to inform you, that I shall bo 
obliged, in strict rectitude, to waive the ofibrs of 
many of my friends. I shall not even need tlie 
sum Mr, Simeon mentioned after the first year; 
and it is not impossible that I may he able to live 
without any assistance at all 1 confess I feel plea- 
sure at the thought of this, not through any vain 
pride of independence, but because I shall then 
give a more unbiassed testimony to the truth, than 
if I were sttpposcd to be bound to it by any ties of 
obligation or gratitude. 1 1 shall always feel as 
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much indebted for intended ns for actually afibrded 
assistance ; and though 1 should never thinly a 
sense of thankf\ilne<s nn q)prc< 5 i\c burden, jet 1 
shall bo happy to evince it, >vhcn, in /Ac rya of 
the world, the obligation to It has been discharged." 
Never, perhaps, had any>oung man, in so short a 
tune, excited such expectations^ every unlrcnlty- 
honour was thought to be within Ins reach ; he wa^ 
set down os a medallist, and expected to take a se- 
nior uranglcr'sdegrec; but these cxpcclotions were 
poison to him ; they goadcil lilm to fresli exertions 
when his strength was spent His situation became 
trul} miserable ; to his brother, and to his mother, 
he wrote alwa}5 that he had relaxed in his studies, 
and that he was belter; alwnvb holding out to 
them his hopes, and his good fortune; but to the 
most intimate of iiiv friends (Ilfr. R Afaddock), 
his letters told a difTcrcnt tale; to him lie com- 
plained of dreadful pilpitations— of nights of sleep- 
lessness and horror, and of spirits depressed to the 
very depth of wretch ednesv, so that he went from 
one acquaintance to another Imploring society, 
even as a starring beggar entreats for food. During 
the course of this summer, it was expected that the 
mastership of the frcc-^chool at Nottingham would 
shortly become vacant A relation of his fami1> 
was at that time major of the town ; he suggested 
to them what on advantageous situation it would 
be for Henrj, and offered to secure for him the 
necessary interest But though the salary and 
emoluments arc estimated at from 400/ to GOO/, per 
annum, Henry declined the oflbr; bcciusc, had he 
accepted it, it would have frustrated his intentions 
with respect to the ministrj. Tins was certainly 
no common act of forbearance in one so situated as 
to fortune, especially ns the hope whlcli he had 
most nt heart, was that of bong enabled to assist 
his family, and in some degree requite the care 
and anxiety of his father and mother, by making 
them comfortable in their declining years 
The indulgence shown him by his college, in 
providing him 4 tutor during the long vacation, was 
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peculiarly unfortunate. H!s only chance of life 
was from relaxation, and home was the only place 
where hcwDuId have relaxed to any purpose. Before 
this time he had seemed to be gaining strength ; 
it failed as the year advanced : he went once more 
to London to recruit himself,— the %\orst place to 
wliicli he could hare gone ; the variety of stimu- 
lating objects there hurried and agitated him, and 
when he returned to college, he was so completely 
ill, that no power of medicine could save him. 
His mind was worn out; and it was the opinion of 
Ills medical attendants, that if he had recovered, his 
intellect would have been alTccted. His brother 
Neville was just at this time to have visited him. 
On his first seizure, Henry found himself too ill to 
receive him, and wrote to say so : he added, with 
that anxious tenderness towards the feelings of a 
most aObetionate family, which always appeared in 
his letters, that he thought himself recovering; but 
his disorder increased so rapidly, that this letter 
was never sent; it was found in his pocket after 
his decease. One of his friends wrote to acquaint 
Neville with his danger: he hastened down; but 
Henry was delirious when he arrived* He knew 
him only for a few moments ; the next day sunk 
into a state of stupor; and on Sunday, October 
19tb, 180G, it pleased God to remove him to a better 
world, and a higher state of existence. 

Tne will which I had manifested to serve Henry, 
he had accepted as the deed, and had expressed 
himself upon the subject in terms which it would 
have humbled me to read, at any other time than 
when I was performing the last service to his 
memory. On his decease, Mr. B. Haddock addressed 
a letter tome, informingme of theevent, as one who 
had pTofessetl an interest in his friend’s fortunes. 
I enquired, in my reply, if tliere was any inten- 
tion of publishing what he might have left, and in 
I could be of any assistance in the publication : 
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this led to a correspondence with Ills excellent 
brother, and the vholc oriils papers were consigned 
Into my hands, with as many of his letters as could 
be collected. 

Tlicsc papers (exclusive of the correspondence) 
filled a of considerable size Mr. Coleridge 
was present when 1 opened them, and was, as well 
as xnjscir, equally afibeted and astonished at the 
X>roors of industr} winch they displajed. Some of 
them had been written before his hand was formed, 
probably before he was thirteen. Tlicrc were pipers 
upon law, upon electricity, upon chemistry, upon 
the Latin and Greek languages, from their rudU 
ments to the higher branches of critical study, 
upon hbtory, chronology, divinity, the fathers, Kc, 
Nothing seemed to have escaped liim. His poems 
were numerous: among the earliest nas a sonnet 
addressed to mjself, long before the little inter- 
course which had subsisted between us had taken 
place. Little did he think, when It was written, 
on what occasion It nould fall into my hands. 
He had begun three tragedies when scr}' joung; 
one was upon Roidicca, another upon Inez dc 
Castro ; the thinl was a fictitious subject He had 
planned also a Hlstor) of Nottingham. There was 
a letter upon the famous Nottingham election, 
which seemed to liavc been intended citlicr for the 
newspapers, or for a separate pamphlet. It was 
wntten to confute the absurd stones of the Tree 
of Liberty, and the Goddess of Reason; with the 
most minute knowlctigc of tlic circumstances, and 
a not improper feeling of indignation against so 
infhmous a calumny : and this came with more 
weight from him, as his party inclinations seemed 
to have leaned towards the side winch he was 
opposing; Tins was his onlj finished composition 
in prose Much of his time, latterly, had been 
devoted to the study of Greek prosody: he had 
begun Ecvcml poems in Greek, and a translation of 
the Simson Agonistes. I have inspected all the 
ex.!sting manuscripts of Chatterton, and they ex- 
cited less wonder than these. 
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Had my knowledge of Henry terminated here, 
1 should have hanily believed that my admiration 
rnd regret for him could have been increased ; but 
1 had yet to learn that his moral qualities, his 
good sen^c, and liis whole feelings, were as adxnir^ 
able rs his industry and genius All his letjers 
to his fimily have been communicated to me 
without reserve, and most of those to hisfncnds^ 
A selection from those is arranged in chronological 
order in these volumes, Tihich will make him his 
own biographer, and Ijy open to the world as pure 
and as excellent a heart, as it ever pleased the 
Almighty to warm with life. Much lias been siip^ 
pressed, which, if Henry had been like Cliattcrton, 
of another generation, I should willingly have 
published, and the world would willingly hare 
received , but in doing honour to the dead, I have 
been scrupulously careful never to forget the 
living. 

It is not possible to conceive a human being more 
amiable in all the relations of life. Ho was the 
confidential friend and adviser of every member of 
his family: this ho instinctively became; and the 
thorough good sense of his advice is not less re- 
markable, than the aiTuction with which it is always 
communicated. To his mother he is as earnest In 
beseeching herto be careful of her health, as he is 
in labouring to convince her that his own com- 
plaints were abating: his letters to her are always 
of hopes, of consolation, and of love. To Neville 
he writes with the most brotherly intimacy, still, 
however, in that occasional tone of advice which it 
was Ills nature to assume, not from any arrogance 
of superiority, but from earnestness of pure affec- 
tion. To his younger brother he addresses himself 
like the tendercst and wisest parent; and to two 
sisters, then too young for any other communi- 
cation, he writes to direct their studies, to enquire 
into their progress, (o encourage and to improve 
them. Such letters as these are not for the public ; 
but they to whom they arc addressed will lay them 
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to their hearts like relies, and win find In them a 
esy ing virtue, more than ever relics possessed. 

With regard to his poems, the criterion for 
ceicctlon uas not so plain. Undoubtedly many 
Iiavc been chosen which he himself would not 
hare published; and some few which, hadhclircd 
to hare Liken that rank among ^gllsh poets 
which would assuredly have been within his reach, 
X also should ilien hai^c rejected among his post, 
humous papers. 1 have, Iiowocr, to the best of 
m) judgment, selected none which docs not either 
mark the state of his mind, or its progress or 
discover evident proofs of what he would haic 
been, if it had not been tlic wilt of Heaven to 
remove him so soon The reader, who feels any 
admiration for Henry, will take some Interest In 
all these Hcmains, because they arc Ills : he who 
shall feel none must Iiavc a blind heart, and there, 
(ore a blind understanding. Such poems arc to be 
considered as making up his history. Rut the 
greater number arc of such beauty, that Chatterton 
is the only youthfiil poet whom he docs not Icaic 
far behind him. 

'Wliilc he was under Sir. Grainger he wrote very 
little; and when he went to Cambridge he was 
adiiscd to stifle his poetical fire, for severer and 
more Important studies; to lay a bittet on the 
embers until he had taken his degree, and then he 
might fan it into a flame again. This advice he 
followed so scrupulously, that a few fragments, 
written chiefly upon tlic back of Ills mathematical 
papers, arc all which he produced at the Univcnity, 
The greater part, therefore, of these poems, indeed 
nearly the whole of them, were written before he 
was nineteen. %Visc as tlio adiicc may have been 
which had been given him, it is now to be regretted 
that he adhered to it, his latter fragments bearing 
all those marks of improvement which were to be 
expected from a mind so rapidly and continually 
progressive. Friiqucntly he expresses a fear that 
early death would rob him of his fame ; yet, short 
as his life was. It has been long enough for him to 
b 
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leave works worthy of remembrance* The very 
circumstance of his early death gives a new in- 
terest to Ills memory, and thereby new force to his 
example. Just at that age when the painter would 
have wished to tlx his likeness^ and the lover of 
poetry would delight to contemplate him,— in the 
fair morning of his virtues, the full spring-blossom 
of his hopes,— just at that age hath death set the 
seal of eternity upon him, and the beautiful hath 
been made permanent. To the young poets who 
come after him, Henry will be \ihat Chatterton was 
to him ; and. they will find in him an example of 
hopes witli regard to worldly fortune, as humble, 
and as exalted in all better things, as arc enjoined 
equally by wisdom and religion, by the experience 
of man, and the word of God : and this example 
will be as encouraging ns it is excellent It has been 
too much the custom to complain that genius is 
neglected, and to blame tiic public when the public 
is not in fault They who arc thus lamented as 
the victims of genius have been, in almost every 
instance, the victims of their own vices: while 
genius has been made, like charity, to cover a mul- 
titude of sins, and to excuse that which in reality it 
aggravates. In this ago, and in this country, who- 
ever dcscn’cs encouragement is, sooner or later, 
sure to receive it. Of this Henry’s liistory is an 
honourable proof. The particular patronage which 
he accepted was given as much to his piety and 
rcligioub opinions as to his genius : but assistance 
was offered him from otlicr quarters. Mr. P. Thom- 
son (of Boston, Lincolnshire], merely upon perusing 
his little volume, wrote to know hoiv he could serve 
him; and there were many friends of literature 
who were ready to have afibrded him any support 
which he needed, if he had not been thus pro. 
vided. In the University he received every en- 
couragement wiiich he merited; and from Mr. 
Simeon, and his tutor, Mr. Cation, the most fatherly 
kindnc$5. 

I can venture,*’ says a Indy of Cambridge, in a 
letter, to his brother,—** I can venture to say, with 
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certainty* there was no member of the Unucriity^ 
honrc\cr high hu rank or talents* tv ho nouldnot 
have been happy to have ot ailed themselves or the 
opportunity of being acquainted nitli Mr. Henry 
Krkc White. 1 mention this to introduce aivish 
vrhich has been expressed to me so often b> the 
senior members of the University* that 1 dare not 
decline the task they have imposed upon me ; it is 
tlicir liopc that Mr. Southey rvill do ns much Justice 
to Mr. Henry Wlutc*» limited trislie^* to bis unas. 
Burning pretensions, and to his rational and Ten ent 
piety* as to Ins \ariDUs acquirements, his polished 
taste* his poetical fane}, his undeviating principles, 
and the excellence of his moral clianctcr. and that 
he will sudbr it to be understood, that these incstim* 
able qualities bad not been unobserved* nor would 
they have remained unacknowledged It was the 
general obscn’atinn, that he possesced genius with- 
out Its eccentricities.'* Of fervent piet}, indeed, 
bis Icttcrii, his prajers, and Ins hvmns, will aflbrd 
ample and interesting prooR It was in him a 
living and quickening principle of goodness* which 
sancUned all his hopes and ail Ins adbctions; which 
made him keep watch over Ins own heart, and en- 
abled him to correct the few s}mptoms, which it 
cvcrdi5p1a}cd, of human imperfection. 

His temper had been irritable in his younger 
days; but this he had long since clTectually over- 
come; the marks of youthful confldcnce* which 
appear m his earliest letters, liad also disappeared; 
and It was impossible for any man to be more 
tenderly patient of tlic faults of otlicrs, more unU 
foimiy medk, or more unaflcctcdly Iiumbic. He 
sddom discovered any sportivcncss of imagination* 
though he would very ably and pleasantly rally any 
one of his fnends for any little pccubarit} ; Ins con- 
versation was always sober and to the purpose. 
That whicli is most remarkable in him, is his uni- 
form good sense, a faculty perhaps less common than 
genius. There never existed a more duttbil son, n 
more aObctionatc brother, a warmer friend, nor a 
devouter Christian. Of his powers of mind it Is 
bS 
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supcrfiuous to speak; they \?crc ackoovrlcdgcd 
wherever th^ were known. It would be idle, too, 
to say what hopes were entertained of him, and 
what he might hare accomplbhcd in literature. 
These volumes contain wiint he has left, immature 
buds and blossoms shaken Arom the tree, and green 
fruit; yet ulU they evince what the harvest would 
have been, and secure for him that remembrance 
upon earth for which he toiled. 

Ttiou soul of God’s best earthly mould, 

Thou happy souU and can it be 

That thcbo 

Arc ail that must remain of thee ! " 

Wonoswontn. 

Kenvfc^t 1807 . 



PREFACE 

TO A SUPPLESIENTAKY VOLU3IE, 
rnc coNTCNTs OF Mnicii Anc ikclidho itt Tnr 

PnCSENT HDITIOV. 


Fdw books hftvc Issued fVom the press, during the 
last fifteen >c3r8, \ihich have excited lucli gcncml 
Aiid unabating Interest os the Itcmalns of Henry 
KIrkc White. I hoped, and Indeed expected, this 
Mith some confidence; in reliance upon something 
better than the taste or judgment of that many 
headed Idol, the Public. 1 trusted, that the genius 
of Uie trritcr, and the purity and beauty of his 
character, vrould call forth admiration in joung and 
generous hearts ; while a large portion of tlie com- 
munity would duly anircciato his good sense, his 
prudence, and his piety. And m this 1 was not 
deceived : youth and age, the loarnrd and the un- 
learned, the proud intellect am! the humble heart, 
have derived from these melancholy relies a plea- 
sure, equal perhaps in degree, though difTercnt in 
kin^ 

In consequence of this general acceptation, the 
relatives of the Author were often advised and 
solicited to publisii a farther selection, and applica- 
tions to the same cITcct were sometimes addressed 
to me. An extract from one letter upon the subject 
may not improperly be inserted here, for its singu- 
larity and frank good nature. After declaring, that 
he did not remember ever to haic read a work, 
which had more pleased, edified, and ofibefed him, 
the wnler says, “ To he sure, yon and I should 
read the book very difTcrcntly. I am such a Goth, 
that t have iio taste for any poetry beyond a 
Tabernacle H>mn : therefore, when I read the first 
bd 
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%'olumC| I skipped tiie Akerses, or, at most, hastily 
ran my eye over them The part which lias so much 
struck me is his religion. Indeed, dear Sir, you 
have done this part groat justice A thought, how- 
ever, iins struck me, which I trust your candour 
will pardon mo for stating to you. As you had a 
trunk full of papers of his writing to select from, T 
fear there may be many on the subject of religion 
which you may have omitted, (not out of bigotiy, 
for the Life is so fairly and honourably written, that 
X perfectly acquit you of that,) hut from thinking 
them perhaps cntlmsiasttc, or unworthy of his great 
nbilities ; when those very papers might he a means 
of comfort and edification to some pious minds 
Even if this did not weigh with you, out of so large 
n number you liad to select a few, consequently 
many must have been unavoidably rejected. If 
there arc many more of the same devotional cast, 
and it was judged c\i»cdicnt to print them, I would 
gtodly subscribe towards it” 

Tlie wishes, thus privately expressed, fora flirther 
selection, were seconded by the publishers ; but so 
little had any such intention been originally enter- 
tained, that the poems, and some prose composi. 
tion^, which from time to time were recovered, and 
thought worth} of preservation, were inserted Sn the 
former volumes, ns tlie opportunity of a new edition 
occurred. At length, liowc%*er, uhen some letters 
of more than common interest ucrc put into Mr. 
ICcviUe Wiito's possession, the propriety of bearing 
a future publication in mind was perceived; and, 
from tliat time, such letters and compositions as 
were discovered, were laid aside with this view. 
From these, and from the gleanings of the original 
collection, tlio present volume has been formed. 

Few of the prose compositions stand in need of 
any apology. I have elsewhere observed, that the 
premature good sense of Henry was even more 
extraordinary than his genius ; and these Ilemalns 
contain abundant proofs, that if Providence had 
tliought good to lengthen his days, he would, in all 
likelihood, have been one of the most judicious^ of 
English authors. With regard to Oic poctry,hnvUig 
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ihthc first instance exercised my own Judgment, I 
did not now thinTc mssclf JustiH^ in rejecting what 
others recommended for insertion. The poems Imd 
been seen by many fVjcnds of the family^ mid ns in 
this case no possible injury could be done to the 
reputation of the dead, I willingly deferred to their 
wi»!ics and feelings. That which has pleased one 
person may bo expected to please other*, and the 
productions of an immature mind will bo read bj 
other minds In the same stage, with which the} 
wiU be in unison. The lover of poetry, as welt as 
the artist and the antiquaT},maybc allowed to hn^c 
his relies. Even in the rclic-worship of the Romish 
superstition, what we condemn, is not the natural 
and becoming sentiment, but (he nbu«c which has 
been made ofit, and the follies nnd Mllanics which 
have been committed in consequence. 

It Is a mournful thing to consider how much the 
world has lost In a mind so Iiighly gifted, nnd rc,qu* 
latcd by such principles. The coiintr} is overflow, 
ing With talents : and mere talents, directed as the} 
arc more frequently to evil than to good, arc to be 
regretted when they arc cut off, only in compassion 
for those who must answer for tlicir misapplication : 
but one who had chosen his part well, and would 
have stood forward, armed at all points, among the 
conservative spirits of the age, can til be spared. 
Yet he has not lived in vain, either for himself or 
others Pcriiaps no aflcr.ivorks which be might 
have left on cartli, however elaborate, could hni'c 
been so influential as his youthful example; For 
many arc the }oung and ardent minds who have 
received, nnd many, many more arc they who will 
receive from him a right bias in the hcgtnning of 
their course Man} arc the youthful poets who will 
recognize their own feelings concerning Jlcnry 
Kirhc li7it7C| in tliis street Sonnet. 

Though as the dew of morning, short thy date, 
Tho* Sorrow look'd on thee, and said—*' Be mine I*' 
Yet with a holy ardour, bard divine, 

I bum — I bum to share tliy glorious fate, 
b4 
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Above whatever of honours or esUte, 

This transient world can give I 1 would resign^ 

With rapture, Fortune's choicest gilts for thine, — • 
More truly noble, more sublimely great 1 
For thou hast gain’d the prize of well-tried worth. 
That prize which from thee never can be riven $ 
Thine, Henry, is a deathless name on earth. 

Thine amaranthine wreaths, new pluch’d in hea. 
■ven! 

By what aspiring child of mortal birth 

Could more be ask’d, to whom might more be given? 

CiiAUNcr Hake Towvseio). 

-*» b* , 

A tablet to Henry’s memory, with 
by Chantry, has been placed in All-SaiutS . ' 
Cambridge, at the expense of a young American 
gentleman, Mr. Francis Boot, of Boston During 
his travels in this country, he visited the grave of 
one whom he had learnt to love and regret in Ame- 
rica ; and linding no other memorial of him than 
the initials of his name upon the plain stone which 
covers his perishable remains, ordered this monu* 
ment to be erected. It bears an inscription * by 
Professor Smyth, who, while Henry was living, 
treated him with characteristic kindness, and has 
consigned to posterity this durable expression of his 
friendship. 

Keswick, 18S2. 


* Scep.l8G. 
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collected course of the virtuous and pious man, with 
the turbulent inrcgubnty and violence of him who 
neglects his soul for the allurements of vice, and 
judge for ) ourselves of the policy of the conduct of 
each, even in this world. Whose pleasures are the 
most exquisite? Whose delights the most lasting ? 
Whose stale is the xnrnt cn\iablc ^ His who barters 
his hopes of eternal wcUarc for a few ilccting mo- 
mcr*. of brutal gratification , or his who, while he 
kt/ .a future state alone in his view, finds happi* 
nesJ In the conscientious performance of his duties, 
and the scrupulous lullilmcnt of the end of his so. 
Joum hero ? llchcve me, my friends, there is no 
comparison between them. The Joys of the Infatu. 
ated mortal wliosacrificcshis soul to Ins sensualities, 
arc mixed with biltcmcas and anguish. The voice 
of conscience rises distinctly to Ins car, amid the 
shouts of intemperance and the sallies of obstre. 
perous mirth In tlio hour of rejoicing, she whispers 
her apiialling monitions to him ; and his heart sinks 
within him, and the smile of triumphant villany is 
convcrtul into the ghastly grin of horror and hope- 
leanness. But, ohl in Che languid intcr\als ofdissi. 
patiou— »in the dead hour of the night, when all is 
solitude and silence, when the soul u driven Co 
commune with lUelf, and tlic \otcc of remorse, 
whose whispers were before half drowned in the 
noi:iG of not, rises dreadfully distinct-^ what!—* 
what arc his emotions ! Who can {lainC his agonies, 
his execrations, his dcsiialrl Let that man loac 
again, iii Uic sortex of fashion, and folly, and vice, 
the remembrance ok his horrors, let him smile, let 
him laugh and be merry; believe me, my dear 
readers, he is not happy, he is not careless, he is 
not the joiiol being he appears to be: Ilis heart is 
heavy within him, he cannot stidc the reflections 
which assail him in the very moment of enjoyment: 
but strip the iiainttfd veil from Ins bosom, lay aside 
the Clippings of folly, and that man is mherable^ 
and not otil) so, but he has purchased that misery 
at Uic expense of tlic eternal torment. 

Let us tpposc to this awful picture the life of the 
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a due sense of tlie Importance of divine concerns in 
age, except by the bitter and hazardous roads of re- 
pentanceand remorse. There is not a more awful 
spectacle in nature, than the death-bed of a laic x&* 
pentance The groans of agony uhicli attend the 
separation of the soul from the body, heightened by 
the heart-piercing exclamation of mental distress ; 
the dreadful ebullitions of horror and remorse, in- 
termingled with the half fearful, but fervent ^de- 
precations of the divine wrath, and prayers fo he 
divine mercy, joined to the pathetic imploring to 
the friends who stand weeping around the bed of 
the sinner, to pray for him, and to take warning 
from his awful end, contribute to render this scene 
such an impressive and terrible memento of the state 
of tliose who have neglected their souls, as must 
bring to a due sense of his duty the most hardened 
of infidels. 

It IS to ensure you, my young friends, as far as 
precept can ensure >ou, from horrors like these in 
your last moments, that 1 write tliis little book, in 
the hopes that, through the blessing of the Divine 
Being, it may be useful in inducing you to reflect 
on the importance of early piety, and lead you Into 
the cheerful performance of your duties to God, 
and to >our own souls. In the pursuit of this plan, 
I shall, flrbt, consider the bliss which results from 
a pious disposition, and tlic horrois of a wicked 
one ; secondly, the necessity of an early attention 
to the concerns of the soul towanls the catablish- 
ment of permanent religion, and its consequent 
happiness ; and, thirdly, I shall point out and con. 
trast the last moments of those who have acted in 
conformity, or in contradiction, to the rules here 
laid down. 

The contrast between the lives of the good and 
the wicked man afTbrds such convincing arguments 
in support of the excellence of religion, that even 
those infidels who lu\c dared to ass^ert their dis. 
belief of the doctrine of Revelation have confessed 
that, in a political point of view, if in no other, it 
ought to be maintained. Compare the peaceful and 
Z 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

KcttiiiRlianip September, 1*99. 

nevu iinQTnr.n, 

In consequence of j our repeated solicitations, I now 
sU down to w rite to you, altliough I never rcccu ctl 
an answer to the last letter which I wrote, nearly 
sW months ago ; hut, as 1 never heard ) ou mention 
•t In an> of my mother's letters, I am induced to 
think it has mUcairlcd, or been mislaid in your 
oflicc: 

It IS now nearly four months since I entered 
into hlr. Coldfiam's oflicc } and it Is with pleasure I 
can assure >ou, that I never jet found .my thing 
disagreeable, hut, on the contrary, every thing I do 
seems a pleasure to me, and for a very obvious 
reason, it is a business which llikc^a business 
whicli I chose before all others; and 1 have two 
good-tempered, easy masters, but who will, never, 
thcless, SCO that their business is done Sii a neat and 
proper manner. The study of the law is w ell known 
to he a dry dillicuU task, and requires a compre- 
hcnsivc, good understanding; and I hope you will 
allow me (without charging me with egotism) to 
have a tolerable one; and 1 tru«t, with pcrsctcrancc, 
and a \cry large law-Ubrary to refer to, 1 shall be 
able to accomplish the study of so much of the laws 
•f England, and our system of jurisprudence, m 
IS than n\ 0 years, as to cnaolc me to bo a country 
lomcy; and then, as I shall have two more years 

servo, I hope 1 shall attain so much knowledge 
I all parts of the law, as to enable me, with a little 
tudy at the inns of court, to hold an argument on 
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the nice points in the law with the best attorney in 
the kingdom. A man that understands the law is 
sure to have business; and in case I have no 
thoughts, in case, that is, that 1 do not aspire to 
hold the honourable place of a barrister, I shall feel 
sure of gaming a genteel livelihood at the business 
to which 1 am articled. 

I attend at the office at eight in the morning, and 
leave at eight in the evening; (hen attend my Latin 
until nine, which, you may be sure, is pretty close 
confinement. 

Mr. Coldham is clerk to the commercial commis. 
sioners, which has occasioned us a deal of extraordi- 
nnry work. I w'orked all Sunda}*, and until twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night, when they w'crc hurried 
to give in the certificates to the bank. We had 
also a very troublesome cause last assizes. The 
Corporation versus Gee, which we (the attorneys 
for the corporation) lost. It was really a very 
fatiguing day (I mean the day on which it was 
tried) I never got any tiling to cat, from five in 
the afternoon, the preceding day, until twelve the 
next night, when the trial ended. 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 


Kottinghsm, SGUi June, ISOO 

DEAR BROTimR, 

* ^ * 

1VI\ mother has allowed me a good 'deal lately for 
books, and I have a large assortment (a retailer’s 
phrase). But I hope you do not suppose they consist 
of novels;'^ no I have made a firm resolution 
never to spend above one hour at this amusement 
Tliough 1 have been obliged to enter into this re- 
solution in consequence of a vitiated taste acquired 
by reading romances, I do not intend to banish 
them entirely from my desk. After long and fa- 
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tiguini* researches In Blarkstonc or CoKe, trlicn the 
mind becomes xicnk, through Intense applicition, 
Tom Jones, or Robinson Crusoe, \\ ill aflbrd a pleas- 
ing and necessary relaxation 
A-propos-^iiow VC arc speaking of Robinson 
Crusoe, I shall obserre, that It is altouod to be 
the best norcl for youth tn the English language. 
'He Foe, the author, was a singular character; but 
as I make no doubt )ou ha\c read his life, I nil! 
not trouble }ou vith an> Airthcr remarks 
The books which I now read nith attention, arc 
Blackstonc, Kiion’s Essays, Flutarcli, CJiestcrfleld's 
Letters, four large volumes, Virgtl, Homer, and 
Cicero, and several others Black !>tonc and Knox, 
Virgil and Cicero, I have got , the others I read 
out of Mr CoIdtiam*s library. 1 have finished 
Rollings Ancient Htstoty, Blair's Lectures, Smitli^s 
'Wealth of Nations, HunicV England, and Britidi 
Kepov, latcl). When I hate read Knox I will 
send It you, and recommend it to }our attentive 
perusal; it Is a most c^eei/ent work. I also read 
now the British Classics, the common edition of 
whicli 1 now take in; it comes c\cry fortnight; I 
dare say you have seen it , it Is Cooke's edition. I 
would recommend }ou also to read these, 1 will 
send them to you. I have got the Cttircn of the 
World, Idler, Goldsmith's Essays, and pirt of the 
Rambler I will send you soon the fourth number 
of the Monthly Preceptor I am noticed as worthy 
of commendation, and as afibrdlng nn encouraging 
prosiiect of Aiturc excellence — You w dt laugh 1 
base also turned poet, and have translated an ode 
of Horace into English tme, also for the Monthly 
Preceptor, but unfortunate!}, when 1 sent it, Z for- 
got the title, so it won't be noticed. 

1 do not forsake the flowery paths of poesy, for 
that is my cliief delight; I read the best poets. 
Mr. Coldliam has got Jolmson's comjilctc set, with 
tlicir lives; these of course I read 
With a little drudgery, 1 read Italian —Have got 
some good Italian works, as Pastor Hdo, &c. Ac. 
X taught myself, and have got a grammar 
B S 
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I must now bc(; leave to return you my sincere 
tlinnks for your Kind present I like Jjl Rniycic 
the Less " \cry muci) ; I bare read the original La 
Bril) ere : 1 think him like Rochcfoucault Madame 
dc Gcniis Is a %'cry able woman« 

* ♦ ♦ 

But 1 must now attempt to excuse my neglect in 
not writing to you. I’lrst, 1 iiavc been very busy 
with tliCftC cs«a>s nnd poems for the ^lontlily Pre- 
ceptor. Second, I was rather angry at your last 
letter— I can bear any thing but a sneer, and it 
was one continued grin from beginning to end, as 
were all the notices }ou made of me in my mother’s 
letters, and 1 could not, nor can I now, brook it. 
I could say much more, but it .'is very late, and 
must beg leave to wish }ou good night. 

I am, dear brother. 

Your nfl'cetionate friend, 

H. K. WHITE. 

F. S. You may expect a regular correspondence 
from me in future, hut no sneers i and shall be very 
obliged by a long letter. 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottin;;1i3inj 2Sth .Time, ISOO. 

DCAn NCMLLC, 

* 4t 4fc 4b 

Y'ou arc inclined to dattcr me when you compare 
my application with 3 ours; in truth, I am not half 
SO assiduous as you, and I am conscious I waste a 
deal of lime unwittingly. But, in reading, I am 
upon the continual search for impro\*cmcnt : I 
thirst after knowledge, and though my disposition 
Is naturally idle, 1 conquer it wlicn reading an use- 
ful book. The plan which I pursued, in order to 
subdue my disinclination to dry books, was this, 
to begin aUcntivclt; to peruse it, and continue thus 
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one hour every day; the book inscnsiblya by this 
means, becomes pleasing to you ; and c^*en when 
reading Blackstonc's Commentaries, whicli arc very 
dry, 1 lay down the book with regret 

With regard to the Monthly Preceptor, I certain, 
ly shall be agreeable to your taking it in, as my onix 
objection was the extreme impatience which I feel 
to see whether my essays Imre been sucifssnil ; but 
tills may Ibc obviated by your speedy pL« ,^ 1 !, and 
not neglecting to forward it. But }*ou inu«t have 
the goodness not to begin till August, as my book, 
seller cannot stop it this month. 

* * % * nc 

I had a ticket given me to the boxes, on Monday 
night, for tlic benefit of Campbell, from Drury 
lane, and there was sucli a riot ns never was ex. 
pcricnccd here befora He is a democrat, and the 
soldiers planned a riot in conjunction with the mob. 
We .heard the shouting of the rabble in the street 
before tlic was oxer, the moment the curtain 
dropt, an officer went into the front box, and gave 
tiic wbrd of command; Immediately about sixty 
troopers started up, and six trumpeters in the pit 
played ** God save the king,** noise was as. 
tonisiiing The officers in the boxes then drew 
their swords ; and at another signal the privates in 
thcpit drew their bludgeons which tlicy hadhlthcrto 
concealed, and attacked all Indiscriminately, tliat 
had not an uniform : the officers did tlic same with 
their swords, and the house was one continued 
scene of confusion : one pistol was fired, and the 
ladies were fainting In the lobby. The outer doors 
were shut to keep out the mob, and the people 
jumped on the stage as a last resource. One of 
these noble officers, seeing one man stand in the 
pit witli his hat on, jumped over the division, and 
cut him xvitli his sword, which the man instantly 
wrenched from him, .and broke, whilst the officer 
sneaked back In disgrace. They then formed a troop, 
and having emptied the play-house, they scoured the 
streets with their swotd^and returned homc\ic. 
tonous. The players arc, in consegucncc, dismissed j 
B3 
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.'ind wc have informations In our office against the, 
oiliccrs. 

:k sft * ^ * 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottinf;ham, ^{lchaclmas*daT, 1800 . 

DPMI Nrvil.1.1:, 

1 CAN.NOT divine ivhat, in an epistolary correspond- 
ence, can have such charms (with people who write 
onh common-piacc occurrences) as to dctacli a xnon 
from his usual aGhirs, and make him waste time and 
paper on Mhnt cannot be of the lea'll real benefit 
to ins correspondent. Amongst relatUcs certainly 
there IS nlwn}S an incitement; ire always feel an 
niiMcty for their sscifarc. But 1 have no friend so 
dear to me, ns to cause me to tike tlic trouble of 
reading his letters, if tlioy only contained nn ac- 
count of liis Iicnlth, and the mere nothings of the 
day, indeed, such nn one would bo unworthy of 
fnciuUlnp. Wiiat tiicn is requisite to make onc^s 
corrc<t>ondcncc valuable^ I answer, sound sense* 
Notliing more is requisite ; as to the st>le, one may 
1 cr\ readily excuse its faults if repaid by tlic senti- 
ments You has c better natural abilities than many 
youtli, but it is with regret 1 see that >ou w*iU not 
ghc yourself the trouble of writing a good letter. 
Tlicrc Is iiardly anj species of composition (in my 
opinion) caster than the epistolary ; but, my friend, 
you never found any art, however trivial, that did 
not require some application at first. For, if an ar- 
tist, instead of cndcavounng to surmount the difii- 
cultlcs wliich presented themselves, were to rest 
contented with mediocrity, how could he possibly 
ever arrive at excellence? Thus 'tiswith you; in- 
stead of that indefatigable perseverance which. In 
other eases, is a lending trait in your character, T 
hear >ou say, •* Ah I my poor brains were never 
formed for letter-writing— I shall no cr write a 
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good letter,'* or some such plirascs ; and thus b) de- 
spairing of crer arriting at excellence, }ou render 
3 ourself hardl} lolcrablCL You maj , perhaps think 
this art beneath }our notice, or unworthy of 3 our 
pains; if so, 30U arc assurcdl)* mistaken, for there 
15 hardl3 an} thing rrlnch would contribute more to 
the adianccmcnt of a 30ung man, or which is 
more engaging. 

You read, T bc 1 ic\c, a good deal , nothing could 
be more acceptable to me, or more improving to 
you, than making a part of 3 our letters to consist of 
your sentiments, and opinion of the books 30U pe- 
ruse; 30U Iia\c no idea how licncfici.-il this would 
be to 3 ourself; and Chat 30U arc able to do it I am 
certain One of the greatest impediments to good 
writing, IS the thinking too much before }ou note 
down, iliis I tbink,}OU arc not entirely free from. 
I hope, that b} alira}S writing Uic first idea that 
presents it«eir, }ou will soon conquer it; m3 letters 
arc alira3s the rough first draft, of course tlicrc arc 
many alterations; these 30U will excuse 

I ha\ c w ricten most of my letters (0 3 ou in co ncg. 
llgcnt a manner, tliat if you would hare the good, 
ness to return ail you have presen cd, seated, I will 
peruse tlicm, and all sentences wortli presen mg I 
witl extract, and return 

You observe, ill 3ourlast, that yourlcttcrs arc read 
with contempt — Do 3ou speak as 30U think? 

You had better write again to Mr.- ■■ ■■ Re. 
tween friends, the common forms of the world, in 
writing letter for ictlcr, need not boobscn'cd; but 
nc\cr write three without receiving one in return, 
because in that ease U1C3 must be thought unworthy 
of answer. 

We hare been so busy Iatel3', I could not answer 
3 ours sooner.-* Once a month suppose we Avritc (o 
each oilier If you c\ cr find tliat my correspond* 
cncc is not worth the trouble of cirT3ingonj In/crm 
me of U, and it shall cease 

***** 

F. S. If any expression in this be too harsh, cr* 
ciise it.^ I am not in an ill bumnur, recollect 
B 4 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

KottIs|;ihami lllh JVprn^ 1801 . 

DHAii >nnLLr, 

On opening ^ours, I was higlilj pleased to find two 
and a half sliects of paper, and nothing could ex- 
ceed my Joy nt so apparently long a letter; but, upon 
finding it consisted of sides filled after the rate of 
fi\c wonis in n line, and nine lines in a page, I 
could not conceal my chagrin ; and I am sure 1 may 
very modestly say, that one of my ordinary pages 
contains three of^'ours ; if you hnew half the plea- 
sure I feel in }our correspondence, I am confident 
you a\ oiild lengthen } our letters. You tantalirc me 
with tlic hopes of a prolific harvest, and I find, alas ! 
a thin crop, whose goodness only makes me lament 
its scantiness. 

^ qF- 4t « 

I had Almost forgot to tell you, that I have oh. 
tained the first prize (of a pair of Adams's twelve- 
inch globes, value three guineas) in the first class 
of the Monthly Preceptor. The subject was an ima- 
ginary tour from linden to Eihnburgh. It is 
printed consequently, and shall send it to you the 
very first opportunity. TIic proposals stated, that 
the essay was not to exceed three pages %vhcn print- 
ed— mine takes seven ; therefare I am astonished 
they gave me the first prize. There was an extraor- 
dinar}* number of candidates; and they said they 
never had n greater number of excellent ones, and 
tiicy wished they could have given thirty prizes. 
You will find It (in a letter) addressed to N— — , 
meaning yourself. 

q|t q|t qjlr « qlt 

^VaTton is a poet from whom I have derived the 
most exquisite pleasure and gratification. He 
abounds In sublimity and loftiness of thought, as 
well as expression. His Pleasures of Melancholy " 
is truly a sublime poem. Tlic following passage I 
particularly admire: 
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** Nor undoIifihtfUl In the solemn noon 
Of nl;;ht. vlirrr, Inpl} vakcfiil from my couch 
I start* lOp all is motionless aroimd^ 

Iloars not the rushing wind , tlic sons of men* 

And crery beast In mute oMlTlcm lie 
Ail natu^» hushM in tllmre* ana in slwi* 

Oh* then* how finrful It it to reilcrt, 

That thro* the still f;loK’s awful solitude 
No bnn;; waVo but roe.** 

Hoie afTecting arc tlic latter lines ! it is impossible to 
withsUnd tiiD emotions ^Inch tIvs on its perusal* 
and I envy not that man his insensibility who cm 
read them with apath) Many of the pieces of the 
Bible are written in tins sublime minncr one * 
psalm* I think the 18tli, is a perfect masterpiece, 
and has been imitated by many poets Compare 
these, or the abot equated from Warton, with the 
finest piece in Poiic, and then judge of the rank 
whtdi he holds as a poet. Another instance of the 
sublime in poetry I will ghc you, from Akcnsidc's 
admirable ** Flc.isurcs of Imagln.ition,'* where, 
speaking of the soul, he siys, she 

*' RIdb on the volln'tl Il^untnf; ihiu* the hcat*n<. 

And jok'd with vfiirlw iml<* and the northim b'ait* 
hweqia die Ion;* tract of day ** 

Many of these Instances of sublimity will occur to 
you in Thomson. 

James begs leave to present you with Bloomficlirs 
Farmer^ Boy. Dloomficld has no grandeur or 
height , ho Is a pastoral poet, and (he simply sweet 
is what you arc to expect from him ; nevertheless, 
his descriptions arc sometimes little Inferior to 
Thomson. 

How pleased should I be, Neville, to have you 
W ith uk at Nottingham ! Our flrc-sidc w ould be dc* 
lightful.— I should profit by your sentiments and 
experience, and you posdbly migiit gam a little from 
my small bookish knowledge. But 1 am afraid that 
time will nc\cr come, your time of apprenticeship 
is nearly expired, and, in all appearance, the small 
residue that yet remains will be passed in hated 
London. When you arc emancipate, you urill ha\ c 
to mix In the hustle of the world, in oil probability, 
also, far ftom home ; so that when we have jost 
learnt how happy Wc might mutually make our. 

B 5 
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selves, we find scarcely a shadow of a probahllUy 
of ever having the opportunity. Well, well, it is in 
vain to resist the immutahlc decrees of fate, 

* *! :f- 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Koltingham, April 1801* 

DCAU NCVILLC, 

As 1 know )ou will participate with xnc in the plea, 
sure 1 receive from literary distinctions, I hasten 
to inform you, tliat poetical Essay on Gratitude 
is printed in this month's Preceptor j that xny re- 
marks on Warton arc promised insertion in the 
next month's Mirror; and that mj Essay on Truth 
IS printed in tlic present (April) Monthly Visitor. 
The Preceptor I shall not he able to send you until 
the end of tills month. The Visitor you will here- 
with receive Tlic next month's Mirror I shall 
consequently buy. I wish it were not quite so ex- 
pensive, as I tliink it a very good work. Benjamin 
Thomson, Capcl liOfit, Esq., Rohert Bloomfield, 
Thomas Dermody, I^Ir. Gilchrist, under tlic signa- 
ture of Octavius, Mrs Blorc, a noted female writer, 
under the signature Q Z., are correspondents j and 
Uic editors arc not only men of genius and taste, but 
of the greatest respectability. As I shall now be a 
regular contributor to this work, and as I think it 
contains much good matter, 1 have half an inclin- 
ation to take it in, more especially as you have got 
the prior volumes : but in the present state of my 
finances it will not be prudent, unless you accede to 
a proposal, which, I think, will he gratifying to 
yourself. — It is, to take it in conjunction with me ; 
by which means we shall both have the same enjoy- 
ment of it, with half the expense It is of little con- 
sequence who takes them, only he must be expedi- 
tiouB in reading them. If >ou have any the least 
objection to this scheme, do not suppress it through 
any regard to punctilio. I have only proposed it. 
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and it is not material trhether you concur or 
not; only exercise your own discretion. 

Tou say. (speaUn^ of a passage concerning }OU 
in my last,) **tliis is compliment sufliclcntj tlic 
rest must be flattery/*— Do you seriously, Neville, 
think me capable of flattery? 

JVs 30U well know I am a carping, critical little 
dog, you Will not be surprised at my observing that 
thCTG IS one figure in your bst lliat savours rather 
of tlic ludicrous, when you talk of a ** butterfly 
hopping from book to book.*’ 

As to the something that I am to find out, that 
is a perpetual bar to your progress m knowledge, 
Ac. I am inclined to Uiink, Doctor, It is merely toa- 
ceit You fancy that you cannot write a letter— 
you dread its idea ; you conceive tliat a work of four 
volumes would require the labours of a life to read 
through; you persuade yourself that you cannot 
retain what y ou read, anil in despair do not attempt 
to conquer these ristonaiy impediments. Confi* 
dence, Neville, in one's own Dbilitics, is a sure fore- 
runner On similar circumstances with the present) 
of success. As an illustration of tins, 1 beg leave to 
adduce the example of Pope, who had so high a 
sense. In his youth, or rather rn hts ttifancpf of his 
own capacity, that there was nothing of whicli, 
when once set about, he did not think himself ca* 
pablc ; and, as Dr. Johnson has observed, tbe natural 
consequence of this minute perception of his own 
powers, was his arriving at as high a pitch of perfec- 
tion as It was possible for a man witli his few natural 
endowments to attain. 

* % 4 - « 

%V]>en you wish to read Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, send for them : I have lately purchased them. 
I have now a large library. H^Iy mother allows me 
ten pounds per annum for clothes I always dress 
In a respectable and even In a genteel manner, yet 
I can make much less than this sum suiCcc. My 
father generally gives me one coat In a year, and I 
make two Eerve I then receive one guinea per 
annum fbr keeping my mother’s books ; one guinea 
B 6 
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per annum pocket-money; and by other means I 
gain, perhaps two guineas more per annum: so 
that I iiavc been able to buy pretty many; and 
when you come home, )ou will find me in my 
study surrounded with books and papers. I am a 
perfect garreteer : great part of my library, how- 
ever, consists of professional books. Have you read 
Burke on the Sublime? Knox’s Winter Evening? 
Can lend them to you, if you have not 

Really, Kc\illc, were you Ailly sensible how 
much my time is occupied, principally about my 
profession, as a primary concern, and in the hours 
necessarily set apart to relaxation, or polite litera- 
ture, to which, as a hobby-horse, 1 am % cry desirous 
of paying some attention, you would not be angry 
at my delay m writing, or my short letters. It is 
alwaj’s witli joy tiiat I devote a leisure hour to >ou, 
as it affords you gratification ; and, rest assured, 
that I always participate in jour pleasure, and 
poignantly feel every adverse incident which causes 
you pain. 

Permit me, liowc\ er, again to observe, that one 
of my shccU is equal to two of yours ; and I cannot 
but consider this is a kind of fallacious deception, 
for you ahvays think that your letters contain so 
much more than mine because they occupy more 
room If you were to count the words, the dtflbr- 
cncc would not be so great You must also take in 
account the unsealed communications to periodical 
works, which I now reckon a part of my letter; and 
therefore jou must excuse my concluding on the 
first sheet, by assuring you that I still remain 
Your friend and brotiicr, 

H.K. WHITE. 

P. S A postscript is a natural appendage to a let- 
ter. — 1 only have to say, that positively you shall 
receive a six or eight sheet letter, and that written 
legibly, ere long. 
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TO MU, BOOTH. 

No*ttn^am» Aii;;Q9t l^th, ISOl. 

nZKIL SIR> 

I MUST bc5 lcR\C to apolojruc for not baving re- 
turned mj sincere ackno\\1cdgnicnts to joursclf nntl 
birs Booth, for >our vex; accc]itilitc presents, at an 
earlier period. Ino^v, liovvctcri acquit mjsclf of 
the duty; and assure >qu, that from hotli of the 
'\70Tksl have icccncd much gratification and cdu 
dcation, but more particularly from one on the 
Tnnit} *, a production ^ Inch disp1a)5 much cru. 
dition, and a%cr} laudable zeal for the true interests 
of religion. Religious polcmits, indeed, ha\c seldom 
formed a part of mj studies, though whenever 1 
liappcncd accidentally to turn my thoughts to the 
subject of the Protestant doctrine of the Godhead, 
and compared it with Anan and Socinnn, many 
doubts interfered, and I c\*cn began to think that 
the more nicely the subject was inscsiigatcd, the 
more pcriilcvcd ituould appear, and uos on the 
point of forming a resolution to go to heaven in my 
own way, without meddling or invoUing myself la 
the Inextricable labyrinth of controrcr&ial dispute, 
when I rccciscd and perused this excellent treatise, 
which finally cleared up the mists which my Ignor- 
ance had conjured around mo, and clearly pointed 
out the real truth. The intention of the author 
precluded the possibility of his employ sng the orna- 
ments and graces of composition m his work s for os 
it was meant for all ranks, it must be suited to all 
capacities; but the arguments ore drawn up and 
arranged in so forcible and perspicuous a manner, 
and arc ^TriUcn so plainly, yet pleasingly, tliatl vros 
absolutely charmed with them. 

Tho **E\angclicalClcrgy man" is a very smart piece; 
the author possesses a considerable yxirtion of sar- 
castic spirit, and no little acrimony, perhaps not 
consistent with the Christian mc{d.ncss which he 
a Joneioo the Ttmlty. 
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Wishes to inculcate. I consider^ however, that Lon- 
don would not have n'»ny pmcK, or attractions, if 
despoiled of all t j Mu.cincnu vO which, in one 
part of his painphie , hj cbjccL In theory, the 
destruction of these %.jious recreations is very 
fine: hut in practice, I am afraid he would find 
it quite different :t ^ * ITicothcr parts of this 
piece arc very just, aud such os every i>crson must 
subscribe ta Clcrg)’mcn, in general, arc not what 
they ought to be : and I think Mr. ■■■ ■■■■- has 
pointed out their duties very accurately. But I am 
afraid I shall be deemed impertinent and tiresome 
in troubling you witli JiUtimed and obtrusive opi- 
nions, and beg lca\o, therefore, to conclude, with 
respects to yourself and Mrs. Booth, by assuring 
you that I am, according to custom from time im- 
memorial, and in due form. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble Sen'ant, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


TO MR, HARRIS. 

Nottingham, ■ ■ , 1S02- 

DEAR SIR, 

I Musrr stand self-accused of negligence for not 
having written to you sooner, on the subject of 
Farkhurst’s Greek Lexicon, which you were so 
good as to inform me you could obtain for Ss. 5 
bnt at the timeyou left the note at our house, I was 
at Chesterfield, from whence I did not return until 
the ensuing week, and my mother having forgotten 
to mention the circumstance of your note being writ- 
ten in the Monthly Mirror, I never knew of it, 
until a considerable time afterwards^ when I ca- 
sually cast my eye upon it, as 1 was preparing the 
numbers to be bottnd. I have also expected for 
sometime, to hear of your return to Nottingham, 
as, from what you said previous to your departure. 
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1 concluded you were not going to bid us a final 
farcKClL I now suppose yon bare obtained n situ^ 
ation elsewhere, butm what part of this great world 
1 am totally at a loss to imagine. Tor any thing I 
IniDW to the contrary, you may be shivering in Nova 
Zcmbla, or sweltering under the line; quaffing the 
milk of tile cocoa-nut under the broad bananas of 
the Indies, or brcatliing the Invigoniting nir of 
liberty in the iialf-cuitiTatcd wilds of Nortii Arne* 
rica. 1 linvc some sort of a prepossession, however, 
that you are not quite so far rcmoi cd from the fogs 
of our British atmosphere, but rathcr.tliink you arc 
concealed amid its vapours. I am thcmorc inclined 
to favour this latter supposition, thougli not so re- 
as the former by half,— because Mr. S « 
who will forward this letter, lias signified the same 
tome. 

Since your dcpirture, 1 have made some progress 
in the Greek, but was stopt for the want of a Lex. 
icon 1 lately purchased a second-hand Schrci ciius, 
(Greek and I-atin,) which has pretty well answered 
my purpose ; but Parkhurst is still desirable, and if 
you Will have the goodness to obtain me the one 
you mentioned, 1 shall be obliged to you, and will 
remit you the pnee, wlicrcvcr you may liappcn to 
be, and in tlic manner you may judge (he most con- 
venient 

1 can assure you, I begin to feel your loss severely, 
and, as the summer approaclics, shall do it (lie more, 
for 1 consider the liours I passed with you at the 
Trent Bridge, as the most dclightfiilly tranquil in 
my life; though dashed, at intenals, bythcrecol. 
lection tliat I iiad to brave all the horrors of the 
night, the walking spectres and the lurking assas- 
sins, in my way home o\ cr the meadows. Seriously, 
now 1 wonder, how you could Icav c so many attrac- 
tions, to a mind like your*s, when you possessed an 
cosy competency, in pursuit of precarious wcaltli. 
I can guc you a line of Horace to this cflbct, but 
my latinit j is very stale — 

Quod satis est, cu! eontlngit, nlhU amplltu eptet. 

4 I hope you will not think me Impertinent in thus 
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obtruding my gaping wonderments on'your notice, 
nor (liink me a believer In the truth of that imper. 
tinent Greek Proverb ** /jutOTtreu x^urrovts 

Had it been nwer, instead of " 
this would hai'c been more applicable, but 3'ou see 
how ambitious I am of forcing my learning on yoUr 
notice* Pra> do have the goodness to inform me 
whether in writing in the Greek character, tlictc is 
not some mode of Joining the letters, without mak. 
Ing use of those plagucy contractions ; in my present 
way, as above, I find it wretchedly tiresome. 

You see, 1 begin to talk to ^rou as if I were a 
regular correspondent ; in foot, it is in that Tct 7 
light 1 wish to consider myself, and it depends on 
3 *ou to determine whether I shall enjoy that plea- 
sure. 1 confess .all the advantage will be on my 
side, without any thing adequate to compensate 
for it on yours. But,— .hang Ihesc “huts,” how 
they bother one. JJut^ the fart Is, I have nothing 
interesting on the subject, though 1 have been mck« 
ing my brains several minutes to discover some* 
thing. 

* « 


TO jMR. CHAULESWORTH. 

^ToUlnghania » 1H02« 

DCAR SIR, 

1 AM sure you will excuse me for not having imme* 
diatcly answered your letter, when 1 relate tlic 
cause — I was preparing, at that moment When 1 
received yours, a volume of poems for the press, 
whicli I shall shortly see published. 1 finished and 
sent them off for liondou last night j and I now 
hasten to acknowledge your letter, 

1 am very happy that any poem of mine should 
meet with i/our apjirobation. I prefer the cool and 
dispassionate praise of the discriminate /eiu, to the 
boisterous applause ofthc crowd* 
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itlm andhracing — 

auuslonisto uiiii* slanra contains i... 

aytaEinan. ^ 
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ELEGY, 

Occasioned hy the death of Mr. GtlU drowsn- 

cd in the Rtver Trenif vjhtlc bathings 9th August^ 
1BQ2L 

1 . 

He sunk*-th* impetuous river roU*d along, 

Tlie sullen lyave betray’d Ills dying breath ; * 
And rising sad tlie rustling sedge among. 

The gale of evening touch’d the chords of death, 
o 

Nymph of the Trent! why didst not thou appear 
To snatch the victim hrom thy felon wave I 
Alas ! too late thou cam'st to cmbilm hU bier. 
And deck with water-flags his early grave. 

a 

Triumphant, riding o’er its tumid prey. 

Rolls the red stream in sanguinary pride ; 

While anxious crowds, in vain, expectant stay, 
And ask the su oin corse from the murdering tide. 

4. 

The stealing tcnr.drop stagnates in the eye ; 

The sudden sigh by friendship’s bosom prov’d, 

I mark them rise — I mark the gcnTal sigh ; 
Unhappy youth ! and wert thou so bclov'd ? 

5. 

On thee, as lone I trace the Trent’s green brink, 
When the dim twilight slumbers on the glade j 
On thee my thoughts shall dwell, nor Fancy shrink 
To hold mysterious converse with thy shade. 

& 

Of thee, as early I, with vagrant feet. 

Hail the grey-sandal’d mom in Colwick’s vole, 

Of thee my sylvan reed shall warble sweet. 

And wild-wood echoes shall repeat the talc* 

S: Thi< line may appear somewhat obscure. It alludes to 
the lost bubblmf* of the aator, ofler a person ba> sunl, cau^ 
by the tinal e^cpinitiDn of the air fnim the lungs; Inhalation, 
br {ntroducinc the tratcr, moduccs anfliication. 
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7 . 

And, oil ! ye nymphs of Pwon \ who preside 
0*cr running rill and salutary stream, 

Guard >c in fiiturc well the halcjon tide 
From the rude Dcatb^irick and thcd> mg scream. 


TO MK, M. HARRIS. 

Nonip;;h’iTn,2Sth Much, 1802 

niian sin, 

1 w AS greatly surprised at j our letter of the tn enty* 
seventh, for 1 had in rcalit) given you up for lost 
I should long since have wntten to >ou, in answer 
to your note about the Lexicon, but was perfectly 
Ignorant of the place of ) our abode F or any.tln ng 
1 knew to the contrary, )ou might have been ijuafT- 
iDg the )uicc of tlic cocoa-nut under the broad 
bananas of the Indies, breathing the Invigorating 
air of liberty In the broad savannahs of America, 
or sweltering beneath the line. 1 had, however, 
even then, some sort of a presentiment that }OU 
were not quite so for removed firom our foggy nU 
XDDsphcrCfbut not enough to prevent me from being 
astonished at finding you so near uv as liciccstcr. 
You tell me I must not ash you what you arc doing, 
1 am, nevertheless, very anxious to know ; not so 
much, 1 flatter m3 self, from any inquisitiveness of 
spirit, as from a desire to hear of 3'our vvclfarc. 
"Why, my friend, did you icave us? possessing, as 
you did, if not exactly the ofium cum dtgntlatc, 
something very bke it ; having every comfort and 
ety’oyment at your call, which the philosophical 
mind can find pleasure m ; and, above all, blessed 
with that easy competence, that sweet mdcpcn« 
dcncc, which renders the fatigues of employment 
supportable, and even agreeable. 

Qooa tatis esi, cut continpt, nlhll ampllui ttptet- 

^ Certainly, to a man of your disposition, no situa- 
tion Could have more charms than yours at the 
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Trent Bridge, I regard those Iiours which I spent 
with you there, while the moon-beam was trembling 
on the waters, and Uic harp of Bolus was giving us 
its divine swells and dying falls, as the most sweetly 
tranquil of my life, 

% * * * 

1 hare applied myself rather more to Latin than 
to Greek since you left us. I make use of Schre- 
velius's Lexicon ; but shall be obliged to you to buy 
me tlic Farkhurst, at any decent price, if possible. 
Can you tell me any mode of Joining the letters in 
writing in the Greek character ; I find it difficult 
enough. The following Is my manner ; is it right ?4e 

* 

' 1 can hardly flatter myself that you will give 
3 'oursclf the trouble of corresponding with me, as 
all the advantage would be on my side, without 
any thing to compensate for it on yours; but— in 
fact I do not know what, to say further, —only, that 
whenever you shall think me worthy of a letter, I 
shall be highly gratified. 

* * * 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottuighain, 10th FdirnaiXi 1603. 

DEAR KETll.Ii:, 

* at * * 

Now witli regard to the subscription, 1 shall cer- 
tainly agree to tills mode of publication, and 1 am 
very much obliged to you for what you say regard, 
ing it But we must wait (except among your pri- 
vate friends) until we get Lady Derby’s answer, 
and Proposals arc printed. 1 think we shall readily 
raise S50, though Nottingham is the worst place 
imaginable for any thing of that lund Even envy 
will interfere. I shall send proposals to Chesterfield, 
to my uncle ; to Slicificld, to Miss Galcs’s, (book- 
sellers,) whom I saw at Chesterfield, and who have 

ft The few Greek trozds which followed weze hcautifnlly 
written. 
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lately sent tnc a pressing Invitation to S— , ac« 
companicd ^itlt a desire of lilontgomcry (the Foct 
Paul Positirc) to see inc; to Newark*- Allen and 
Wright, my friends there, (the latter a bookseller ;) 
and I think if they were stitched tip with all the 
Monthly 3Iirrors, It would promote the subscrip* 
tion. You arc not to take an> money ; that would 
beabsotutc begging: the subscribers put down their 
names, and pay the bookseller of whom they get 
the copy. 

4e * * * 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

KotUnaham, 10th Mardi, 1803 

DC\Il NTMtLr, 

I AM cured of patronage hunting ; I will not cx» 
po«cin3'5cir toan3 more similar mortifications, but 
shall thank you to send the manuscripts to Mr Hill, 
with a note, stating tlmt I had written to the 
Duchess, and receiving no answer, you had called, 
and been informed by a servant, that in all proba. 
tiflity she never read (he letter, as she desired to 
knowwiia/ the look was ttfi therefor a thatjou hod, 
in consequence, come away with the manuscripts, 
under a conviction that your brother would giirc 
Her Grace no Ibithcr trouble State also, tliat you 
have received a letter firom me, expressing a desire 
that the publication might be proceeded on with- 
out any further solicitation or delay. 

A name of eminence was, nevertheless, a most 
desirable thing to me in Nottingham, as it would 
attach more respectability to the subscription ; but 
I see all further cflbrts xviU only be productive of 
procrastination. 

* ♦ * * 

I think you may as well begin to obtain sub- 
scribers amongst intends now, though the proposals 
may not bo issued at present 

I have got twenty-three, without making (ho 
afiliir public at all, among my immediate acquaint- 
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ance: and mint], I neither solicit nor draw the 
conversation to the subject, hut a rumour has got 
abroad, and has been received more favourably 
than I expected 

* ♦ ♦ 


TO HIS BllOTHER NEVILLE. 

XoUingfum, Sd Afay« 160J. 

SCAR VC\lLLr, 

I iiA\R just gained a piece of intelligence which 
much %*cNcs me Robinson, the bookseller, knows 
that I have written to the Duchess of Devonshire, 
and ho took the liberty (certainly an unwarrantable 
one) to mention it to whose 

% * ^ was inscribed to Her Grace* Mr. 

% v* said, that unless I had got a ftiend to 
deliver the poems, jjcrsonaliy, into the hands of 
Her Grace, it was a hundred to one that they 
ever reached her ; that the porter at *thc lodge 
burns scores of letters and packets a day, and 
particularly all letters by the two-penny post are 
consigned to the lire, Tlie rci.t,' if they are not 
particularly excepted, as inscribed with ayiRss name 
on the back, are thrown into a closet to be re- 
claimed at leisure. He said, the way he proceeded 
was .this ' — He left his card at her door^ and the 
next day called, and was admitted. Her Grace then 
gave him permission, with this proviso, that the 
dedication was as short as possible, and contained 
no compliments, as the Duke had taken oilbncc at 
some such compliments. 

Now, as my letter was delivered by you at the 
door, I have scarcely a doubt that it is classed with 
the penny-post letters, and burnt If my manu- 
scripts arc destroyed, I am ruined ; but I hope it 
is otherwise. However, 1 think you had better wOl 
immcchntclj', and ask for a parcel of Mr. H. White, 
of Nottingham. They will, of course, say they 
have no such parcel 5 and then, perhaps, you may 
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hare an q)portunit) of asking whether ,*i packet left 
In tile manner 3011 left mine, had an3r proluhillty 
of reaching tlic Duchess. If }ou ohtain no fatis. 
laetJon, there remains no way of rc^obtaining my 
tolumc hut this (and 1 fear 3*00 will neser agree 
to put It in execution); to icaica card with 3rour 
name iii«cnbcJ, (^Ir. J. N. White,) and call the next 
day. ir3'0U arc admitted, 30U i\ni state to Her 
Grace the purport of 3 our errand, ask for a volume 
of poems in manusenpt, sent by 3'our brother a 
fortnight ago, with a letter, (5.13 from Nottingham, 
as a reason 11)13 I do not wait on her,) requesting 
permission of dedication to her; and tliat as 3011 
found Her Grace had not received them, 3 ou had 
taken the 1ibcrt3’, after nian3 enquincs at her door, 
to request to see her in (icnion 
1 hope 3 our diindcncc wnU not be put to this 
test, 1 hope 30U will get the poems without trou- 
ble : as for begging patronage, I am tired (0 the 
soul of it, and sbnll gii c it up. 

* * * 4f 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nattlngtiam, XS03 

DCAn Nc\iu.n, 

1 TSRiTC you with intelligence of a very important 
nature You some lime ago bad an intimation of 
my wish to enter the church, in ease my deafness 
was not rcnioi*cd.— About a week ago I became 
acquainted with the Rev,-- ■■ , late of St John’s 

College, Cambridge, and in consctjuencc of what he 
has said, I hate finally determined to enter mssclf 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, wltli the approba- 
tion of all my fnends 

Mr. " ' .says that it is a shame to keep mo 
away from the university, and that circumstances 
arc of no importance. He say's, tliat if I am en- 
tered of XVinity, w here they arc ail select me/i, I must 
necessarily^ with my abilities, arrive at preferment. 
He says he wiU be answerable that the first year 1 
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shall obtain a scholarship, or an exhibition adequate 
to zny support That by the time I have been of 
fire years* standing, I shall of course become a Fel- 
low (200/ a-ycar) ; tliat with the Fellowship I may 
hold a Professorship, (.000/. per annum,) and a living 
or curacy, until better preferments occur. He says, 
tliat tlicrc is no i/necr/atnfy in the cliurch to a truly 
pious man, and a man of abilities and eloquence. 
That those who arc unprovided for, are generally 
men who, having no interest, arc idle drones, or 
dissolute debauchees, and therefore ought not to 
expect advancement. Tliat n poet, in particular, 
has tlie means of patronage in iiis pen : and that, 
in one word, no young man can enter the church 
(except he be of family) with better prospects than 
m>sclf On the other hand, Mr. Enfield has him- 
self often ob5cr\'Cd, that my deafness will be an in- 
superable obstacle to me as an attorney, and has 
said how unfortunate a thing it was for me not to 
have known of the growing defect, in my organs 
of hearing, before I articled myself. Under these 
circumstances, 1 conceive I should be culpable did 
I let go so good an opportunity as now occurs Mr. 

■ will write to all his unn crsily friends, and 
he says there is so much liberality there, that they 
will never let a young man of talents be turned 
from his studies by want of cash. 

Yesterday I spoke to hir. Enflcid, and lie, with 
unexampled generosity, said, that he saw clearly 
what.nn .adv.nntngcous thing it would be for me; 
that I must be sensible what a great loss he and 
'Mr Coldham would suffer; but that he was cer- 
tain neither he nor Mr. C — could oppose 

themselves to any thing w*hich was so much to my 
advantage. When i\Ir. C ■ ■ ■ returns from 
London, the matter will be settled with my mother. 
All my mother’s iVicnds seem to think this an 
excellent thing for me, and will do all in their pow cr 
to forward me. 

Now wo come to a very important part of the 
business — //ic 77icans* I slinll go with my friend 
Robert, in tlic capacity of Sfzar, to whom the ex- 
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pcnsc is not moro than GO/, per annum. Towards 
this sum my mother will contribute SO/, being 
what she allows me now for clothes ; (bj this means 
she will sa\c mj board:} and for the residue, I 
must trust to getting n Scholarsiilp, or Chapel 
Clerk's post But in order to make this residue 
ecrialtt, 1 shall, at the expiration of twchc months, 
publish a second volume of poems by subscription. 

♦ ♦ ♦ + 

jVly friend, hir — ,Biy8, tliat so far as his 
means nill go, 1 shall never ask assistance in vain. 
He has but a small income, though of great family. 
He has just lost tiro rectories by scruples of con- 
8dGncc,and now preaches at—— for 80/. a>car 
The following letter he put into my hand asTl was 
leaving him, aClcr having breakfasted with him 
yestenlay. He put it into m> hand, and requested 
me not to read it until 1 got Iiome It is a bread] 
of trust letting j ou see it j but 1 wish you to know 
his character. 

M> dear Sir, 

** I sincerely wish 1 had it in my power to render 
you any essential service, to facilitate your passing 
through College: behove mo, 1 have the wilt, 
but not the means. Should the enclosed he of any 
service, either to purchase books, or for oilier 
“ pocket expenses, 1 request your acccpUincc of U| 
''but must entreat you not to notice it either to 
“ tnj/seir, or any living creature. I pray God that 
'* you may employ tliosc Uilcnts that he has given 
" you to his glory, and to the benefit of his people. 
"1 have great (bars for youj the temptations of 
“ College arc great Believe me, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

* * * 

The enclosure was £/. Sr. I could not refhsc what 
was so delicately oflbred, though I was sorry to take 
it : he is truly an ambblc character. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingham^ ■ I80?« 

Dnxn Kcvzllc, 

You may conceive with tvhat emotions I read your 
brotherly letter ; 1 feel a very great degree of 
aversion to burthcning my family any more than 
I have done, and ncm do ; but an oflbr so delicate 
and afUTtionntc I cannot refuse, and if I should 
need pecuniary assistance, which 1 am in hopes I 
shall not, af least after (he first ycar^ I sliall with- 
out a moment’s hesitation apply to my brother 
Kevilla 

My college schemes )ct remain in a considerable 
degree of uncertainty; I am very uneasy there- 
abouts I have not heard from Cambridge 3 'ct, 
and it is \ cry doubtful whether there be a vacant 
Sizarship in Trinity ; so that I can wnte you no 
further information on this head. 

sk ^ a- * 

I suppose you hn%c seen my review in this 
month’s Mirror, and that I need not comment upon 
it ; sucli a review 1 neither expected, nor in fact 
deserve. 

I shall not send np the lilirror this month, on 
this account, as it is policy to keep it ; and you have, 
no doubt, received one from Xilr, Hill. 

The errors in the Greek quotation I perceived 
the moment I got down (he first copies, and altered 
them, in mt^t, with the pen ; they are very un- 
lucky; I have sent up the copies for the reviews 
myself, in order tliat 1 might make the correction in 
them. 

1 hare got now to write letters to all the reviewers, 
and hope you will excuse my abrupt conclusion of 
this letter on that score. 

I am. 

Bear Neville, 

Aflbctionatcly yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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I eball write to Mr, Hill now tbe first thing; I 
owe much to him 


TO MK. R. W. ALMOND. 

Nottui^iam, 2?(1 KorrmliCTi 1S05. 

DEAR ItOBCRT, 

* * * * * 

I WAS bapp}* enough to be Introduced to ^tr. Robin- 
son* a few da}s ago; I passed half an hour with 
him alone, by his desire, and aAcrivards took tea 
and supper with him, his wife and daughter, at Mrs. 
M « « *s. I cannot describe to you, in adequate 
terms, the domestic character of this \cnciablc man. 
He is all chccrAilncss and complaccnc}, good- 
humoured, and sometimes cicn jocn«c; his conver- 
sation at the same time instruefivct and in no com. 
mon degree, enferfaining. He is Aill of anecdotes 
of eminent pious characters of the last century, as 
well ns of this He know Mr, Venn very well, and 
he Is intimate with O ^ ; he gave us a most 

aflbcking representation of bis last Intendew with 
the /ornier, just before his death. He depicted the 
resigned and placid countenance of the aged and 
dying Christian, so admirably in his fbaturcs, and 
suited his voice so exactly to the alTccting state of 
a very old man, sinking under the %v eight of years, 
that he actuall) drew tears into my eyes During the 
whole evening, I was pleased to observe he directed 
his whole conversation to me, and, as lie had before 
nlightly examined me, it gave me the assurance that 
he was satisfied with me. He promised me every 
assistance that he could command, and when we 
shook hands at parting, he said, Mr. Wlittc, I 
wish 3*00 may live to become an ornament to the 
Ministry'; I trust you will have assistance. Fear 

’V The late Rer* Mr. noUmon, Vicar of St. Afaij's, Leices- 
ter; the author of Senpture Characters/ &e* &c. 

C2 
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not, go on, and llie Lord prosper yon.” He recom- 
mended me to labour at the Greek very diligently, 
and thought I had dclajcd it too long 

* 4 - * * 

My dear friend, I cannot adequately express 'ivliat 
I owe to >011 on the score of religion. I told Mr, 
Robinson >ou were theirs/ insfrument of my being 
brought to think deeply on religious subjects > and 
I feel more and more every day, tliat If it had not 
been for you, 1 might, most probably, have been 
now buri^ in apath> and unconcern. Tliougli I 
am in a great measure blessed ,— -1 mean blessed 
with fatffi, now pretty stedfast, and heavy convic- 
tions, I am far from being happy. My sins have 
been of a dark hue, and manifold : I hai^c made 
Fame my God, and Ambition my shrine. I have 
placed all my hopes on the things of this world. I 
have knelt to Dagon ; I iinre worshipped the evil 
creations of my oien pioud heart, and God had well 
nigh turned his countenance from me in wrath ; 
perhaps one step further, and he might have shut 
me for ever from his rest. I now turn my C3*cs to 
Jesus, my saviour, my atonement, with hope and 
confidence : he wili not repulse the impforing peni- 
tent ; his arms arc open to all, they are open even 
to me ; and in return for such a mercy, what can 
1 do less than dedicate my whole life to his service^ 
My thoughts would fain recur at intcr^'als to my 
former delights but I am now* on my guard to re- 
strain and keep them in. I know now wiicrc they 
ongiit to conrentre, and, with the blessing of God, 
they shall t/tcrc all tend 

My next publication of poems will be solely re- 
ligious I shall not destroy those of a diflbrent 
nature, which now he before me; but they will, 
most probably, sleep in my desk, until, in the good 
time of my great Lord and Master, I shall re- 
ceive my passport from this w'orld of vanltj*. I am 
now bent on a higher errand than that of the 
attainment of poetical fame ; poetry, in future, will 
be my rclaxafiojtf not my employment.— Adieu to 
literary ambition ! ” You do not aspire to be prime 
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minister,” Teald Mr Robinson ; *' you co\ ct a far 
higher character— to be the humblest among those 
trho minister to their Maker." 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 


TO MR, B. MADDOCK. 

Ifodinsliain, ■ ■■ 

SIT DEAR DEV, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And now, roy dear Ben, 1 must confess your 
letter ga\c me much pain; there is a tone of des- 
pondcncc in it trliich 1 must condemn, inasmuch 
as it IS occasioned b> circumsttnccs wlilcli do not 
inioUc your OW’D c\crtion«, but which arc utterly 
independent of yourself if jou do 3 our duty, wrhy 
lament that it is not productnvf In whatever 
situation we ma> bepheed, there isadut> we owe 
to God and religion: it u resignation nay, I may 
say, contentment. All things are In the hands of 
God, and shall we mortals (if we do not absolutely 
repine at his dispensations) be fretful under them ^ 
I do beseech you, my dear Ben, summon up the 
Christian within you, and, steeled with ]iol> forti- 
tude, go on your way rejoicing ! TIicxc is a species 
of morbid sensibility to which I myself have oRcn 
been a victim, which prejs upon mj heart, and, 
without giving birth to one actlvclj useful or bene- 
volent feeling, docs but brood on selfisli sorrows, and 
magnify its oivn misfortunes. Tlic evils of such a 
sensibility, I pray to God 30U may never feel ; but 1 
would have 30U beware, for it grows on persons of a 
certain disposition before they arc aware of it. 

I am sorry my letter gave jou pain, and I trust 
my suspicions were without foundation. Time, my 
dear Ben, is the discoverer of hearts, and I feel a 
sweet confidence that he will knit ours yet more 
closely together. 

1 believe my lot in life is nearly fixed; a month 
C3 
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will tell me whether I am to be a minister of Christ, 
in the established church, or out. One of the two, 
I am now finally resolved, if it please God, to be. 
I know my own unworthiness ; I feel deeply that 
I am far from being that pure and undefiled tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost that a minister of the word 
of life ought to be ; yet still 1 have an unaccount- 
able hope that the Loi^ will sanctify my efforts, that 
he will punfy me, and that I shall become his de- 
voted servant 

I am at present under afflictions and contentions 
of spirit, heavier than I have yet ever experienced. 
I think, at times, 1 am mad, and destitute of religion. 
My pride is not }ct subdu^ : the unfavourable re- 
view (in the Monthly ’*} of my unhappy work, has 
cut deeper than you could have tliought ; not in a 
literary point of view, but as it affects my respect- 
ability. It represents me actually as a beggar^ 
going about'gathenng money to put myself at col- 
lege, when my book is worthless ; and this with 
every <ippearancc of candour. They have been 
sadly misinformed respecting me : this Review 
goes before me wherever I turn my steps ; it haunts 
me incessantly, and 1 am persuaded it is an in- 
strument in the hand of Satan to drive me to dis- 
traction. I must leave Nottingham. If the answer 
of the Elland Society be unfavourable, I purpose 
wnting to the Marquis of Wellesley, to offer myself 
as a student at the academy he has instituted at Fort 
William, in Bengal, and at the proper age to take or- 
ders there. The missionaries at that place have done 
wonders already, and I should, I hope, be a i aluable 
labourer in the vineyard. If the Marquis take no 
notice of my application, or do not accede to my 
proposal, I shall place myself in some other way of 
making a meet preparation for the holy office, either 
in the Calvinistic Academy, or in one of the Scotch 
Universities, where I shall be able to live at scarcely 
any expense. * 

* * * * 

This letter vras not seen by the Editor till* after the pre- 
fatory memoir was prmted. 
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TO MR.II.A 

NotUnRhaRif IStli April, 1801. 

MY DEAtl RODCUT, 

1 n Avc just rccci\ cd } our letter. Most fcn*cntly do 
1 return thanks to God for this providcnttnl opening ; 
It has breathed new animation into me, and my 
breast expands with the prospect of becoming tlio 
minister of Christ where I most desired it ; but 
where I almost feared all pmbabiht) of success was 
nearly at an end Indeed, I had bc^n to turn my 
thoughts to the die«cntcr«, os jieoplc of whom I was 
destined, not b} choice, but necessity, to become Utc 
pastor. Still, although I know 1 should be hajipy 
any wlicrc, so that I were a profltabtc labourer 
in* the nnejard, 1 did,*by no means, feel that 
calm, that mdcscnbnblc satisfaction wliich I do, 
when 1 look toward that church, winch I think. In 
the main, formed on the ajiostolic model, and from 
which I am decidedly of opinion there is noposituc 
grounds for dissenL I return thanks to God for 
keejung me so long in suspcncc, for 1 know it has 
been bcncncial to my soul, and 1 feel a considerable 
trust that the way is now about to be made clear, 
and tliat my doubts and fears on this head will, in 
due time, be removed. 

Could I be admitted to St. John's, 1 conclude, 
fromnhatl liai*c heard, that my provision would 
be adequate, not othcnvisc. From my mother I 
could depend on Ij/.orSO/. a>}car,if she lire, tonatd 
college expenses, and 1 could spend the long vaca- 
tion at home ThaSiOl per annum from mj brother 
would suffice for clothes, &,c . ; so that if I could 
procure SOI. a year more, as you scorn to think I may, 
by the kindness of Mr. Martyn, I conceive I might; 
C4 
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with economy, be supported at college ; of th!5> 
Jioncvcr, }OU arc the bcstjudgc« 

You may conceive Iio^v much I feel obliged by 
Mr. Mnrt}n on this head, as well as to you, for your 
unwearying exertions. Truly, friend iiavc risen 
up to me in quq^rters where I could not have ex- 
pected them, and they have been raised, as it wcrc^ 
by the finger of GoiL I have reason, above all 
men, to be grateful to the Father of all mercies for 
Ins loiing-kmdness towards me ; surely no one can 
have had more experience of the fatherly concern 
With which Godwatclics over, protects, and succours 
his chosen seed, than 1 have had ; and surely none 
could have lc«<; cxpcctcil such a manifestation of 
his grace, and none could hare less merited its con- 
tinuance. 

^ * 

In pursuance of your injunction, I shall lay aside 
Grotiiis, and take up Cicero and Livy, or Tacitus. 
In Greek, I must rest contented for the ensuing 
fourteen days with the Testament s I shall then have 
conquered the Gospels, and,lf things go on smoothly, 
fhe Affts. J sJiaJJ thm jvad JlAnmiv mod perhaps 
Plato’s Fhnedon, nlilch I Intel) picked tip at a stalk 
My classical knowledge is very superficial j it has 
very little depth or solidity; but I have really so 
small a portion of leisure, tliat 1 wonder at the pro. 
gross 1 do makCL I believe 1 must copy tlic old 
divines, in rising at four o’clock: for my ctenings 
arc so much taken up with 'iisitlnglthc sick, and 
with young men who come, for religious convetsa. 
tion, that there is but little time for study. 

* ^ * 
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TO JIR. B. MADDOCK. 

NotUnghafiij 2Uh Aiyrili ISO I 

HY DEAR OCX. 

Tru];t 1 nm grieved, thiitnhcncYcr 1 undertake to 
be the incfscnfior of glad tidingv, 1 should IVustratc 
xay own design, and conmiunlcatc to niy good Intel- 
ligence a taint of sadness, ns it were by contagion. 
Alobt joyfully did I sit down to write in> last, as I 
knew 1 had wherewith to administer comfort to 
you ; and >et, after all, I find that, by gloom} anti- 
cipations, I have concerted m} lulsam into bitter- 
ness, and haic b} no means Imparted that unmixcd 
pleasure which I wished to do 
Forebodings and dismal calculations arc, I am 
convinced, very useless, and I thmk very pernicious 
speculations. -**'Sufl1cicnt fbr the day is tlicmil 
thcrcoC*’— And }ct how apt arc we, when immi- 
nent tnals molest U5, to increase the burden by 
mclancboly ruminations on ibturc evils I evils 
which exist only in our own imaginations— and 
which, should they be realised, will ccrtainl} arrive 
in time to oppress us sufficiently, without our add- 
ing to their existence by previous apprehension, and 
thus voluntarily incurring the iicnalty of misfor- 
tunes yet in perspective, and trials yet unborn. Let 
us guard, then, I beseech you, against these ungrate- 
fid divinations into the womb of ftiturit} — we know 
our afibirsnre in the hands of one who has wisdom 
to do for us beyond our narrow prudence, and we 
cannot, by taking thought, asoid any afllictivc dis- 
pcnsation which God*£ providence ma} haicln store 
for us. Let us therefore enjoy with tliankfhincss 
the present sunshine, without ad\ crtlng to the com- 
ing storm Few and transitory arc the intervals of 
calm and settled day with which we arc cheered in 
the tempestuous vo}*agc of life | we ought therefore 
to enjoy them, white they last, with unmlxod de- 
light, and not turn the blessing into a curse by 
lamenting that it cannot endure without Intcrrup- 

C5 
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tion. Wc, tny beloved friend, arc united in our 
aflbctlons by no common bands— > bands which, I 
trust, arc too strong to be easily dissevered — yet we 
I^now not what God may Intend with respect to us, 
nor have we any business to enquire— we should 
rely on the mcrc> of our Father, wlio is in heaven — 
and if we arc to anticipate, we should hope the 
besL I fctand self-accused therefore for my prurient, 
and, I may say, irreligious fcar& A prudent fore- 
sight, as it may guard us from many impending dan- 
gers, is laudable; but a morbid propensity to 
seize and brood over future ills, is agonising, while 
it is utterly useless, and therefore ought to be re- 
pressed. 

I have received intelligence, since writing the 
above, which nearly settles my fhturc destination. 
A— informs me that Mr. Martin, a fellow of 
St John's, has about SO/ a y^ar to dispose of, to- 
wards keeping a religious man at college— and 
he seems convinced that if my mother allows me 
20/. a-j car more, I may live at SL JohtfSy provided 
I could gain admittance, whicli, at that college, is 
diflicult, unless you have previou-sly stood in the list 
for a year. Mr Marlyn thinks, if I propose my’self 
immediately, I sh.*ill get upon the foundation, and 
by this day's post I ha\G transmitted testimonials 
of my classical acquirements In a few days there- 
fore, I hope to hear that I am on the hoards of 
St. John's. 

Mr. Dnshwood has informed me, that he also has 
received a letter from a gentleman, a magistrate, 
near Cambridge, offering me all the assistance in 
his power towards getting through college, so as 
there be no obligation. ]\Iy way, therefore, is now 
pretty dear. 

1 have just risen flrom my knees, returning thanks 
to our heavenly Father for this providential opening 
— my heart is quite full. Help me to be grateful to 
him, and pray that I may be a faithful minister of 
his word- 
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TO HIS BnOTHEIl NEVILLE. 

NoiUni;1ian> 

M\ DEAR NnWLI.C, 

I stT down with unfeigned pleasure to write in 
compliance with your rcquc^l, Uiat I would explain 
to you the real doctrines of the Church of England, 
or, what Is the same thing, of the Bible. The sub- 
ject is most itnpoTtant, inasmuch as it affects that 
part of man which is incorruptible, and which must 
exist for cTcr— his souL When God made the 
brute creation, he merely embodied the dust of the 
earth, and gave it the poircr of locomotion, or of 
moving about, and of CNMing m a certain sphere, 
tn order to afford mute animals a nilc of action, 
by which thc^ might bp kept alue, he implanted 
In til cm certain instincts, from which they can 
never depart. Such is that of self-preservation, and 
the selection of proper food. But he not only 
endued man with these powers, but he gave him 
rmnd, or spirit— a facult} which enables him to 
ruminate on the objects which he does not see— 
to compare impressions— to invent— and to feel 
pleasure and pain, when their causes are either 
gone or past, or lie in the future This is what 
constitutes tlic human soul. It is an immaterial 
essence— no one knows what it consists of, or 
where it resides ; the brain and the heart arc the 
organs which it moat seems to aflbct, but it would 
be absurd to infer therefrom, that the material 
organs of the heart and tlic brain constitute the 
soul, seeing tliat the impressions of the mind some- 
times affect one organ and sometimes the otlicr. 
Thus, V lien any of the passions — lore, hope, fear, 
pleasure, or pain, arc excited, we feel them at our 
heart When we discuss a topic of cool reasoning, 
the process IS carried on in the brain ; yet both 
parts ore in a greater or less degree acted upon on 
all occasions, and we may therefore conclude, thot 
the soul resides in neither individually, but is an 
C6 
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imtnaicjM spirit, which occAslonnIl) impresses the 
one, nnd occasionally the other. TJiat the soul is 
immaterial, has been proi'cd to a mathematical dc- 
monstration. When we strike, we lift up our arm — 
when we walk, we protrude our legs aUernatcly — 
hut when we think, we move no organ : the reason 
depends on no action of matter, hut seems as it were 
to liovcr over us, to regulate the machine of our 
bodies, and to meditate and speculate on things 
abstract as w'cll as simple, extraneous as well ns con- 
nected w*ith niir individual welfare, without having 
any bond which can unite it Avilh our gross corpo- 
real bodies The flcdi is like the temporary taber- 
nacle w’liicii the soul inliabit'i, governs, and regu- 
lates ; but ns It does not consist in any organisation 
of matter, our bodies may die, and return to the 
dust from wdicnce llicy were talicn, widlc our souls 
— incorporeal essences^ arc incapable of death and 
nnnihiintion. The spirit is that portion of God's 
ow*n immortal nature, whidi he breathed into our 
clay at our hirtli, and which therefore cannot be 
destroyed, but w‘tU continue to exist when its cnrtiily 
habitation is minglnl w ith its parent dust. We must 
admit, tberefore, Avhat alt ages and nations, savage 
ns well ns civiUsciI, have acknowledged, that w'c 
have souls, nnd that, ns they arc incon>orcal, they 
do not die with our bodies, but arc necessarily im- 
mortal. The question then naturally arises, w*hat 
becomes of them after death ? Here man of liis own 
w'isdoin must stop:— but God has thouglit fit, in 
ills mercy, to reveal to us in a groat measure the 
secret of our natures, and in the Hoi} Scriptures w e 
find a plain anil intelligible account of the purposes 
of our existence, and the things we Iiavc to expect 
in the world to come. And here I shall just remark, 
that tlicnutiicnticityand divine insiiiration of Moses 
arc established beyond a doubt, and that no learned 
man can possibly deny their autliority. Over all 
nations, even among the savages of America, cut 
out as it Avcrc from the eastern world, there arc 
traditions extant of the flood, of Noah, Moses, and 
other patriarchs, by names which come so near 
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the proper ones, es to remove all ilouht of their 
identity. You know ininkind is continually In- 
creasing m number , and consequently. If )QU make 
a calculation backwards the numbers must con* 
tlnuc lessening and lessening, iintil you come to 
a point w’licrc there was only one man IVc]], 
according to tiie most probable calculation, tins 
point will be found to be about 5,600 years iiack, 
viz. the time of the creation, making allowance for 
the flood Alorcoicr, there arc appearances upon 
the surface of the globe, which denote the manner 
in which It was founded, and the procc'is thus de- 
veloped will be found to agree very exactly with 
the jx^urativc account of Closes — (Of tliib I sfinll 
treat in a subsequent letter ) — Admitting, tlicn, 
that the books of the Pentateuch were written by 
dhlnc inspiration, we see laid before us the whole 
history of our race, and, including the Prophets, 
and the >«cw Testament, the whole sciicmc of our 
future CMstcnco we learn, in the flrst place, Uiat 
God created man in a state of perfect happiness , 
that he was placed in the midst of every thing 
that could dcligiit the eye, or fascinate the mind ; 
and that he had only one command imposed upon 
him, which lie was to keep under tlic penalty of 
death Tills command God has been pleased to 
co\cr to our eyes with impenetrable obscurity. 
Mosc«, in the figurative Uingu.'ige of the cast, calls 
it eating the fruit of the ^cc of Knowledge of 
Good and £vik But this we can undcrsUind, that 
man rebelled against the command of his Maker, 
and plunged himself by that crime from a state 
of bliss to a state of sorrow, and, m the end, of 
death By death here is meant, the c'^clusion 
of t!ic soul fnnn future happiness. It followed, 
that if Adam fell from bliss, lus posterity must 
ihll, for the fruit must be hkc the parent stock: 
and a man made as it were dead, must likewise 
bring forth children under the same curse. Evil 
cannot beget good 

But the benign Father of the universe had pity 
upon Adam and his posterity, and, knowing the 
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frailty of our naturcj lie did not wish to assume the 
T/ho1c terrors of his just \ cngcancc. Still God is a 
being ulio is infinitely jus/^ as ucll as infinitely 
mcrct/itlf and therefore ins decrees are not to be 
dispensed wiUi, and his offended justice must have 
expiation The ease of mankind was deplorable j — 
mynads yet unborn were implicated bj the crime 
of their common progenitor in general rum. But 
the mercy of God prci ailed, and Jesus Christ, the 
iilcssias, of whom all ages talked before he came 
down amongst men, offered himself up as an atone* 
ment for man's crimes — The Son of God liimsclf, 
infinite in mere}, offered to take up the iiuman 
form, to undergo the sci erc^t {Kiins of human life, 
and the sci crest pangs of death ; he offered to he 
under the power of the grave for a certain period, 
and, in a word, to sustain all the punishment of our 
primitive disobedience in the stead of man. The 
atonement was infinite, because God's justice is in- 
finite; and nothing but such an atonement could 
have saved the fallen race. 

The death of Christ tlicn takes away the stain of 
original sin, and gives man at least the Fowen of 
aiiamtng eternal bliss Still our salvation is con. 
ditional, and we have certain requisitions to comply 
with ere we can be secure of heaven — TIic nc\t 
question then is, ^VIlat are the conditions on which 
we arc to be saved? The word of God here comes 
in again In elucidation of our duty : the chief point 
insisted upon is, that wo should keep God's Law 
conlnincd in the Ten Commandments ; but as the 
omission or breach of one article of the twch*c 
tables 15 a crime just of as great magnitude as the 
original sin, and entails tlic penalty on us as much 
as if we had infringed the whole, God, seeing our 
frailty, provided n means of efiecting our salvation, 
in which nothing should be required of us but reli- 
ance on his truth. — God sent the Saviour to bear 
the woigiit of our sins : he, therefore, requires us to 
behove implicitly, that tlirougli his blood we shall 
be accepted. This Is the succedaneum which lie 
imposed in lieu of the observance of Uic moral law. 
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PaUh! BcliunCi avd rr. shail nc swed -—He 
requires from us to throw ourselves upon the Re- 
dcczncTt to loolw for acceptance through him alono» 
to regard ourselves ns depraved, debased, fallen 
creatures, who can do nothing worthy in Ins sight, 
and who onl> hope for n\CTc> through the Lord and 
Saviour Jc&us ChnsU Taith is the foundation-stone ^ 
Faith IS the superstructure , Faith » all in all — 

By Faith arc >c sased , b) Faith arc)c justlflcd.** 

How easy, dear Kcnllc, arc the condUtons 
God Imposes upon ml He onlj commands us to 
(bel the lie of common gratitude, to trust In the 
mediation of his Son, and all shall be fotguen u$ 
And shall our pndc, our deluded imaginations, our 
false philosophy, mtcrfcrc to blind our eyes to the 
beauties of so benevolent, so licnlgn a sy stem 
Or shall earthly pleasures cngTO'-» all our thouglits, 
nor leave space for a care for our souls?— Gotl 
forbuL As for Faith, if our hearts arc hardened, 
and u c cannot feel that implicit, that Ten ent belief, 
which the Scnpiure requires, let m pray to God 
that he will send his Holy Spirit down upon u«, tliat 
he wlU enlighten our understanding with the know, 
ledge of that truth which is too va«t, too sublime 
for human understandings, unassisted by Divine 
Graec, to comprehend. 

X have here drawn a liasty outline of the gospel- 
plan of salvation. In a future letter t shall en- 
deavour to fill it up At present I shall only say, 
think on these things t —They arc of moment mean- 
cclvablc —Read your Bible, in order to confirm 
yourtclf in these sublime truths, and pray to God 
to sanctify to you the instructions it contains At 
present 1 would turn your attention, exclusively, 
to the Kew Testament Read also the book which 
accompanies this lottery— it is by the great Locke, 
and win serve to show you what so illustrious a. 
philosopher thought of Revelation* 
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TO MR, R.A- 


Nottjngham, ATa^ 7th, 1801* 

DCAR RODCRT, 

♦ * ^ * 

You don’t know how I long to hear how your de- 
clamation was rcccii’cd, and all about it,'* as we 
say in these parts. I hope to see it, when I see its 
author and pronouncer Tliemistoclcs, no doubt, 
received due praise from >ou for his valour and 
suhtiett/, but 1 trust you poured dovm a torrent of 
eloquent indignation upon the ruling principles of 
his actions, and the motive of his conduct, while 
you exalted the mild and unassuming virtues of his 
more amiable rival. The object of Themistoclcs 
was the aggrandisement of himself, that of Aristides 
the welfare and prosperity of the state The one 
endeavoured to swell the glory of his country ; tlic 
other to promote its security, external and internal, 
foreign and domestic While you estimated the 
services \\ hicli Tlicmistocles rendered to the state, in 
opposition to those of Aristides, you of course re- 
membered that the former had the largest scope 
for action, and that he influenced his countrymen to 
fall into all liis plans, while they banished his com- 
petitor, not by his superior wisdom or goodness, but 
by those Intriguca and factious artiflees w^hich 
Aristides would have disdained. Themistoclcs cer- 
tainly did use bad means to a desirable end; and 
if we may assume it as an axiom, that Providence 
will forward the designs of a good sooner than those 
of a bad man ; whatever inequality of abilities there 
may be between the two characters, it will follow 
tliat, had Athens remained under the guidance of 
Aristides, it would have been better for her. The 
diffbrcncc between Themistoclcs and Aristides seems 
to me to be tins : That the former was a wise and a 
fortunate man ; and that the latter, though he had 
equal ivisdom, had not equal good fortune. We may 
admire the heroic qualities and the crafty policy of 
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the one, but to the temperate and disinterested 
patnotism, tho good and virtuous dispositions of 
the other, VIC can alone give the meed of heart* 
felt praise. 

I only mean by this, that vre must not infer 
Thcmistoclcs to have been the better or tbe greater 
man, because he rendered more essential services 
to the state than Aristides, nor even that his system 
was the most judicious, but onl>, that, by decision 
of character, and by good fortune, his measures 
succeeded best 

* * it * 

Tlio rules of composition arc, m my opinion, very 
few. If we have a mature acquaintance with out 
subject, there is little fear of our expressing it as we 
ought, prov ided we have liad some Ittile c\|K:ncnco 
in writing Tile fir^t thing to be aimed ot is per* 
spicuity. 77/0/ is tlic great point, winch, once at- 
tained, will make all oilier obstacles smooth to us. 
In order tovintc pcrspicuouslv, we should have a 
perfect knowledge of the topic on which we arc 
about to treat, in all its bearings and dependencies. 
We should think well beforehand what w ill be the 
dearest method of convoying tho dnft of our design. 
This is similar to what tlic painters call the massing, 
or getting the cITcct of the more prominent lights 
and shades by broad dashes of Uic jicncii When our 
thesis is well arranged m our mind, and we have 
prcdispo<;cd our arguments, reasonings, and illus- 
trations, so as the} shall all conduce to the object in 
view, in regular sequence and gradation, we may 
sit down and express mir ideas in as dear a manner 
as we can, alwn}s using such words as arc most 
suited to our purpose; and when two modes of 
expression, equally luminous, present tlicmsclvcs, 
selecting that which h Uic most harmonious and 
elegant. 

It sometimes happens that writers, m aiming at 
perspicuity, overreach thcmsch cs, by empio} ing too 
many words, and perplex the mind by a multipli- 
city of illustrations. This is a very fatal error. 
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Circumlocution seldom conduces to plainness ; and 
you may take it os a maxim, that, wlien once an 
idea is clearly expressed^ every additional stroke will 
only confuse the mind, and diminish the cfTcct 
When jou have once learned to express > ourself 
with clearness and propnet), you will soon arrive 
at elegance. Every thing else, in fact, vwU follovr 
as of course But I you not to invert the 
order of things, and be paying 3’our addresses to 
the Graces, when >011 ought to be studying per- 
spicuity. Young writers, in general, arc too soli- 
citous to round off their periods, and regulate the 
cadences of their st) le. Hence the feeble pleonasms 
and idle repetitions which deform their pages. If 
you v\ould have 3*our compositions vigorous, and 
masculine in their tone, let 'every word tcll; and 
when you detect yourself polishing off a sentence 
With expletives, regard 3'oursclf in exactly the same 
predicament with a poet who should eke out the 
measure of his verses with titum, titom, tee, sir.’* 
So much for stylo 

♦ * * 


TO MII.R.A . 

Nottingham, 9 th May, 1801. 

MY DEAR TRICND, 

* ♦ * ♦ 

1 HAVE not spoken as >ct to Messrs Coldham and 
Enfield. Your injunction to suspend so doing has 
left me in a state of mind, which, 1 think, 1 am 
blameablc for indulging, but which is indescribably 
painful I had no sleep last night, partly from 
anxict}*, and partly from the effects of alowicvcr, 
which has preyed on my nerves for the last six or 
seven days I am afraid, Robert, my religion is 
very superficial. I ought not to feel this distrust 
of God’s providence. Should I now be prevented 
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from going to college, I shall regard U as a Just 
punishment for my want of faith, 

I conclude Mr. Martyn has failed In procuring the 
aid he expected ? Is it so ? 

♦ » ♦ ♦ 

On these contingencies, Robert, 3 'ou must Imow, 
from my peculiar situation, I shall iicy cr be able 
to get to college. My mother, at all times a\’cr!c, 
has lately been pressed by one of the deacons of 
Castlcgatc Meeting, to prcridl on me to go to Dr. 
%\'illiam5. Tills idea now fills her head, and she 
would feel no small degree of pleasure in tlic failure 
of my resources for college. Besides this, her na. 
tural anxiety for my nclfarc nill ncicr allow her to 
permit me to go to the Uniicrsit}, dqicnding almost 
entirely on herself, knowing not only the sMde~ 
quact/f but the great uneertaintj/, of her aid. Cold* 
bam and Enfield must likewise be satisfied that my 
way Is clear: 1 tremble, I almost despair. A vancty 
of contending emotions, which I cannot pirticu* 
lansc, agitate my mind. I tremble lest I should 
hate mistaken my call : these arc solemn warn* 
{ngs:*~but no— I cannot entertain the thought. 
To the mintstiy 1 am devoted, I believe, hy God| 
in what way must be left to his providence. 

* 4t * * 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

C&mbndfief Mny, J60f. 

DCAn Noitxr, 

1 scAnccL'i know what to say on the scorcofcomlng 
to London. You maybe sure 1 should ]m*c no 
objection; hut as it is an expensewithout answering 
any end, I cannot but hesitate. If you think it may 
possibly be at all scmcGablc to me, so fhr .is relates 
to the University, I will certainly come, and stay 
two or three days, otherwise I think It will be my 
duty to deny myself this pleasure. 1 shall stay here 
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till Wcdncsdoy next, in ease 1 do not go to town, 
and till Monday, if I do. So, if you will write by 
return of post, and say whether } 0 u think I may do 
good in London, I shall be better able to decide. 

1 nm truly gratified by your brotherly ofibr with 
regard to the expenses, but I am by no means in- 
clined to make that an inducement to come to 
town, because if the cost be mneeessarUy incurred, 
it IS no matter whctlicr it come out of your pocket, 
or my own. 

I have not been able to do any good here yet ; 
indeed I ha\c not seen Mr, Simeon, but I am ad- 
initted of St Jolm’s, and 1 shall certainly reside, if 
1 trust only to my own resources, as there is a man 
of that college, who has only SO/, per annum | and 
I have been assured by one of the principals, that, 
(while the Sizarships arc so very advantageous,) I 
may live with frugality for that sum. 

* jf- ♦ * 

I find onc'grcat objection to me here, is, that! 
am of dissenting family, and am rather inclined 
that way m}5cir, (wliich latter is hy no means true^ 
so I have no very sanguine expectations; but I 
shall make no concessions, nor at all attempt to 
ingratiate myself with men who may be thus pre- 
judiced. I thank God, I am independent enough 
to need no artifices of obsequiousness or concili- 
ation 

1 am glad you heard Mr. Simeon ; he is a truly 
pious man, and an excellent preacher. 

When 1 get to Nottingham, 1 shall continue my 
letters on the Christian religion, of which my lost 
was only an introduction, and shall show how ex- 
actly the doctrine of the church coincides with^thc 
Scriptures. 

1 must conclude by recommending you, in a 
spiritual sense, to the guidance of the all-wise^and 
merciful God, who alone is able to bring you to his 
perfect light, and establish you in those paths which 
lead to peace, and are themselves perfect enjoy- 
ment. 
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TO ms BROTHER NEVILLE, 

NotUn;;liaxn, JunCf 1S01 

DE\R NEVILLE, 

In answer to joiir ijucstlon, Whether the Sizars 
have any duties to perform ? I ansner, No Somc- 
bod}\ perhaps, has been hinting (Iiat there nrc 
servile ofliccs to be performed by Sizars It is n 
common opinion, but perfectly crroncousi. Tlic 
QjJord srm/ors, I bclic\c, hmc man} unpleasant 
duties , but the Sizars at Cambridge onl} difTcr from 
the rest in name. 

« « * 


TO lAIR. B. MADDOCK. 

Nottinnltim, Jane ISth, ISOI 

MT DEiR Dry, 

I DO not sit down to write you a long letter, for 
I hay c been too miicii exhausted n ith mathematics 
to have much vigour of mind left. My lines wiU 
therefore be wider than tlicy nrc xront to be, and I 
shall, for once, be obliged to diflhsc a little matter 
over a broad surface For a consolatory letter I 
trust }ou have little need, as by this time }ou have 
no doubt learned to meet with calmness those tem- 
porary privations and Inconveniences xxhidi, in this 
life, we must expect, and therefore should be pre- 
pared to encounter. 

* * * ♦ 

This istruG*-this is CAnsttan philosophy; It is a 
philosophy in which we must all, sooner or Inter, be 
instituted, and which, if }ou steadfastly persist in 
seeking, I am sure God will assist you to your mani- 
fest comfort and peace. 

There are sorrows, and there are misfortunes 
which bow down the spirit bc}ond the aid of all 
human comfort Of thcsci 1 know, my dear Ren, 
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you have had more than common experience $ but 
while the cup of life docs ovcrilow with draughts of 
such extreme asperity, we ought to fortify ourselves 
against lesser evils, as unimportant to man, who 
has much hca\dcr woes to expect, and to the 
Christian, whose joys arc laid beyond the verge o 
mortal existence* There arc alHictions, there arc 
privations, where death and hopes irrcco^crahly 
blasted leave no prospect of retrieval i when 1 would 
no more say to the mourner, Man, wherefore 
weepest thou^” than 1 would ask the winds why 
they blcti', or the tempest why it raged. Sorrows 
like these arc sacred ; but the inferior troubles of 
partial separation, %'cxatious occupation, and op- 
posing current of human affairs, are such as ought 
not, at least immoderately, to aflfbet a Christian, but 
rather ought to be contemplated as the necessary 
accidents of life, and disregarded while their pains 
arc more sensibly felt. 

Do not think, 1 beseech you, my dear Ben, that I 
wish to represent your borrows as light or trivial ; I 
know they arc not light; I know they are not trivial ; 
but I wish to induce you to summon up the man 
within you; and while those unhappy troubles, 
which you cannot alleviate, must continue to tor. 
ment you, I uould exhort you to nsc superior to 
the crosses of life, and sliow yourself a genuine dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, in the endurance ofm*!! with- 
out repining, or unavailable lamentations. 

Blest as you are with the good testimony of an 
approving conscience, and happy in an intimate 
communion witli the all-pure and all-merciful God, 
these trifling concerns ought not to molest you ; nay, 
were the tide of advcislty to turn strong against you, 
even were your friends to forsake you, and abject 
poverty to stare you in the face, you ought to be 
abundantly thankfUI to God for his mercies to you ; 
you ought to consider yourself still as rich, yea, to 
look around you, and say, I am far happier than the 
sons of men. 

This is a s}stcm of philosophy which, for myself, 
I shall not only preach, but practise. We arc here 
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for nobler purposes than to irastc the fleeting mo- 
ments of our lives in lamentations and wailtiiKs mcr 
troubles, nhich, in their nidcst extent, do butaffect 
the present state, and which, pcrliaps, onl) regard 
our pcrsonol case and prosperity. Make me an 
'outcast— n beggar ; place me a barc-footed pilgrim 
*00 the top of thcAlps ortho Fyrennees, and 7 should 
hate wherewithal to sustain the spirit within me, 
in the reflection that all tins was but as for a mo- 
ment, and that a period would come when wrong, 
and injury, and trouble should be no more. Arc we 
to be so utterly enslaved b} habit and association, 
thatwcbhaU spend our lives in an\lot) and bitter 
care, only that w e may find a co\ cring for our bodies, 
or the means of assuaging hunger » for what else 
is an anxiety after the world? Or arc even the fbl- 
lowcrs of Christ themselves to be infected with the 
inane, tlic childisli desire of heaping togctlicr 
wealth ? Were a man, in the way of making n 
large fortune, to take up his hat and stick, and say, 

T am useless here, and unhappy; I will go and 
abide with the Gentoo or the Paraguay, where 1 
Shall be happy and uscfbl/* he would be laughed 
at; butl say he would proi’c himself a more rea- 
sonable and virtuous man, than Jic who binds him- 
self down to a business which he dislikes, because 
it would be accounted strange or foolish to abandon 
so good a concern, and who heaps up wealth for 
which he has little rchsli, because the world ac* 
counts it policy. 

I will refrain from pursuing this tone of reasoning. 
1 know the weakness of human nature, and I know 
that we ma) argue witli a deal of fbree, to show the 
folly of gnef, when we ourselves arc its passive vic- 
tims; But whether strength of mind prevail with 
you, or whctlicr you stiU indulge in melancholy 
bodings and repinlngs, t am still your fnend, nay, 
your sympathising Tticnd Hard, and callous, and 
** unfeeling '* as I may seem, I have a heart for zny 
ever dear Bciuomin. 


HENRY KIRKB WHITE. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

■WTlford, near NotUngTiani, ■ ■■ - -j ISOI* 

DCAIl ^X^1LLr, 

I NOW write to you from a little cottage at Wilford» • 
where 1 Imre taken a room for a fortnight, as well 
for the benefit of my health, as for the advantage of 
uninterrupted study. I live in a homely house, in a 
homely style, butam well occupied, and perfectly at 
my ease. 

And now, my dear Brother, I must sincerely beg 
pardon for all those manifold neglects of which 
I cannot but accuse m>5clf towards you When 
I recollect innumerable requests in your letters, 
which I have not noticed, and many enquiries I 
have not satisfied, T almost feel afraid that you will 
imagine I no longer regard your letters with bro- 
therly fondness, and that you will cease to exercise 
towards mo jour wonted confidence and friend- 
ship Indeed, jou may take my word, they have 
arisen from my peculiar circumstances, and not 
from any unconcern or disregard of j’our avishes. 
I am now bringing my affairs (l^ugli not at the 
word) into some regularity, after all the hurry 
and confusion in which they hare been plunged, 
by the distraction of mind attending my publi- 
cation, and the projected change of my destination 
in life. 

Hi 3h * * 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

. Wilfotfl, near Nottingham, ■ , 1804. 

DEAR NE\ILLC, 

H- * H HU 

I iiAVc run very much on the ^rrong side of the 
post here ; for having sent copies round to such 
persons as had ghen me in their names, os sub* 
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scnbcn, with compliments, (licy bn\c placed them 
Co the account of presents ! 

* * * * 

And now, in> dear Neville, I must give >ou the 
most ingenious specimen of (he invention of pect) 
envy \ou perhaps ever heard of. When Addison 
produced *'Cato,'* it Mas currcnU> rccchcd, that 
he had bought it of a vicar for 40/. TIic Not- 
tingham gentr>, hnotvlng me too poor to bu> 
my poems, lliouglit they could do no better than 
place it to the account of famil}-a(rvction, and, lo ! 
ilirs. Smith is become tlic sole author. Mho has 
nude use of her bF0ther*5 name a feint! I 
heard of this report jfrs! covertly ; it was said that 
Mrs. SmitlMvastbc princiiial writer: ncKt It was 
said that I Mas tlic author of one of the inferior 
smaller pieces only (“M} Stud} and, lahll}, on 
mentioning the circumstances to Mr. lie 

confessed that he had heard several times that my 
** sister was the sole quilhdnvcr of the family, and 
that roaster Henry, In i^rtlcuhr, was rather shal- 
low,** but that he had refrained from telling me, 
because he thought it would vex. me. Now, as to the 
vexing me, it only has afibrded me a hearty laugh. 
I sent my compliments to one great lady, whom I 
hcanl propngating tliis ridiculous report, and con- 
gratulated her on her Ingenuity, Idling licr, as a 
great secret, that neither my sister or myself had 
any ebim to an} of tlio poems for the nght author 
was the Great Mogul's cousin-gcnn.in The best 
part of thestot}* is, that my good fneiid, Benj, Mad- 
docl:, found means to get me to m rite verges extem- 
pore, to prove Mlictlicr 1 could tig rhymes or not, 
wbicl), it Ecems, he doubted. 


The fofloKirtg are the verses referred to in the 
foregoing letter: they were composed cr/efiipore in 
the presence of this friend, os.an cvidcnccpf Henry's 
ability to wnte poetry : — ^ 

D ’ ' 
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Tiiou base repiner at another’s joy, 

AVIiose eye turns green at merit not thine own. 
Oh, far away from generous Britons fly, 

And find in meaner dimes n fitter throne. 

Away, mvay, it shall not be. 

Thou shalt not dare defile our plains ; 

The truly generous heart disdains 
Thy meaner, lowlier fires, while he 
Joys at another's jo3', and smiles at others’ jollitj'. 

Triumphant monster! though thy schemes succeed: 

Schemes laid in Acheron, the brood of night, 

Yet, but a little while, and nobly freed, 

Thy happy victim will emerge to light ; 

'When o’er his head in silence that reposes. 

Some kindred soul shall come to drop a tear ; 
Tlicn will his last cold pillow turn to roses. 

Which thou hadst planted with the thorn severe ; 
Then will thy baseness stand confest, and all 
Will curse the ungen’rous fate, that bade a Feet fall. 

* 


Yet, ah ! thy arrows are too keen, too sure : 

Could’st thou not pitch upon another prey ? 

Alas 1 in robbing him thou robb’st the poor. 

Who only boast what thou w ould'st take away j 
See the lorn Bard at midnighUstudy sitting. 

O’er his pale features streams his dying lamp; 
Wliile o’er fond Fancy’s pale perspective flitting. 
Successive forms their fleet ideas stamp. 

Yet say, is bliss upon his brow imprest ; 

Docs jocund Health in thought’s still mansion 
Lo, the cold dews that on his temples rest, [live ? 
That short quick sigli •— their sad responses give. 

And canst thou rob a Poet of his song; * 
Snatch from the bard his trivial meed of praise ? 
Small arc his gams, nor does he hold them long; 

Then leave, oh, leave him to enjoy his laj's 
Willie 3'Ct he lives— > fur to his merits Just, 

Though future ages join, his fame to raise. 

Will the loud trump awake his oold unheeding dust? 

* Jk * % 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK, 

Nottingham. 7th.Tulv, ISO! 

Ml DHAn nLV, 

Tiic real wants of life arc few, tlic support of the 
body, slmpl}, is no c^penshe matter; .mil ns we 
arc not mnd upon silks and sntms, the coverinf; of 
it Will not be more co»tl). The otil) supcrdiuiy 1 
should coict would be books, but I 1ms c Icanicd 
bow to abridge that plCfisurc; and basing sold the 
flower of my library for the amazing sum of Six 
Guineas, I mean to try whether meditation will 
not supply the place of general reading, and pro. 
babi}, b} the time I am poor and ncc(I>, 1 ^hall 
look upon a large Iibrarj like a fashionable wnrd« 
robe, goodly and pleasant, but as to the real utility, 
indiflbrent. 

So much for Stoinsm, and nosr for 'Stonaehism 
I shall nerer, neser marr^ ! It cmnnt, must not 
be. As to aflbctions, mine ore already engaged as 
much as they will cs*cr be, and this h one reason 
why I belies e m} life will be a life of celibacy. I 
pray to God that it may be so, and that 1 may be 
happy in that state. I lose too ardently to make 
lore innocent, and therefore 1 say f.ircucll to it. 
Besides, I base another inducement; I cannot in- 
troducc a woman into pos*crty for xny lo\c*s sake, 
nor could I well bear to see such a one ns 1 must 
marry struggling witb narrow circumstances, and 
Sighing for the fortunes of her children. No, 1 say, 
forbear! and may the example of St Gregory of 
Naz and St Basil support me 
All friends arc svcll except your humble scribe, 
who has got a little too mucli into his old svay since 
your departure Stud) mg and musing, and dream- 
ing of cs'CT) thing but hts health ; still, amid all Ills 
studying, musings, and dreams. 

Your true friend and brother, 

H. K. AVHITE. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Nottlnghanii July Otli, 1801. 

3k * ^ 

I CAX now inform you, that 1 have reason to be- 
lieve my way through college is dear before me. 
From what source 1 Know not ; but through the 
liands of Mi. Simeon 1 am provided with SO/, per 
annum ; and while things go on so prosperously as 
they'do now, 1 can command SO/ or SO/, more from 
my friends, and this, in all probability, until I take 
my degree. TIic fiicnds to whom I allude arc my 
9^ot/icr and hi other 

My mot4ier has, for these live years pa^t, kept a 
boarding school in Nottingham ; and so long as her 
school continues in its present state, she can supply 
me with 15/. or SOL per annum, without incon- 
venience ; but should she die, (and her health Is, 1 
fear, but infirm,) that resource will altogether fail. 
Still, 1 think, my prospect is so good as to preclude 
any anxiety on my part; and perhaps my income 
will be more than adequate to my wants, ns X shall 
be a Sizar of St. John’s, where the college-emolu- 
ments are more than commonly large. 

In this situation of my aflhirs, you \\ ill perhaps 
agree with me in thinking that a subscription for 
a volume of poems will not be necessary ; and, cer- 
tainly, that measure is one which will be better 
avoided, if it may bCL I have lately looked over 
what poems 1 have by me in manuscript, and. find 
them more numerous than 1 G.\pcctcd j but many of 
them would perhaps be styled mopish and maivMsIt, 
and even misanthropic, in the language of the 
world: though from the latter sentiment, I am 
sure I can say, no one is more opposite than X am. 
TIicsc poems, therefore, will never see the light, as, 
from a teacher of that word which gives all strength 
to the feeble, more fortitude and Christian phi. 
losophy may, with justice, he expected than they 
display. The remainder of my verses would not 
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posscfs any great interest: mere description is often 
mere nonsense; and I hare acquired a rtningo 
habit, irlicncvcr I do point out a train of moral 
sentiment from the contemplation of a picture, to 
give it a gloomy and querulous cast, when there 
is nothing in the occasion but what ought to inspire 
Joy and gratitude: I have one* poem, honcrer, 
of some Icngtii, which I shall preserre , and I have 
another of considerable magnitude in design, but 
of which only a part is written, which I am fhirly 
at a loss whether to commit to the flames, or at 
some Aiturc opportunity to flmsb. The subject is 
the death of Christ. I have no Ihcnd whose opinion 
IS at ail to be relied on, to whom 1 could submit it, 
and, perhaps, after all, it may be absolutely worth- 
less 

With regard to that part of my proiislon winch 
IS dcn\ cd from mj unknoim friend, it is of course 
conditional; and as it is not a proMsion for o poet, 
but for a camhdafe for orders, I bclicre it is exiicct- 
ch, and indeed it has been hinted as a thing advis. 
able, that 1 should barter the muses for mathema- 
tics, and abstain from writing verses at least until 
1 take my degree If 1 find thatnll my time will bo 
requisite, in order to prejmre for the important office 
I am destined to fill, I shall certainly do my duty, 
however severely it may cost me: but if I find I 
may lawfully and conscientiously relax mjsclf at 
intervals, with those delightful rci cries which have 
hitherto formed the chief pleasure of my life, I 
shall, ^rithout scruple, indulge mjscif in them 

I know tlio pursuit of Truth is a much more im- 
portant business than the cxcnnsc of the imagina- 
tion , and amid all the quaintness ond stiff method 
of the mathematicians, f can ci cn discover a source 
of chaste and exalted pleasure. To their so\ crq,but 
saluUry di«cip1inc, I must now " subdue the vivid 
shapings of my youth and though 1 shall cast 
many a fond lingering look to Fanc}*s more allur. 
jng paths, yet I shall be repaid by the anticipation 

* Tiks Is protaLlj tho poem nllnilcd to* 

v$ 
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of days, when I xna} enjoj the swpct satisfaction 
of being useful, in no ordinary degree, to my fellow- 
mortals. 

^ * 


TO THE REV. MR. S ' « ' 

IVuitcritiRliaiTi, ■ ■■ , ISOI. 

DPAH Slit, 

Iitr consequence of your letter of the 8th August 
last, I took the liberty of writing to Mr. Atkinson, 
requesting his ad\ ice and directions, as you signified 
your wish that 1 should I received, in answer, the 
letter which I have copied Jlrst on the other side. 
Since I had myself written to Mr. Atkinson, stating, 
that in pursuance of your advice, I declined the 
assistance, for the offhr of which I was indebted to 
the Society; and os 1 aUo understood you had 
written to the same oflcct, I did not exactly un. 
dcrstnnd tlic purport of this letter Mr Dash wood 
w*a5 of opinion, tliat X had no time to lose ; and at 
the recommendation of the Her. Mr. Cocker, of 
Bunney, near Nottingham, Jic procured me a tutor 
in tlic Rev. L. Grainger, of Wintringliam, Lincoln- 
shire, who WMS once an usher in Mr. Joseph Milner’s 
school at Hull 

Witli this gentleman I have noxv been three 
weeks, I have this evening received from Mr. 
Atkinson the letter which is last copied on the 
other Side; and, unless the steps Mr A. has taken 
are m consequence of some arrangement between 
him and you, and of wdiich I am ignorant, I am 
at a loss to account for the intelligence it contains. 
I take it for] granted, however, that things remain 
in their former train, and that a misunderstanding 
has arisen from the want of sulHcIciit explicitness 
in my letters. 

I feel particularly uneasy with regard to this 
apparent misunderstanding. As ^Ir. Atkinson, for 
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whose rricndly ofliecs I am prcatl^ Indebted, may 
think I am making an unliancbonic return for the 
trouble he has taken on my behalf i and the Society 
may, with seeming justice, be displeased at my 
taking up their time and attention to no puriiosc, 
1 am anxious to remo^ c any ill impression which 
may be made in the minds of these gentlemen ; 
and If I might hope that you would take the trouble 
of making the ncccssarj cxp1anntion5 to Sfr. At- 
kinson, I should be happ) in the Lonfldcncc, that all 
has been done i\hich is necessary to clear up the 
mistake. 

* * * ♦ 


TO ant SERGEANT ROUGH. 

Nottin;;Ii3ni, SlUi Julf, ISO! 

man mn, 

* ♦ * ♦ 

I TiiivK Mr .Voorr’s lo\'o.pocms arc Infamous, be- 
cause they subvert tlic first great object of poetry 
» flic encouragement of the virtuous and the noble, 
and metamorphose nutritious aliment into poison 
I think the muscsarc degraded u hen they arc made 
the handmaids of scnsualitj, and the binds of a 
brothel 

Perhaps it may be the opinion of n young man, but 
1 think too, the old system of heroic attachment, 
with all its attendant notions of honour and spot- 
Icssnc^s, nas. In the end, calculated to promote the 
interests of the human race, for though it produced 
a tempataty alienation of mind, perhaps bordering 
on insanit> , } ct n ith the ver^ extras agance and mad- 
ness of the sentiments, there were inn oven certain 
imperious principles of \irtuc and generosity, whlcli 
would probably remain after time had evaporated 
the heat of passion, and sobered the luxuriance of 
a romantic imagination. I think, therefore, a man 
of song 16 rendering the community a service when 
D4 
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lie dlsplayF the enlour of mnnly affection in a 
pleasing light ; but certainly ^vc need no incentives 
to tlic irregular gratificntinn of our appetites; and 
I should tliiiih it n proper punisliment for tlie poet 
who holds forth the nllurcnicnts of illicit pleasures 
in amiable and seductive colours, should his wife, 
his sister, or ins child, fall a victim to the licen- 
tiousness he has been inslnimcntal in diffusing: 


TO AIR. B. JilADDOCK. 

WintcnnRliaxn, Avgust Sd, 1601. 

MY DEAR nnv, 

1 AM all anxiety to learn the issue of >our proposal 
to } our father. Surely it \rill proceed ; surely a plan 
laid out with such fair prospects of happiness to >ou, 
as well ns me, will not be frustrated. Write to me 
the moment >ou hare any information on the 
subject. 

1 think we shall be happy together at Cambridge ; 
and in the ardent pursuit of Christian knowledge, 
and CMstian virtue, we shall he doubly united. 
■We were before lVicnd«; now, I hope, likely to 
be still more emphatically so. But I must not 
anticipate. 

I Icll Notlinghnm without seeing my brother 
Neviite, who arrived there two days after me. This 
is a circumstance which 1 much regret; but I hope 
he will come this way when he goes, according to 
bis intention, to a watering place. Ncrinc lias been 
a good brother to me, and there arc not many 
things which would give me more pleasure than, 
after so long a separation, to see him again. I dare 
not iiopc tlint I shall meet yon and him together, in 
October at NTottmgham. , 

My days flow on here in an even tenor. They are. 
Indeed, studious da>s, for my studies seem to mul- 
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tiply on in> Innd^, ami I am so much occupied ivilh 
them, that I am hccorotng a mere l)ook\\onn, run* 
ning orcr the rules of Greek tcr^iflcation in my 
vralkfi, instead of expatiating on the beauties of the 
surrounding srener} Wintcringhamis, indeed, non 
a delightful place * the trees arc in full > erdure, the 
crops arc browning the fields, and my former walks 
arc become dry under foot, which I base ncicr 
known them to be before. The opening M^ta, from 
our churcli.yanl oior tlic Humber, to the lulls, and 
receding sales of Yorkbhire, assumes a thousand 
new aspects. I sometimes watch it at evening, w lien 
the sun is Just gliding the siimmitb of the hill*, and 
the Ion lands arc beginning to take n brouticr liua 
The showers partial!) falling m the distance, while 
all is serene above me; the swelling sail rapidly 
falling down the river, and, .not least of all, the 
villages, woods, and villas on the opposite bank, 
sometimes render this scene quite cuclnnting to 
me; and it is no contemptible relaxation, after a 
man has been puzzling his brains o\ cr thcintrlcaclcs* 
of Greek choruses all the day, to come out and 
unbend his mind n itii careless thought and negligent 
fancies^ while he rcfrc»hcs his body with the fresh 
air of the country 

I wish you to hate a taste of these pleasures with 
me ; and If ever I should live to be blessed witit a 
quiet parsonage, and that great object of my am- 
bition, a garden, I ha\c no doubt but we shnll be, 
for some short intcn als, at least, two quiet, contented 
bodies These will be our relaxations; our 5irsx* 
ness Will be of a nobler kind Let us tigilantly 
fortif) ourselves against the exigencies of the scri* 
ous appointment we arc, with God's blessing, to 
fulfil ; and if we go into the church prepared to do 
our dut), there is every rcasoneblc prospect that 
our labours will be blessed, and that we shall be 
blessed in them As your habits generally have been 
averse to what is called close application. It will be 
too much for your strength, as well as unadvlsahlc 
in other points of view, to study v cry intensely , hut 
regularly you may, and must read ; and depend upon 
D5 
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ity a man will work more wondets by stated and 
constant application, than by unnatuml and forced 
endeavours. 

* * * * 


TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 

^ottlnRhanii Slst Au;*. ISO I. 

MY nnAU c— , • 

Jtc % * 3k 

• Yon must know, tlicn, in the first place, (to begin 
mcthodtcnlly,) that, ns 1 ba\ c a year to spare be- 
tween the time when I should take my degree (were 
I to go to college now), and the period when 1 
should be old enough to be ordained, it has been 
thought, that were 1 to delay going to Cambridge 
another twelve months, it would not retard any of 
my plans ; at the same time that it would provide 
mo with much better means of cutting a figure. 
Almond stands fn codem pra^dhantcnlo, (this is 
logical Latin,} co we have agreed to go and study 
together under some able cla^i^ic, and then to take 
all the Unix orsity honours by storm. 

1 am advised to make Scotland the scat of my 
preparatory labours, not only on account of its being 
a learned soil, but on account of the cheap rate at 
which I may there live, and be taught The largest 
sum I can afford to give for a year’s board and tui- 
tion being 40/. I believe, it will be worth a man’s 
while in Scotland, to take me and my friend for SO/., 
and the only dlfOcuIty is, in finding a respectable 
man, and well-grounded classic, xxho will undertoko 
the Important task. 

Almond conceives that your good father is the 
surest source to obtain this information from, and 
we may, perhaps, trouble him to give us some in- 
tcUigcncc, or directions to guide our applications, 
through your hands. 
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TO MR. B. 3MADDOCK. 

NoUiD^liam« Sqitcinlicr, 1501. 

^lY DCIR OCN, 

By tlio time you will open this letter^ we Fhall hoTC 
parted* Godonl> knows whether ever to meet again. 
Tlie chances and cobiiaUics of human life arc buch 
as to render it alwajs qucbtionahlc whether three 
months maj not separate ub former from an absent 
fnend. 

« * * * 

For ny part, I shall feel a \acuum when ^ ou arc 
gone, uhich wdl not C3sil> be flllcd up 1 shall miss 
my only lutixnatc fncnfl — the companion of my 
walks the interrupter of my m.:ning studies. I 
shell return, m a great measure, to m> old tohtaiy 
habits. I cannot a^so.Mctc w itli % * nor 

jetwith j|t * S' has no place 111 my 
afll-ction*, though he has in m> esteem. It \«as to 
}ou alone 1 looked os m} adopted brother, and (al- 
though, for reasons you ma> licrcattcr leant, I Iia\ c 
not made }ou my perfect conddant) my Lomfortcr. 
^ Hea mifti rtmcc, f’ale^ iongitw i'alef Ihopcjou 
will sometimes think of me, and giic me a |iortion 
in >our pni>crs. 

* * * * 

Perhaps it may he 111.11 I am not formed for 
l^icndship, that 1 expect more than can cicr he 
found Time Will tutor me; I amasingulirbcing 
under a common outside: I am a profound dis. 
scmblcr of my inward feelings, and necessity has 
taught me the art. I am long before I can unbo- 
som to a friend, }ct, I think, 1 am slnceic In my 
fncndshjp . }ou must not attribute tills to any 
suspiciousness of nature, but must consider that 
I Iticd 6 c^cntce^ 3 cars my own confidant, my own 
friend, full of projects and strange thoughts, and 
confiding them to no one I am habitually reserved, 
and habitually cautious in letting it be seen that I 
hide any thing. Towards you I would fam conquer 
DG 
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tho^c Iinblls, and this is one step toivnrds cfTccting 
tlic conquest 

I «'in] not ircil, Ben, to.nzgI)t, my hand.writing 
and stjie will show ; 1 Jiavc rambled on, however^ 
to some length ; my letter may serve to beguile a 
few moments on j our way. I must say good bje to 
you, and may God bless you, and preserve }ou, and 
be >our guide and director for evert Kemember, 
ho is always with }ou ; remember, that in him you 
have a comforter in every gloom. In your wakeAil 
nights, when } ou have not me to talk to, his car will 
be bent down on your pillow. Wiiat better bosom 
firiend has a man than the merciful and benignant 
Father of nil ^ Happy, thrice happy, arc } ou in the 
privilege of bis grace and acceptance. 

Dear Ben, 

I am your true friend, 

H. K WHITE 


TO MR. K. SWANN. 

High Pavement, October 4th, ISOf. 

nC\Il KIRKC, 

% % A! * 

For your kind and very valuable present, 1 know 
not how to tliank 3*011. The Arclibishop * has long 
been one of my most favourite divines ; and a com- 
plete set of his sermons really sets me up,'' I 
hope I am able to appreciate the merits of such a 
collection, and I sliall always value them apart from 
tlicir merit, as a memento of friendship, 

1 hope that, when our correspondence begins, it 
will neither be lax nor uninteresting} and tliat, on 
both sides, it may be productive of somcUiing more 
than mere amusement. 

While wo each strive to become wiser in those 
things wherein true wisdom is alone to be found, 
w*c may mutually contribute to cadi other’s success. 


1 ^ TiUotson. 
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b) tlic cotnmunication of our tbougliU rnti that it e 
xna} both become proficients in that amhblc philou 
sophf which mikes us happier by rendering us bet- 
ter, tliatphilosopli> which alone makes us uise unto 
salvation, is the prajer of, 

Dmr KIrkc, 

Your sincere fiicnd, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


TO MU. JOHN CHAULESWORTH. 

W Intmnalam, - - ■ ■ ■■ ISOU 

* AUlCn DIL 1 XIT, 

PcDEiiET me infrequently nostrarum htcranim, 
nisi hoc ex tc pcndcrc scntircm LpiftoKs n to 
mivas non prms acccpi quam kalcndis Dcccmbri^ 
—res mihi acerba, nihilominus ad ferendum lei lor, 
dum me non tibi ex ammo prot^us excidissc satis 
cxploratum est 

Gnvisus sum, I litcris tuis, nmico Roberto dicatlc, 
cbm audirem tc opexam ct dedi»sc ct datunim ad 
Gnccam Iinguam ctiamitum cxcolcndam cum iiro 
omnl doctrind crudito —Satis scio tc, illo duco, 
iirum doctissimum ct in optimanim nrtium studiis 
cxquisltissimum futunim esse baud tamcn his fj- 
cuUatibus contentum, sed altiora petentem, ncmiic 
salutcm human! generis ct sancta \crbi dnmi ar- 
cana. 

Vi\ jam, nmlcc! rccrcor h morbo, ^ quo gravitcr 
aegrotav i : vix jam incipio membtn languorc confccta 
in diem apertam trahere. Tact us arida mind fc* 
bns, spitiosas trivi noctes lacr} mis ct gcniitd Vidi, 
edm in compcctu mortis collocatus fiicnm, iidl 
omnia clanora facta, intcllcM me non fidem Chnstl 
satis EGrvnssc, non, ut famulum Dei, fidcliter vitam 
cgissc iEgritudo multa pnus cclata patcfacit Hoc 
ipso scnsl ct omnes, sint sane rcligiosi, sint bon!, 

* Thbletter Isnot tobecnnsldarrd a speclmtn oTJfcn- 
Laitiuqr* it irrlttm uhen he was onU beginning 
those daulcal studies in which he oftcrvnuils made such pro* 
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idem ccnticnt. Sed ego pnccipu^ ainsam hahut car 
me afllixcrini ct summisso ammo ad pcdcm crucis 
abjcccrim Imo vcro ct lacrymos copiosc cfUidi et 
intcrdum consolatio Sancti Spiritus turbincxn animi 
pincavit Utinam vestigium hujus pciicuU semper 
in animo rctincam. 

Non dubito quin tibi grntum crit audirc de mori- 
bus ct studiib nostns. Frsceptor nobis, nomine 
Grainger, non fe collogio cducatiis fuit, attamcn 
doctrma baud mediocris est, pletatc cxiraius. JT^pOm 
dtdascaltn fuit m schola viri istius doctl et admo- 
dum vcncrandi Josepin I^lilncr, qui cum dilexit 
atquc lionoravit Mores jucundi ct facilcs sunt, ur. 
banitatc ac Icporc suavitcr conditi, quanqiiem in. 
terdum in vuitu tristis severitas incbt Erga bonos 
mansuctus, malis sc durior gcrit.— *ili)qub ferb est 
pastor diligcns, vir egregius^ ct prseceptor bonus, 
Gum isthoc legimus apud Gnccos, Homcrum ct 
Bemosthenem ct Sanctas Scripturas, apud Latinos, 
Virgtlium, Ciccioncm ct aliqunndo in ludoTcren. 
tium. Scribimus otiam Latinb, ct constructlonis 
ct clcgantin: gratia; nihtlommus (hac cpistoU teste) 
non opus est dicendi tibi quam paululum ego ipse 
proGdo. In scribendo Latin^ pneter consuctudinem 
in lingiid Anglicand, sum Icntus, pigcr, ineptus. 
Verba stillant heu quam otiosb, ct quum tandem 
visa bint qunm inclcgantia ! Spero tamcn usu atquc 
animo ddigentcr adbibendo dcmdcLatiiiis sermoni. 
bus nliquam ndipisci facilitatcm, nunc ferb oportet 
me contentum esse cupirc ct laborarc, paululum 
potiundo, magna mollcndo. 

Intclligis, procul dubio, nos vicum incolcre'Wint- 
cringhamensis, npls situm Humberi Guminis, sed 
nondum forsan senlins locum esse agrestem, Guviis, 
collibus, atvis, omnl dccorc pcircnustum. Domus 
nostra Tempio Bei adjacct; b tergo sunt dulccs 
borti ct ienemts agger arboribus crebrb septus, qu6 
dcambularc solemus. Circumcirca suntruralcs pagl 
quibus soipb cum otium agamus, post prandium 
imu*^ Est %*llla, nomine Wliittonin, ubi a ccisa mpe 
vidcrc potes Gumen Trentii vosto Humbero InGucns, 
et paulo altibs Oosem Gumen, 
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Infra sub opaca sa^a Tons c&t, cul potcstas incsl in 
lapldcm matcnas alicnav convcrtcndi ; ab alticsima 
Tupc labitur in littus, muschunii conchas ct rrnplio* 
TC3 ramos arborum in inpidcm .transmutans In 
prospcctu domQs montcs Eboraccnsc^ surgunt trans 
Humbcrum siti, sjlvisct villts stipatl, nunc soli«i 
radiis ndcntcs, nunc horrldl niinbis ac proccllis 
Vela nm lum ^ cntis implcta ante fenestras satis longo 
intcnalloprobbiintur: dum suprti in acre procciso 
greges anscrum vasta; longo clamorc > olitant Sxpc 
in nnimo rnoiio verba ista Plomcri : 

{^uOxr vtrlTirSw tOrtK >7C??& 

XjflSr ^ Tijcranr, r xCzivr 

*'A* cfa> it 7jutz3itt Kavrs^iif eu^i 

HyBaaieu oCa •nr^treu Kyee7?cu'ffii *r7Zfvytevj 
I\Xajry^Scr ‘C'^escedi^OTav, CftttittyU S: Tt 
f); 7A» iByza tiair ar9 xee$ 

*£; saoiev ^auKtZ’t&tf Ac. 

* * * 

Vale. Dum % itales auras carpam, 

Tuus/ 

H.K WHITE 


TO lilR. K. SWANN. 

IVintcringhanif 20th Oct ISO I 

DZIAR KIRKC, 

We arc safely arrived, and comfoiiably settled, in 
the iiarfeonagc of Wintcringham. The house is most 
delightfully situated close by the churcli, at a dis- 
tance from the village, and Tcith. delightful gardens 
behind, and tlic Humber before; The famil} is \ cry 
agreeable, and the stjlc in nhich 'uc Inc is very 
superior. Our tutor is not only a learned man, but 
the best pastor, and most pleasing domestic man I 
ever met with YouvriU be glad to hear nc arc 
thus charmingly situated. I have reason to thank 
God for his goodness in leading me to so peaceful 
and happy a situation. 

The year which now lies bclbromc, I shall, with 
the blessing of God, if 1 am spared, employ in very 
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important pursuits ; and I trust that I siiall come 
away not only a wiser but a better man. 1 have 
here nothing to interrupt me— no noise— no so- 
ciety to disturb, or avocations to call me ofT, and if 
1 do not make considerable improvements, 1 do not 
know when I slinik 

^Vc have cacli our several duties to perform; 
and though God has been pleased to place us m 
vcr> diflbront walks of life, }ct we may mutually 
assist each other by counsel, by admonition, and by 
prater. Ms callingisof a nature the most arduous 
and awful, I ncptl every assistance from* above, 
and from my companions m the flesh ; and no ad- 
vice will ever be esteemed lightly by me which 
proceeds from a servant of God, liowcvcr trifling 
orhowcscrill expressed. If > our immediate avo- 
cations be IcbS momentous, and less connected with 
tlic world to come, your duty is not the less certain, 
or the more lightly to be attended to^i/ou arc 
placed m a situation wherein God expects from you 
according to your powers, as well as from me In 
mine : and there arc various dark and occult temp- 
tations, of whicli }ou arc little aware, but into 
wliich you may easily and imperceptibly fall, unless 
upheld by the arm of Almighty God. Vou stand in 
need, therefore, to exercise n constant reliance on 
the Iloly Spirit, and its influences, and to watch 
narrow!} }our own heart, that it concede no secret 
sin : for although yoxtr situation be not so dangerous, 
nor your duties so difflcuU, yet, ns the masks which 
Satan assumes arc various, you may still find cause 
for spiritual fear and sorrow*, and occasion for 
trembling, lest you should not have exercised your 
talents in proportion to their extent It is a valu- 
able observation, that there is no resting-place in 
the spiritual progress — we must either go backward 
or forward, and when we arc at a loss to know whe- 
ther our motion be onward or retrograde, w*e may 
rest assured, that there is something wanting which 
must bo supplied— some evil yet lurking in the 
heart, or some duty slightly performed. 

You remembered I licard Mr. v* *s on the night 
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previous to xny departure | X did not say murli on 
his manner, but I thought it neat, and the «crn 2 on 
far better than 1 expected ; but I must not be un* 
dcTbtoad to approve altogether of Mr. * preach« 
ing. I think, in pirticular, ho h.is one great fault, 
thatl^e/egnnor^hc is not suflidcntly pfarn Re- 
member ivedo not mount the pulpit to say One 
things, or eloquent things: we have tlicrctopro. 
claim the good tidings of salralion to fallen man ; 
to ;point out the nay of eternal life ; to exhort, to 
cheer, and to support the suflbnng sinner: these 
arc thcglbrious topics upon which we ha\ c to enlarge 
•^and will Uicsc permit the tricks of orator}, or 
the studied beauties of eloquence? SImil truths 
andcoun«cTs like these be couched in terms which 
the poor end ignorant cannot comprehends^ Let 
all eloquent prc.’irhcrs beware, lest they fill any 
man's!! car with soiindingwonls when thcysliould 
be feeding his soul with the bread of everlasting 
lifcl Let them fear, Ic^t, incicad of honouring God, 
they honour thcm'-elios* If any man ascend the 
pulpit with the intention of uttering a^nc ihtngt be 
is committing a dcadl} sin. Remember, ]ionc\cr, 
that there Is a medium, and that ^ulgnrit} and 
meanness arc cautiously to be shunned ; but while 
we siieak with propriety and chastity, we cannot be 
too Ibmibnr or too plain I do not Intend to apply 
these remarks to Mr. « » Individiiall}, but to the 
manner of prearhmg here alluded to If his man- 
ner be such as I lia\c here described, the obser- 
vations will also fit* but, if it ho otherwise, the 
remarks refer not to him, but to the style repro- 
bated. 

sf’ * 4‘ * 

1 recommend to }ou, alwa}S before you begin to 
study.jto pray to God to enlighten }Oiir understand- 
ing, and gne }ou grace to behold alJ things through 
the medium of icligion. Tliis was always (he 
practice m thcoldunivcrsiticb, and, 1 beheve, is the 
only way toprodt by learning. I can now only say 
a few words to you, since our regular hour of re- 
tiring fast approaches. 1 hope you arc making 
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progress in spiritual things, proportionably to your 
opportunities, and that }ou arc sedulously endea- 
vouring, not only to secure your own acceptation, 
but to impart the light of truth to those around you 
who still remain in darkness. 

Fray let me hear from you at your convcnicucc, 
and my brother will fonrard the letter $ and believe 
me, 

Sly dear Kirkc, 

Your friend, and fcllow-travcner in the 
Tearful sojourn of life, 

H. K. WHITE. 


TO HIS MOTHER. 

'VVintcnnj’ham, Dec. IClli, 1801- 

MY DEAR MOTHER, 

Since I wrote to you last I have been rather ill, 
having caught cold, which brought on a slight fever. 
Thanks to excellent nursing, I am now pretty much 
recovered, and 'only want strength to be perfectly 
re-established. 3Mr Grainger is himself a very good 
phjsicianj but when I giew' worse, he deemed it 
necessary to send for a medical gentleman from 
Barton ; so that, in addition to my illness, I expect 
an apothecary's bill. This, however, will not he 
a very long one, as Mr Grainger has chiefly sup- 
plied mo with drugs It is judged absolutely neces- 
sary that I should take wine, and that I should 
ride It is with very great reluctance that I agree 
to incur tlicse additional expenses, and I shall endea- 
vour to cut them off as soon as possible. Hr. and 
Mrs Grainger have behaved like parents to me since 
1 have been ill : four and five times in the night has 
Hr. G come to see me , and had I been at homo, I 
could not have been treated with more tendemoss 
and care. Mrs. Grainger has insisted on my drink- 
ing their wine, and was very angry when I made 
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£crup1c5 ; but I cinnot let them be at*all this ad- 
ditioiiil expense— in some way or other I inu«t 
pay them, as the sum I now give, considering the 
mode in which we arc accommoflatcd, is tcry tri. 
fling Mr Grainger docs not keep a liorsc, so that 
1 shall be obliged to hire one; but there will be no 
occasion for tills for any length of time, as in> 
strength seems to return as napiill} as it was r.apidly 
reduced. Don*t make youtself in the least uncas} 
about this I pray, os I am quite recovered, and 
not at all apprehensive of an) consequences I 
have no cough, nor an) s)mptom which might in- 
dicate an aflcction of the lungs. 1 read very httle 
at present 

I thought It necessary to write to you on tills 
subject now, as I feared )ou miglit have an exag- 
gcrateil account from Mr. Almond'a friends, and 
alarm )onr^cl^. 

« « * « 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE, 

Wlnltinnjdi-un, Dll. 27, ISOf. 

MV DCMl anOTlICR, 

X ^A^ c been very much distressed at the receipt of 
)*our letter, accompanied with one from my motlicr, 
one from m) sister, and from Mr. Dashwood, and 
Kirkc Swann, all on the same subject ; and greatly 
as I feel for all the kindness and aflbetion wliich 
has prompted thc<;G remonstrances, 1 am quite 
harassed with the idea that )ou should not ha\c 
taken my letter as a plain account of my illness, 
Without nn) wish to hide from )ou that 1 had 
been ill Eomculiat scnousl), but that 1 was indeed 
better 

1 can now assure you, that I am pcrfcctl) re- 
covered, and am as well ns 1 have been for some 
time past. Sly sickness was merely a slight fever, 
rather of a nervous kind, brought on by a cold, and 
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soon yielded to the proper treatment 1 do assure 
you, simply .ind plainly, that 1 am now as wdlas ever. 

Will regard to study, I do assure you that lUr. 
Grainger will not sufTcr us to study at all hard; 
our work at present is mere play. 1 am always in 
bed at ten o'clock, and take two walks in the day, 
besides riding, when the weather will permit 

Under these circumstances my dear brother may 
set his mind perfectly at ease Even change of 
air sometimes occasions violent attacks, but they 
lca\G the patient better than they found him. 

I still continue to drink wine, tliough I am con. 
vinced there is no necessity for It Hy appetite is 
amaringly large— much larger than when at Not 
tingliam. 

I shall come to an nrrangement with Mr. Grain, 
gcr immediately, and I hope you will not write to 
him about it If Mr# Eddy, the surgeon, thinks it 
at all necessary for me to do this constantly, I de. 
dare to >ou that I will; but remember, if I should 
form a habit of this now, it may be a dlsadiiantagc 
to mo when possibly circumstances may render it 
inconvenient— as when I nm at college. 

My spirits arc completely knocked up by the re- 
ceipt of all the letters I have at one moment re. 
ceivedL My mother got a gentleman to mention it 
to Mr. Dashwood, and still rcproscniing that my 
illness was occasioned by study— a thing than 
^rhich nothing can bo more remote from the truth, 
as I have, from conscientious motives, given up 
hard study until I sliall find my health better. 

I cannot write more, as I have the other letters 
to anstver. I am going to wite to Barton, ex- 
pressly to get advantage of the post for this day, fn 
order that you may no longer give yourself a mo. 
ment’s uneasiness, where there is in reality no 
occasion. 

Give my afibetionate love to James, 

And believe me, 

My dear Neville, 

Your traly afibetionate Brother, 
H. K. ^YHITK 
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One tinner I liad forgot^} on mention mj pecu- 
niary matters— you make me b1u«h when you do 
80 . You may rest assured that I have no wants of 
that kind, nor am likely to have at pre^enL Your 
brotherly love and anxiety towarils me liarc sunk 
deep into my heart; and you may satisfy yourself 
with this, that whatever is necessary for my health 
shall not be spared, and that when I want the 
means of procuring these, 1 shall think it my duty 
to tell you so. 


TO MR. K. SWANN. 

\\ intcrmslian, JIccemlxT, ISO I 

M\ nesn Kinni:, 

Ton afil'Ction of my friends cannot fill to give me 
pleasure, and I a^mre you, this testimony of yours 
has occasioned me no little sali^fnction ; but 1 must 
still as«urc you, that I am perfectly recovered, and 
as well as I c\ct felt my self In my life. Mydimrdcr 
was a slight fcier of the nen ous kind, brought on 
by a cold ; and although I was for a time very ill, 
I hope the event, like all other seeming evils in 
the hand of Froiidencc, will turn out for my ad. 
V'antage. 1 assure you, you would not despair of 
me {Tyou saw »ie caf 1 have already a good sfoeX 
of appetite, and can hew my way through a piece of 
bread and cheese with considerable agility and cfl'cct 
Seriously, I have fVom conscientious motiics giten 
up too intense study; and as the great end which 
I set before me is not the attainment of learning, 
but utility in the ministry of Christ, 1 shall take 
especial care not to let the pursuit of letters inter- 
fere with the prospect of ministerial usefulness. 
With regard to your visit to tlicsc parts of the 
world, I will gUc you the same advice ns I gave 
to my friend———, ** Let li he, iitl the 
summer months^* You cannot well conceive tlic 
bleak and uncomfortable state of the country here 
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nt this Ecnson ; the plains arc either under crater, 
or fco intcreertod uitli dr.iins tlint walking In the 
lowland*) h almost impracticable. Wniteringham 
has nou few charms, even for us, fond as we arc 
of it. Glad ns 7 should be to see >ou again, I 
should feel almost a pride in showing jou the 
Inge in nil itb beauty, rather than at Us greatest 
disadvantage. 

If- ^ llr ^ 


TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 

In.twt'cn W intinnalnTzi anil Hull, 
Jan. 11 111, l&a3. 

nPAR JXMPh, 

You Will not be surprised nt the st>]c of this letter, 
when I ten>ou it is w*rUtcn in the Wintcnnghnm 
Packet, on a heap of flour-bags, and surrounded by 
A drove of 14 pigs, who raicc the most hideous roar 
every time the boat rolls I write with a sih cr pen, 
and w*i(h n good deal of blinking, so } ou may c\pcct 
very bad scribbling, 1 am now going to Hull, 
wliere I iiavc a parcel to send to iny mother, and 
1 would not lose the opportunity of writing. 

1 nm cMremcIy glad that }ou arc attentive to 
matters of such moment as arc tlio^c of religion ; 
and 1 liopc you do not relax in your seriousness, 
but continue to pra\ tlint God will enable >ou to 
walk in the paths of righteousness, wdiich alone 
icad to peace. He alone, my dear James, Is able to 
give >ou n heart to delight in his service, and to 
set at nougiit the temptations of the world. It may 
seem to you, in the first beginning of >our Chris, 
tinn progress, tlint religion wears a very unpro- 
mising n<;pcct, and that the gaieties of the world arc 
indeed vcr> delicious ; but I assure you, from what 
I have mvsclf experienced, that the pleasures of 
piety arc inflnitcly more exquisite than those of 
fashion and of sensual pursuits It is true, they 
arc not so violent, or so intoxicating, (for they con* 
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sist In one even tenor of mind, a lijtlitnc^^ of henrt, 
and sober cheerfulness, tvlnch none Uul tho«c \tlio 
have experienced can conceive,) but tboj leave 
no sting behind .them ; the} give pleasure on re- 
flection, and \rill «oothc the mind in the distnnt 
prospect. And who can say this of the world, or 
of it® cnjO}incnls’ 

E\ cti those who seem to enter with the most spirit 
into the riotous and g*iud} diversions of tlic world, 
arc often known to confess that there i«no real satis- 
faction in them , that their gaict} is often forced, 
T*licn tlicir hearts arc iicav} ; and that thev envy 
those V ho ha^cchaNcn the more humble but plea- 
sant paths of religion and virtue 

I am not at all particular na to the place of wor- 
ship you m**} attend, so as it be under a serious 
preacher, ami «o as you attend regularly I should 
tlnnl It a a cn' good exercise for j on, if } ou were 
to get a blank paper-book, and were to write down 
In it anything which may strike you m the sermons 
you hear on a Sunday, this would improac your 
style of writing, and teach you to think on what you 
hear. Pray endeavour to carry this plan into exe- 
cution : 1 am sure a ou will find it worth the trouble 
You attend the church now and tlicn, 1 conclude ; 
and if you do, 1 should wish to direct your attention 
to our admirable liturgy, and asold, If possible, re- 
marking what may seem absurd in the manner It la 
repeat cd 

1 mu'^t not conceal from you that I am very eorry 
you do not attend some eminent minister m the 
churLh, such as Mr, Cecil, or Mr. Pratt, or Mr. 
Crowthcr, in preference to the meeting: since I 
am com meed a man runs less danger of being 
misled, or of budding on false foundation^, in the 
c^Ublichment, than out, and this too for plain rea- 
sons;— Dissenters arc apt to think they are re- 
ligious, bcettuse they are dissenters— •* for,’* argue 
they, ** if we had not a regard for religion, why 
should we Icai'c the establishment atall ? The vciy 
act of leaving it shows we have a regard for religion, 
because we manifest an aversion to its abuses ** 
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Besides tliis At the mecting.ltousc you arc not 
likely to licnr {ilain and tinwclcomc truths so ho* 
nestly told ns in the church, 'irhcrc the minister is 
not 60 dependent on his flock, and the praters arc 
so properly selected, (hat you uill mcctvrith peti- 
tions calculated for ali your wants, bodiiy and 
spiritual, uithoiit being left at tlic mercy of the 
minister to pray for what and in wiint manner he 
likcx Remember tlic«c arc not oflbred as reasons 
wh} you should aluays attend the church, but to 
put >011 ill mind that there arc advantages there 
x\ iiicli > ou should avail } our&clf of, instead of making 
invidious companions between the tu o institutions. 

if- 4- * % 


TO J\IR. B. fllADDOCK. 

IVintcnfighani, Jan. Jlst, ISOS. 

DEVu nrv, 

1 iiv\n long been convinced of the tnitli of what 
you sa> respecting the cfl'octs of close reading on a 
man*s mind, in a religious point of view , and I am 
more and more convinced that literature is very 
rarely tlic source of satisfaction of mind to a Clins. 
tian I would wish >ou to htccr clear of too ah- 
fitractctland subtle a mode of tlunkiiig and reasoning, 
and } oil w ill so be happier than your friend. A relish 
for books will be a sweet source of amii«cmcnt, 
and a salutary relaxation to you tlirougliout life > 
hut let it not he more than a re//V/, if f/ou value 
your own peace. I think, however, that >ou ought 
to strengthen >our mind a little with logic, and for 
* this pun>osc 1 would advise you to go through 
Euclid With sedulous and serious attention, and like- 
wise to read Duncan through. You are too dcsultoiy’ 
a reader, and regard amusement too much ; if you 
wisli your reading in good earnest to amuse you 
v\hcn you arc old, as well as nowin your >outh, vou 
will take care to form a taste for substantial and 
sound authors, and will not he the less eager to 
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studf a work because It requires a little labour to 
understand It. 

After you ha\ e read Euclid, and amused yourself 
with Eockc*s sublinnc speculations, >ou will dcrlrc 
much pleasure from Butler's Analog}, without ex- 
ception the most unanswerable demonstration of 
the folly of infldclity that the world ever saw. 

Books like these will give you more strength of 
mind, and consistent firmness, than either you nr I 
now : while, on tlic other hand, the cfTcmi- 
natc Panada of 31agizlncs, Talc^, and the tribe 
of pennt^tching pamphlets, of which dcsultor} 
re'idcrs arc <o fond, on!) tend to enervate the mind, 
and incapacitate It for c^cry f^iccics of maul} ex- 
ertion. 

* » ^ 9- 4F- 

I continue to 1)C licttcr in health, although the 
weather is a great obstacle to m} taking a proper 
proportion of exercise 1 base had a trip to Hull 
of late, and saw the famous painter n—— there, 
with w horn 1 had a good deal of talk. Ho is a pious 
man, and a great astronomer; but. In manners and 
appearance, a complete arti<t I rather think lie is 
inclined to Hutchineonlan principles, and entertains 
no great reverence for Sir Isaac Newton. 

^ lit * * * 


TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

tVintmn^hanif 1st March, 1605. 

srr DEin nnv, 

* * * ♦ 

I norn and trust that you have at length arrn cd at 
that happy temperament of disposition, that aU 
tlicugh }ou have much cau«c of sadness within, }OU 
are }Ct trilling to be amused with the variegated 
scenes around }ou, and to Join, when occasions 
present tlicmselvcs. In Innocent mirth Thus, In the 
course of} ourpcrcgrinations, occurrences must con- 
E 
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tinually Arise, wbiclij to a mind willing to make the 
best of ci'cry thing, will nflhrd amusement of the 
ciinstcst kind. Men and manners arc n never- 
failing source of wonder and surjirisc, ns tlicy pre- 
sent themselves in their %'arious phnscs. We may 
very innocently laugh at the hrogtie of a Somerset 
peasant, and I should think that person both 
c>nical and surly, who could pass by a group of 
laughing cliildren, without participating in their 
delight, and Joining in their laugh. It is a truth 
most undeniable, and most melancholy, that there 
is too much in }ium.*in life s;hich extorts tears and 
groans, .rather than smiles Hus, however, is 
equally certain, that our giving wny to unremitting 
sadness on these accounts, so far iTom ameliorating 
the condition of mortality, only adds to tJic aggre- 
gate of human miser}', and throws n gloom over 
those moments when a ra> of light is permitted 
to visit the dark valley of life, and the heart ought 
to be making the best of its fleeting happiness. 
Lnndsc.npo, too, ought to he n source of delight to 
you ; flne buildings, objects of nature, and a tliou- 
sand things which it would be tedious to name. I 
should call the man, who could sur\ ey ‘^ucli things os 
these Without being afTected with pleasure, either 
a very weak-minded and foolish person, or one of 
no mind at all 1\> be nlwnjs sad, and nhvays pon- 
dering on Internal grtcf^, is what I call utter sclflsh- 
ncss: I would not gi\c two-ponce for a being who 
is locked up in Ids own suflenngs, and whose heart 
cannot respond to the exhilarating cry of nature, 
or rejoice because he sees otlicrs rejoice. TIic 
loud and unanimous chirping of the birds on a flne 
sunny morning pleases me, because I see they 
arc happy ; and I should he very selAsh did I not 
participate in their seeming Joy. So not, how- 
ever, suppose that I mean to exclude a man’s own 
sorrows from his thoughts, sinco that Is an impos* 
slbility, and, were it possible, would be prejudicial 
to the human heart I only mean that the whole 
mind is not to be incessantly engrossed with its 
cares, but with cheerful elasticity to bend itself 
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occasionilly to circutnstinccs, nncl gh c ^ay n'ltliout 
ii«!tation to pleading emotions. To be pTcn^ctl with 
bttlc, u one of the greatest blessings. 

Sadness 15 itself sometimes Infinitely more pleas, 
ing than joy ; but this s’idness Tnu«t be of the ex- 
pansivc and generous kind, mthcr referring to 
mankind at large, than the individual , and this is 
& feeling not incomiatiblc irith chccriulncss and 
n contented sinrit. Tlierc is difiiculty, Iiowcrcr, 
In setting bounds to a pensive disposition , 1 have 
felt It, and I have felt that 1 am not aUva>s adc. 
quatc to the tasi:. I sailed flrom Hull to ISnrton 
the day before vesterda}, on a rough and wind) 
day, in a vessel filled with a marching regiment of 
soldiers; the band ptajed Hncly, and I was enjoy. 
Ing tlic man) pleasing emotions, winch the water, 
sky, wxnd«, and musical instruments excited, when 
my thoughts were suddenly called aw.iy to more 
mclanclioly subjects A girl, gcnleclh dressed, and 
with A countenance which, for its loveliness a 
painter might have copied for Hebe, with a loud 
laugh seized me by the great coat, and a^ked me to 
lend it Jicr: she was one of those unhapp) creatures 
who depend on the brutal and liccntloub for a bitter 
livelihood, and was now following in the train of 
one of the officers. 1 was greatly nflbclcd hy licr 
appearance and situation, and more so hy that of 
another female who was with her, and who, with 
less beaut), had a wild sorrowfulness in tier face, 
which showed she knew her situation. This in- 
cident, apparently trifling, induced a tram of re- 
flections, which occupied me fully during a walk of 
BIX or seven miles to our parsonage. At first I 
wished that I had fortune to erect an as)lum for 
all the miserable and destitute:— and there was a 
soldier's wife with a wan and haggard face, and o 
little infant In her arms, whom 1 would also have 
trished to place in It : — I then grew out of humour 
witli the world, because it was so unfeeling and fio 
miserable, and because there was no cure for its 
miseries ; and I wished fora lodging in the wilder- 
ness, where X might hear no more of wrongs, afflic- 
ES 
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tion, or rice: but, nflcr all my speculations, I found 
there was a reason for tlie«c things in the Gospel 
of Jeeus Christ, and that to tho«c who sought it 
there was also a cure. S>o 1 banished my vain me- 
ditations, and, knowing that God's proMdcncc is 
better able to direct tlic afEiirs of men than our 
wisdom, I Icnrc (hem in his hands. 

4r » ^ 4^ 


TO HIS MOTHER. 

Wintcnnpjliiin, 5lh Feb. lS05i 

nc\n MOTncR, 

♦ * 

Titr spectacles for my father arc, I hope, such as 
will enable him to read willi cabc, although they arc 
not set m stiver. If the} hurt him through' stiflhcss, 
I think llie belter w-ay will be tow'car them with 
the two niit Joints s/tiit to, and with a piece of riband 
to go round tlic bark of llic head, Ac. The Ro- 
maine's Sermon*!, and the Clicaplracls, are books 
wbieh I thought might bo useful. You may think 
I am not jet prisileged to mike presents, since they 
will in the end eomc out of jour pocket; but I 
am not in want of cash nl present, and ha%e reason 
to belic\c, from my own calculations, 1 shall not 
ha\ e occasion to call upon j ou for wdiat I know j'ou 
can so ill spare. I w*ns quite 'icxcd afterwards that 
1 did not send jou all the volumes of the Clicap 
Repository, ns the others, which arc the general 
tracts, and such as arc more entertaining, would 
have been well adapted to your hbrarj’. When I 
next go to Hull, I purpose bujing the remaining 
volumes ; and when I next liavc occasion to send a 
parcel, J’OU will receive them. Tlic volume you 
have nowr got contains all tlie Sunday reading tracts, 
and on that account I send Itscparatclj. As I have 
manj things to remind me of my sister Smith, I 
thought (though wo ncitlicr of us need such me- 
mentos) tliat slic would not he averse to receive 
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the Fcrmons of (he great and good, though in some 
rc^pect^ singular, Romainc, at my handsaw hat 
old>fa«hioncd people would call a (ofeno/a broUerU 
love, hut what in more courtlj phrase is denomu 
iiat^ a met7iatto <>ro^Y/«on. 


TO MR. SERGE.VNT ROUGH. 

tVuiloingbun, 17th rcti* IS(U. 

^nr DEAR sin, 

Xbusii when 1 look back to the date of }our (oo- 
long unanswered] letter, and were I not satisfied 
that the contents of rn} sheet of |K}st must alwa}4bc 
too unimpottant to need apolog} , 1 should now make 
one: 

The fine and spintcfl song (song in the noblest 
sense of the word) which }du sent me, on the pro. 
Jeeted invasion, demands mj best thanks. The 
fervid patriotism which animates it, would, 1 think, 
find an echo in cicry bosom in Cngland , and I hope 
and trust the world has not been deprned of so ap- 
propriate an exhortation 1 pcrcciv c, liowci cr, one 
thing, w*htch is, that your fire has been crampt by 
the “crambo" of the rh}me, at all times a grievous 
shackle to poets, and yet capable of such sweet and 
expressive modulation, as makes us hug our chains, 
and exult m the hard sers itudc. M> poor neglected 
xnixsc has Iain absolute!) unnoticed b) me for tlic 
last four months, during which period 1 ha\c been 
digging in the mines oT Scapula for Greek roots; 
and instead of dnnktng, with eager delight, the 
beauties of Mrgil, have been cutting and drjing 
Ins phrases for ihtiirc use. TIic place wlicrc X live 
Is on the banks of the Humber, here no Stcthan 
river, but rough with cold winds, and bordered with 
kilhng swamps. \VIiat with neglect, and what 
with the dimatc, so congenial to rural meditation, 
I fear my good Genius, who was w'ont to^isU me 
with nightly visions “in woods and brakes, and by 
Efi 
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the river’s marge,” Is now dying of n fen ague; and 
T shall thus probnbl} emerge from my retreat, not 
a linir.bralncd son of Imagination, but a sedate 
blach-Iettcred book-worm, with a Iicad like an cty* 
moiogicon inngiuiin# 

Forgive me lhi'« flippancy, in which I am not very 
apt to indulge, and let me oflbr my best wi'^hes that 
it is not with your muse as with mine. Eloquence 
has ahva}s been thought akin to poctr}*: though 
her eflbrts are not so cflbetually pcriictiiatcd, she is 
not the less honoured, or her memory tiio less care- 
fully prcsen'cd. Many verj plausible hypotheses 
arc contradicted by facts ; 3 Ct 1 should imagine that 
the genius wdiicli prompted >our Censp/Vrtcy,” 
would be no common basis on wlilch to erect a 
supcrstnictuTc of oratorical fame Est cnim oratorl 
flmtimtis Poeta, numcris ndstnetior paulo, verbo- 
rum autem liccntift liberjor, muUis vero omandi 
gcncribus sociuc, ac pone par,” Ac. You, no doubt, 
nrc well acquainted w ith tliis passage, in the 1st Dial, 
do Orat, so 1 sliall not go on with it ; but 1 encour- 
age a bot>c, that I fliall one day sec a living proof 
of the tnitii of tins position in t/ou. Do not quite 
exclude me from a Und of fellow-feeling wltb}ou 
in }our oratorical pursuits, for you know 1 must 
make myself a fit herald for tlic important message 
1 am ordained to dclit cr ; and I shall bestow some 
pains to tins end. No inducement whatever should 
prevail on me to enter into orders, if I wore not 
thoroughly con\inccd of the truth of the religion I 
profess, as contained in the New Testament ; and 
I hope that wdiatcvcr I know to be the truth, I 
filmil not hesitate to proclaim, how ever much it may 
he disliked or despised. Tlic discovco’ of Truth, it is 
notorious, ought to be the object of all true philo- 
sophy; and the attainment of this end must, to a 
philosopher, bo the greatest of all possible blessings. 
If then n man be satisflcil that he has arrived at the 
fountain-head of pure Truth, and yet, because the 
generality of men hold diflbrcnt sentiments, dares 
not avow it, but tacitly giy cs assent to falsehood^ he 
withholds from men what, according to his prin- 
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ciple-i It IS for their good to knoiv — >hc prefers his 
pemnaff^ood to Truth —and he proves that, nhaU 
e\'cr he may profes.^, he is not imbued nith the 
spirit of inte philosophy 

I haa c some intention of becoming a candidate 
for Sir 'W illiam Bronn's medals this 3 car , and if I 
should. It nould be a great satisfaction to me to sub- 
ject m3 attempts to so good a classic ns I understand 
you to be In the mean time, 30U tvill confer a real 
favour on me, If )ou will tran'^cribc some of 3’oiir 
Xatin \crscs for me, as 1 am anxious to see the 
general character of modern Latin os It is received 
at Cambridge ; and elegant verses aUvn}6 ghc me 
great pleasure, In ss hates cr language I read tlicm. 
Such I know 3’ours will be 

In this remote comer of the world, where we 
Iiaic neither books nor booksellers, I am as Ignorant 
of tlie afloirs of the literary world ns an inhabitant 
of Siberia. Sometimes the ncw^pa|M:r giscs me 
some scanty hints : but, as I do not see a rc\lcw, 1 
cannot be said to hold converse with the Ilcpubllc, 
Fray, is the voice of the Muses quite suspended In 
the clang of arms, or do they 3ct sing, though un« 
heeded? Alt literary information will be to me 
quite new and intcrciting , but do not suppose I 
yvn vaVunVAetvme wAh 
these things Wlicn you shall have leisure, I hope 
to hear from3ou, and whatever 3'ou say, coming 
from 3 ou, it cannot fall to interest. 

Bdicvc me. 

Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yxurs, 

H. K WHITE. 
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TO MR, K. SWANN. 

^^'intcmlgharo, ICtb ^lazch, 1805. 

DEAR KIRKE, 

* * * 4b 

* ^ % 

I WAS affected by the death of yotmg B— , He 
once called upon me with Mr. H - -j when I uras 

very ill, and on that occasion Mr. H said to us 

both, “ yowng” men, I tvould have pou both pact: qJBT 
to Lisbon,for you won't last long if you stay here.*' 
Mr. was tlien about to set out for Hamburgh ; 

and he told me afterwards that he never expected 
to see me again, for that he thought I was more des- 
perately gone in consumption than B— * Yet you see 
how the good providence of God has spared me, and 
I am yet living, as I trust, to serve him with aU my 
strength. Had I died then, I should have perished 
forever; but 1 have now hope, through the Z/ird 
Jesus, that I shall sec the day of death with joy, 
and possibly be the means of rescuing others from a 
similar situation. 1 certainly thought of the minis- 
try’ at first with improper motives, and my views of 
Christianity were for a long time very obscure; but 
I have, I trust, gradually been growing out of dark- 
ness into light, and 1 fed a well-grounded hope, that 
God has sanctified my heart for great and valuable 
purposes. Woe be unto .me if I frustrate his de- 
signs 1 

4t ^ 


TO * 4t 4^ 

Wintenngbam, March, 1805. 

SEAR K., 

I GREATLY fcar that you and W 4b have not per. 
severed in your laudable undertaking. The Latin 
language might be useful to both of you, and as 
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you hiic leisure, ^-ou might employ it adiantagc- 
ou«l3 to this purfiosc I do Assure }Oii tint it is 
not diflicuU to Attain a sufllcicnt knon ledge of the 
language, to read easy authors, ami that idicn joa 
have done that, } ou may, u ith euntinued applica- 
tion, fpeediU read the Oroek Tc«laincnt Tell me 
what arc )ciur determinations on this head I must 
guc ;ou one piece of adiire, howcicr, isliich i", 
that neither languages, nor any other valuable at. 
tainmc'its, arc to be taken b) storm continued, 
sedulous, and unti caned application must be cm. 
ploicd for the accompli<iimcnt of any \3luablc 
purpose. TIic stone, v Iitch force could not break, 
is uom through lj> the tnce>sant dropping of vatcr. 
Persons at our age ought to begin to an]iiirc com. 
piehensixc iici'’s of things, and to cmhracc knoir« 
ledge, at lca«t in her outlines ^'ith some degree 
uni\ ersality Tor this end, all languages are useful, 
but not indi«penc‘*ble Iran-htiuns ansi^cr mo«t 
of the purpo^e< of a knowledge of the original, 
although the) neither con\ cy so much satisfaction, 
nor impart so much picacura To learn language for 
the sake of knowing it, irithout an) new to the 
extension of our general knowledge, or other bene- 
ficial ends, is quite absurd , and 1 cannot, for a 
moment, suspect )ou of such a motive 1 know 
}our design is to enlarge the means of informitinn, 
and to unlock stores w hich have hitherto been with* 
held fVom you. I exhort }ou to procccti; and X 
pray, that as you begin )Our studies with proper 
motives you may be enabled to pursue them with 
an eye to the glory of God, and to the establishment 
of his truth 

We have it, all of us in our power, in a greater 
oriels degree, to be useful to our fellow pilgrims { 
and It is our duty, as well to employ the means we 
at present enjoy to this purpose, as to cndcai our to 
enlarge thoce means Kow, I think, st is tolerably 
manifest, that the more extensive a man's know, 
ledge under proper regulations be, the less likely is 
he to be deceived by delusive Impostures, or 
misled by specious errors. Such a man, in religion. 

Co 
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is like a bulwark to the cliurcbi the detector of fal- 
lacies, and llic oppo«cr of dangerous innovations. 
TIiosc who have a Btudious turn should, therefore, 
make a conscloncc of directing their pursuits to the 
proper end, in order that they ma) answer those 
purposes for winch God intended them: 3 'etwc 
must guard mo^t carefully against the pride of 
learning, and the pride of reason. If w c once throw 
off our dependence on God, c:iuU in our own wis- 
dom, and rcl} on our own discernment, our know<^ 
ledge w dl prove a snare and a destruction to us. A 
studious man stands in need of almost unceasing 
supplications for God^s superintending and directing 
hand ; he may so easily be deluded by proud logic 
and proud enquiries 

t f- 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

AVmtcrinalnm, April, ISOJ. 

ncau NCMLLH, 

♦ ^ 

\'ov WTOtc me a long sheet this last time, and I 
ha'iccicrj reason to be satisfied with it, }et I some-- 
times wish 1 could make }ou write closer and 
smaller. Siucc your mind must nccccsarily be now 
much taken up witli other things, 1 dare not press 
my former enquiries on subjects of reading \Vlicn 
3 ’our leisure season comes, 1 shall be hnppj' to hear 
from you on these topics. 

It is a remark of an ancient philosophical poet 
(Horace), that every man thinks his neighbour's 
condition happier than his os\n; and, indeed, com- 
mon experience show's, that we are too apt to 
entertain romantic notions of absent, and to think 
meanly of present things ; to extol what we have 
had no experience of, and to be discontented with 
what we possess. Tlicman of business sighs for the 
sweets of leisure; the person who, with a taste for 
reading, has few opportunities for it, Hunks that 
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nan*8 life the sum of bhss irho ha^ nothing to do 
but to stud). Yet )t often happens that the condl. 
tion of the rnvicr is happier than tliat of the cnricd. 
You ha\c read Dr. Johnson's talc of the poor 
tallon -chandler, vlio, after sighing for the quiet 
of country life, at length scraped money enough to 
retire, but found his long-sought-for I enure «o in- 
supportable, that he made a voluntary offer to his 
fiuccc<^or to conic up to town ever) Frida), and 
melt tallow for him gratis. It would be so with 
half the men of business who sigh so camcstlr for 
tlic sweets of retirement; and )'qu ma) receive it 
as one of the maturcst obscr^at'ons I ha^c been 
able to make on human life, that there is no condi- 
tion so happ) PS that of him w lio leads n life of full 
and conctant cmplojmint. Hi« amusements ha\c 
a zest which men of plea«urc would gladly utiilergo 
all his dr\idgcr\ to c^iiencnrc and the regular 
succc«»iOQ of tu«incs», prosidcd his situation be 
not too anxious dnica away from his brain tlio«c 
harassing speculations which arccontinuall) .nssauU* 
ing tlic man of leisure, and the man of reading 
The studious man, though lus pleasures arc of the 
most refined species, finds carts and dsturbing 
thoughts in study To think much and dccpl) will 
soon make a man sad His thoughts, cicr on the 
wing, often carry him where he Miuddcrs to be even 
in imagination He is like a mnn in sleep— some- 
times lus dreams arc pleasing, but at others horror 
Itself takes pos^c^sion of lus imagination , and this 
inequality afmmd is almost tnscpirable from much 
znetlitation and mental c\cn:tsc From this cause 
it often han^ns, that lettered and pliilosoplitcal 
men are pcertah in their tempers, and austere in 
tiieir manners. The inference I would draw from 
these remarks is generally tins, that although every 
man carries about him the seeds of happiness or 
miscrj m Ins own bosom, )et it is a truth not liable 
to many exceptions, tliat men arc more equally free 
from aiiMct) and care, in jiroportlon os they recede 
from the more refined and mental, to the grosser 
and bodily cmp1o)mcnts and modes of life, but 
EG 
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thnt tlio happiest condition h placed in tlic middle, 
belu ecn the o\troinc5 of both. Thus a person v ith 
a mo<lcrn(c love of reading, and few opportunities 
of imlitlcing It, would be inclined to cn^^onc in 
my <iitiiatioii, because such a one has nothing to do 
but to read ; but I could tell him that though my 
5tiuhou<i pleasures arc more comprehensive than 
his, they arc not more exquisite, and that an occa- 
sional banquet give** more delight than a continual 
feast. Reading should be clearer to you than to me, 
because I alwajs rend, aud >nu but seldom. 

Almond and I took a small boat on ^londaj, and 
set out for Hull, a distance C7f thirteen miles, as 
some compute it, though othcni make it less '\Vc 
ivcnt very incml> with a good pair of oars until 
we came w illiin four miles of Hull, when, owing to 
some hard working, w*c were quite exhausted ; but 
as the tide was nearly down, and the shore soft, w c 
could not get to nn> villages on the banks. At length 
w*c made Hull, and just arrived in lime to be 
grounded in the middle of the harbour, without 
any po«^iblc means of getting ashore till the flux 
or flood. As we were half famished, 7 detcimincd 
to wade ashore for proxisions, and had the satisfac- 
tion of gelling al}0\c the knees in mud almost cvety 
step I made. When I got ashore I recollected I 
had given Almond all my cash. This was a terrible 
dilemma — to return back w*as too laborious, and I 
expected the tide flowing every minute. At Inst I 
determined to go to the inn where we usual!} dine 
wdicn we go to Hull, and try how much credit I pos- 
sessed there, and 1 happily found no difficulty in 
procuring refreshments, wdiich 1 carried off in tri- 
umph to (he boat. Here new dlfllcuUics occurred ; 
for the tide had flowed in considerably during my 
absence, although not sufhcicntly to mo\c the boat, 
so that my wade w-as much w'orso back than it had 
been before. On our return, a mostplacid and calm 
day was converted into a cloudy one, and wre had a 
brisk gale in our teeth Knowing we were quite 
safe, w*c struck across from Hull to Barton ; and 
when w'C were off Hazel Wliclps, a place which is 
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a\v:ayB roughf wc had some tremendous ^trolls, 
tihicli we weathered admirably, and (bating our 
getting on the wrong side of a bank, owing to the 
dcccitfbl appearance of the coast>, we had a pros, 
perous \ oyngc liomc, iiaving row cd Iw cnt}>si\ miles 
in less than five liours 

4b « 


TO MU. K. SWANN. 

Winterinqham, April Cth, 150^ 

M) nE>in Riiiiwr, 

* * a * » 

***** 

Vot n rnmplaint of the Iukcw*amine<s of your nfi'cc- 
tions tow.ard« cpmtual things is a very common one 
with Chrictims We all feel it , and if it be attended 
with an earnest desire to acquit oureeh es in this re- 
spect, and to recover our wonted fervour, it is a 
complaint mdicatiic of our faithfulness. In cases 
of Christian experience, 1 submit mj own opinion to 
any body's, and have too serious a distrust of it 
myself, to ofi'er It as a rule or maxim of imqucs. 
tionabic authority , but 1 have found, and think, 
that the be»t remedy against lukewarmness, is an 
obstinate persisting m pra}CT, until our affections 
be mo\ cd, and a regular habit of going to religious 
duties with a prepared and meek heart, thinking 
more of obtaining communion with God, than of 
spending so many minutes in seeking it Thus, wlicn 
wc prai , wc must not kneel down with tlic idea that 
wc ace to Fpend to many minutes in supplication, 
and after the usual time has elapsed, go about our 
regular business , wc must remind ourselves that 
we have an object in prajer, and that until that ob- 
ject be attained, that is, until we are satisfied that 
our Father hears us, wc arc not to concchc that 
our duty Is perfonned, although wc ma} be in 
the posture of prayer for an hour. 

« 
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TO MR. R. WORTLEY, 

8tli 4A]irU| 1S05* 

Tiy DFAR *;jn, 

rnoM ihc Iianduriting, I apprehend I am Indebted 
to jou for a ** Nottingham Journal^'' which has 
brought intelligence most interesting to Almond 
and m>«cir 

The subscription for the chapel of case is a very 
spirited one; and I think )ou are beginning with 
the most prosperous omens. I hojic the under- 
taking Will meet with yet higher protection than 
that of great men and rjch> and that what isdc- 
signed for the honour of God, w ill not be destitute 
of his all.powxrful aid Hiimanl) speaking, there 
15 only one impediment in >our wa}, and that is the 
clause \e5ting the presentation m the hands of 
trustees Tlierc is a bisliop in tlic house w ho makes 
jt a rule to oppose everj bill of this kind, where the 
appointment of the minister is not placed in the 
hands of the sjcar or rector of the parish. Tlic 
chapel in which Mr. Atkinson preaches, at I-ccds, 
was highly fa\ oured, for the second presentation was 
vested in Jfr, Atkinson and his representatives. 

It may be, that as this clause is inserted w^itli the 
express concurrence of the near, and as he and the 
patron have both of tlicm rotes, this objection 
may be m some measure obviated; but 1 should 
think the committee will rather choose that an 
amendment should be made, than the bill be 
thrown out in the Upper House IMr Grainger 
thinks this is a serious objection, and, indeed, he 
has had cxpcncnLC of its being so , for the chapel 
wherein Afr D * « 4^ preaches at H «, is con- 
fined in the same manner, and for the same rea- 
sons, to the vicarage. 

Afr Dashw'ood's dcfiarturc will, I doubt not, occa- 
sion you all much regret. I have no doubt his rea- 
sons for the step arc very cogent His place will 
not speedily be supplied ; and, cv cn if you arc v cry 
fortunate, you will be obliged, m all probability, to 
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put up With a much less nttractirct if not a \c<n 
ponciful preacher. His ministry has been hlc<«cd, 
as TIC can all tcslif}, uith uncommon siicccs* 

For my own part, slow ns have been mj ailvanccs 
In the ntsdom of the Gospel, anil small as in com* 
pmson they at this moment continue to be, I still 
one to I^Ir. Dashwooii more than the moct un- 
bounded gratitude can adequately express - noUiins 
less than my all 

We enjoy in our present situation^ minj oppor- 
tunities of impro\cmcnt, m the understanding of 
the principles of truth, and man} incentives to the 
practice of Christian virtues 1 hope that we nt 
least r/irfinzioj/r to i>rofit h} them, and that our pro- 
gress m the learning and nicdom of the world will, 
b} the especnl blessing of God, be attended with a 
corns|}ondcnt increase of far more precious Know- 
Icflgc It Is an error into nhicli all riirictinns arc 
particularly subject to fill, lliat thev alrcad} possess 
an adequate uniicrsfantin g of the div me truth, and 
that all that the} hav c to do i» to labour in producing 
a stricter conformity to its principles, whereas the 
fact is that we arc oRcn misombl} dcncicnt In this 
understanding, and should live in more decided 
agreement with the truth, if we Knew better what 
it was I liavc felt the cflix'ts of this m}sc1f j and 
I now find, that the lowlier opinion 1 liarc of my 
spiritual knowledge, the snore enlarged views 1 en- 
tertain of the relations In w hich 1 stand to my God 
and Sav tour. 

When in >rottIngham, I gav c way too much to a 
practice, V Inch prevails there In a sliamcibl degree, 
of sitting in judgment on the attainments and expe- 
rience of others. At this time, there was darkness 
enough 111 my own heart to have cmplojcd all my 
attention ; and 1 think it may be generally asserted, 
that those wlio arc the readiest to examine others 
are the most backward to examine thcmstlivs, that 
the more we feel inclined to scrutinise our brother 
Christians with seventy, the less able arc we to- 
endure such a scrutiny ourselves. Before Chris- 
tianity can arrive at any degree of perfection, we 
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must liavo less iottf^uc nnd 7norc heart tvork. If a 
innn be faithtiil (o bis convictioiH, find too 

murb to do at ftoine to busy biin<;o]r with 
Ijc lias no opportunities of sulllctcntly knowing,— 
his ncighhour’s heart. We are to consider ourselves 
at «nll times as miserably ignorant; and it is only 
wliilc nc do consider ourselves as such^ that nc arc 
in a disposition to learn of a teacher so averse to 
tile pride of the human heart as Jesus Christ. I 
fear, (and 1 fear, because I have found it so in my- 
self,) that a supcrncial and too triding religion has 
prevailed too much m Nottingham, though %vtlh 
friaiir/ aitd shining exceptions i nnd I liope that the 
time will soon come, nhen, nitli ciiuni zeal, there 
will be greater depth of experience, and greater 
diflidcncc m tlic assumption of the ollicc of splri- 
tunl intiinsUors. 1, for one, have laid down my 
post of dictator, by the grace of God nc\cr to re- 
sume it, and I should tliink, nnd I have little 
doubt you will concur with me, that the authority 
you possess o\cr the younger branches of our bro- 
therhood there, would be well exercised in dis- 
countenancing, on every occasion, such a spirit 
as 1 have been speaking of. lliosc who feel the 
tnosf generally talk the least : and it is one way of 
lessening that trembling hope and fcarflil ]o\c of 
a young convert, winch operates such s.i 1 utar 7 
cflccts, by suflenng him to indulge iu remarks on 
the unawakened or the weak Christian, as if he 
were already admitted, or sure of acceptance, and 
could pronounce tlic Shibboleth of the genuine 
church. 

In this censorious and unbelieving age, it behoves 
us In particular to be circumspect ; for Iiow do we 
know but our indiscrcctucss may excite another 
prejudice in the minds of the unconverted, and 
throw another obstacle in the way of perishing sin- 
ners? As professors of the Gospel, we stand in a 
very important and arduous situation, since we 
know that our failures, errors, and absunlities will 
be laid to the charge of the principles we profess. 
Indeed, on rcncctmg on this subject, it seems to 
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me almost impossible to discliargc our rclatue 
duties to the uttermost, since the slightest slip nia> 
give occasion to our enemies to despite the Gospel. 
AVcll might the apostle exclaim, “ JJc ye ctreum^ 
sped /*— ** Be ye mly os ** Deep thought 

on these subjects is the only means of seeing Uicir 
full importance, and of enabling us to be on our 
guard so incessantly as they require. Forguc me 
for trespassing so long on your time. 

% * * * 


TO HIS JIOTHEIU 

AVlntcnngbam, ISth Apni, 1S03. 

BIT DEAR MOTHER, 

#• * * * 

I lUiE constructed a planetarium, or orrery, of 
a'leiy simple kind, which cannot fail to give even 
children an idea of the order and course of the 
hcaienly bodies I shall write a few plain and 
simple lectures upon it, with lessons to be got off 
by heart by the children; so that jou mil be able, 
without any difficulty, to teach them the rudiments 
of astronomy. The machine, simple as It may seem, 
is nich that you cannot fail to understand the plane- 
tary system by it; and ucrc it not that 1 cannot 
afibrd the additional expense, 1 could make it 
much more complete and interesting. You must not 
expect any thing striking in the instrument itself, 
os it only consists of an indc\*ptatc, mtb rods and 
balls —It will explain the situation of the planets, 
their courses, the motion of the earth and moon, 
the causes of the seasons, the diflbrcnt lengths of 
day and night, the reason of eclipses, transits, 
&C. When >ou haiescen it, and read the expla- 
natory lectures, you uiU be able to judge of its 
plainness, and if )ou find you understand it, you 
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mny tench Rcogrnpliy fcholnrs its use. Should it 
fail in oilier points of rlciv, It ^\ill be useful to 
jMnrin nnd Cntfnrinc. 

* ¥■ ♦ 

Ilcmcnibcr to keep up tlic plan of family worship 
on Sundays v.ith Rtrictness until I come, nnd it will 
probab1> if3\c the way for still further improve- 
ments which I may, perhaps, have an opportunity 
of mnhini; w hile 1 Etn> w ith } ou Let Marla and 
Catharine be more particularly taught to regard 
Sunday as a day set apart from all worldly occupa. 
tions, — Let them hn\ c es cry thing prepared for the 
Sabbatli on tlic jireccding da} : nnd be carefully 
w.amcfl, on that day In particular, to avoid pa}ing 
loo great an attention to dress. 1 Know- how import- 
ant habits like these will be to their future happiness 
c\cn in this world, and I therefore press this watli 
enmestness. 

♦ * * ♦ 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

\\*ntenn:;h'im, 120Ui 31 aj, 1S03 

nr\R N*i:\iLLr, 

4 - * * * 

Mv first Imsiness must be to thank you for the 
♦ ♦ jjk which I received by l\Ir. K. Swann; }ou 
miict not suppose that 1 feel reluctance to lie under 
obligations to so afTectlonatc a brother, when I snv, 
that 1 have felt uneasy ever since on more accounts 
than one. 1 am convinced, in the first place, that 
you have little to spare ; and I fear, in the second, 
that I shall prove an hindcrance to a measure which 
I know to be necessary for jour health : 1 mean 
your going to some watering-place for the benefit of 
sen-bathing. I am aware of the nature of injuries 
received at the joints, especially the knee; and I am 
sure nothing will strengthen your knee more for 
the present, nnd prevent the recurrence of disease 
in it for the Aiturc. I would ha\ c y ou, therefore, if 
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by any means you can be spared in London, (*o (o 
one of the nci^jhbouring coasts, and take sufliLicnt 
time to rcco\cr your strcngtli. You ma} pltdi 
upon some pleasant place, where there will be fufli- 
dent company to amuse you, and not so much as to 
create bustle, and make a toil of reflection, and 
turn retirement into riot. Since 3011 must be as 
sensible as I am, that tins is necessary for your 
health, I shall feel assured, If you do not go, that I 
am tlic cause, a consideration 1 nould gladlj spare 
m}scin 

* 


TO BIS DIIOTHER NEVILLE. 

\\ uitiTinalism, Maj, 1605. 

fur nrAit ni:\illc, 

Yoir opinion of Mr meets mine ; he Is indeed 
altered, and Ids alteration is to be attributed to rcdi> 
glon. You behold in him a faint picture of rihat 
the dtrinc grace can do; and I could enumerate in- 
stances, where the marks arc such as stnkc “ con- 
viction iircslslibTe” of the verity of its operations. 
Had I it in my power to procure }ou all Uic riches 
and honours of the world at a w'ish, I should think 
1 gave 30U infinitely more than them all by giving 
you religion. The blessings of human life are at 
best precarious, but this can never fad you, and is 
then mo^t valuable when all other comforts fail. 
I should think it needless to enlarge on thcinluc 
of religion, since the most depraved acknowledge 
it, and arc often heard to sigh for the happiness 
of the pious; but there ore obstacles in the way of 
a profession of religion which need a little explana- 
tion Many young men, In particular, feel an in- 
clination to join the more senous part of mankind, 
who, from an unacquaintance with the principles 
of tlie Bible, arc so dejected with a view of the oli- 
Stacies which present themselves, that they put ofT 
their rcfonnation firom day to day, until they grow 
hardened in insensibility, and confirmed in error. 
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All tluK arises, as 1 ha% c said, from an ignorance 
of Scripture : there arc no Furh impctlimcnts in the 
way of tlic profession of the Go<>pcl as sucli persons 
imagine ; all, the ditTicuUics they shucUlcr at arc In 
rc«ility shadows *• "We must begin A\lth reforming 
our conduct,'* sa} they, ** and tlicn, perhaps, God 
may be pleaded to accept us, We find it very Iiarcl 
to abstain from the least sinful indulgence now; 
how slinll we be able to curb our appetites on all oc* 
casions and Join in the nAOCition^ of the religious 
and sober, without repining for what we now feel 
so Tcr> indi>^pcn sable to our real or imaginary hap- 
piness ? " To a person reasoning in tills manner, I 
would simply explain bow w*c stand with relation to 
God and another world ^Vc arc all sinners, even 
from the w*omb; w*c arc intent ever on sinful ob- 
jects, and every thought of our heart is c\ih In 
tins state we arc Justly liable to God's wrath and 
everlasting damnation, and in this state must every 
man naturally be, since we arc bom under tlic 
curse, and so destitute of good that we cannot of 
ourselves forsahe sin, or jmrsuc virtue. But God, 
of his gieat mercy thougli our Lord and Sivlour 
Jesub Christ, lias oflorcd redemption to meiikmd, 
and has promised to aflbrd them the capacity of 
following tlie good, and eschewing the evil, on the 
simple condition of faith in ius Almight> Son. ^ We 
may be abandoned, we may be depraved and un- 
principled, but God will still adhere to the letter 
of Ills promises ; and w lien we turn to him, acknow- 
ledge our imwortblncss, and, oppressed with the 
scnbc of our deplorable corruptions, cry out for 
salvation by the blood of the Bcdccmcr alone, He 
will then unquestionably bear us— He will pardon 
our sms; confirm our faith; create anew our 
polluted natures; and, finall}, by the pure emana- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, so dispose our hearts, and 
rectify our minds, that we shall serve him in true 
and perfect obcdicnrc, disturbed no more b} the at- 
tacks of our spiritual enemy, at least in bis most 
dangerous sbaiia Such being, then, tlic administra- 
tion of God's counsels with regard to us. it is begin- 
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nlng at the 'inrong end to endeavour to amend our 
lives before we devote oiirsch cs to rclipon, since we 
cannot break off from our sms without the pro. 
nous a<sistance of God's grace. — We must first, 
then, consider our own condition, and discover tlic 
extent of our on n wicked vess, and inability to do 
good, and then fl} to the redemption of the cross as 
criminals, whose onl)* hope of pardon is laid there* 
Ect us strive to attain faith in Christ first, and nil 
good works will follow in due place, mcr} day wdl 
add to our stability and strengthen our pious rcso* 
lutions, till we arrive at that sweet •• jteacc in beltev* 
rng," which has excited the raptures of the saints 
from the first ages of Christ i.'inity doivnwards We 
ore manifestly but poor, helpless, and blind creatures, 
exposed to much care and miners, and unconscious 
how much evil the morrow may ha\c in store for 
us; but faith in Jesus Christ aflbrdii us what our 
nntUTcmost wants,— a insis on which we may re. 
poeo ourscU*cs, and all our cares and fears with 
ccrlalnt} and satisfaction Trusting in him, we can 
look upon the dim future with hope and confidence; 
the worst evils of life become light before the rays 
of hii consolation, and what, to another, would 
be the bottom of dc^nr, is to the Christian the 
beginning of liopc, and the opening of a better scene. 
None can comprehend the exquisite satisfaction 
attendant on Chnctian faith but those who have 
had some experience of it. The support it is in 
trouble, the full confidence it brings along with it of 
God's truth and mere)*, the delightful food it aflbrds 
to calm and serious meditation, and, above all, the 
sweet serenity it throws over our anticipations of 
death, arc beyond any powers of man to dcscnlia— 
Well might the king of Israel say, Her ways arc 
ways of plcacantncsa, and all her paths arc jicacc.** 
Wlio could suppose that men, in so wretched a 
condition a^ we .are, could fail to lay hold of the 
relief held out by the Gospel upon su^ simple and 
easy conditions?— It is but ** have confidence !n 
your ^lakcr, subdue your own proud sclf-dcpcnd. 
cnco, and fall at the foot of the Saviour, m the spirit 
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of penitence nnd praycr» and you are admitted, by 
gradual steps, to the throne of mercy and grace.^’ 
My dear Neville, conquer tlic reluctance you feel 
to think upon religion; devote a few sober hours 
on the Sabbath to the reading of the Scriptures ; 
study the unaflbcced narratives of the four £h'angc- 
lists ; observe the agreement of men writing with- 
out any communication of their purpose, in far 
di<;tant regions, and in difibrent languages (for St. 
Matthew’s Gospel was originally written in He- 
brew); obscr\'c the admirable uniformity which 
exists between their representations of Jesus Tliey 
difibr in the petty circumstances of things, but the 
great tvfiote is the same. We see God visiting the 
earth, promulging doctrines which the world had 
never any idea of bcfoic; laying the/o7/ndiri//on, In 
a few ignorant fishermen, of a religion which was 
to spread over the whole civilised world; and, finally, 
sealing his testament with his blood, and ransoming, 
by that sacrifice, the fallen race of man from the 
curse due to his disobedience. In tbe perusal of 
the Scripture you will find many occasions to check 
your own proud reason, and bring It into obedience 
to God: in the end, however, all these apparent 
difficulties will be cleared up,— scripture will explain 
scripture, and you will rejoice to behold an iiiiiform 
consent run through the whole,— harmony rising 
out of apparent confusion, and all, at length, uniting 
to the full cstablishmenc of faith, and the complete 
glorification of God. Fear not, my dear Neville, to 
think on these subjects ; they will, I know, afibrd 
you heart-felt satisfaction in the end, and they will 
be a pleasing relief to you in any vexations which 
business, or ot|ier concerns of life, may ^ve you. 
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TO ins BKOTOnil MTlTLLi:. 

Nottln^lmn. %1wOt ISO'* 

MY DEMI nROTIirp, 

I WKOTL tou a long letter from Wintcnngliam <onic 
time ago, \iliich 1 non npiirclicnd jou lia\e iictcr 
rccchcd, OP, if }ou Iia\c, «onic more imi'ortanl 
concerns liarc occupied }our time tlian i^riting to 
me on general fubjccts reeling, lim^oer, rallicr 
ucar 3 to.nigIit, I Iiaic delcnnincil to tend llii« flioct 
to }oii ns 0 proof that, if 1 am not a punctual, 1 am 
ccrtainl} far from a ccrcmDnious correspondent. 

Our rdicnlurc on the Humber \uu should have 
learnt from K.Snann, nho,vith much minuteness 
filled up three sides of a letter to his friend mth 
the actount The matter was simply tliL^’ He, 
Almond, and made an evcuraion about 

twcit c or fouriccn xnilca up (he Humlicr , on our 
return rrn aground, were left by the tide on a sand- 
bank, and were obligctl to rcmnin my liouib in an 
open boat, cYposed to a licavj rain, high wind, and 
piercing cold, until the tide rose, when two men 
brought a boat to our ac^istancc. ^Vc got home 
about twchc o'clock at night, no cnl consequences 
ensued, owing to our using every exertion we could 
think of to 1 cep warmth in our bodies. 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottln;;han, June, ISOS. 

MY DCVR onornrn, 

I DO not know w hether you are fond of history, 
but It an uccltil and gcncrall} a pleasing study. 
Ancient history is important as it elucidates scrip- 
ture, and that in such a degree tliat I am contlnccd 
no man can at all understand the Old Testament 
without it. Modem histor> is absolute!) necessary 
for a man and a genUemanj as giving us the best in- 
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sight into (he manner^ policy, nnd character of 
nations The outline of Ancient History is easily 
comprehended. We may without difHculty trace 
the origin of people In the Scriptures, and by the 
aid of the iirofanc writers can make a continued 
narratirc of the progress of empires. Herodotus, 
the most ancient profane historian, began to write 
just at the period \\ hen the Scripture ceases $ and 
Homer, the most ancient i\Tltcr among the Gen- 
tiles, whocc nntings arc come down to us, lircd 
about the time of Solomon ; so that, as there would 
be no historical records of the first ages did we not 
po'^scss the Riblc, so b> tlie help of the profane 
writers, can make a continued history of man 
from the beginning. 

Histor}* is mere confusion without the aid of Chro- 
nology and Geography, Tlic former science is the 
most dilTicult to attain, but it is not necessary to 
know tbe precise }car m i\hich c\ err event hap- 
pened ; it is suflicicnt to be acquainted with its rc- 
Litivc Eitiintion, in comparison with other events. 
Ancient times, therefore, may be divided into Su 
grent JOpochs^ comprising all the period from the 
Creation to tlic birth of Christ, which 4001 years. 
The Creation^ therefore, happened B C 1001 Tlic 
Fall of Man, the Murder of Abel, the Translation 
of Enoch, mark this period, llic next ciioch is the 
Dclttge, B, C So IS, Noaii became b> this c\cnt, in a 
manner, the second father of all men He had 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, who became 
the heads of all the nations in three distinct quar- 
ters of the earth. Shem was the father of the He- 
brews, and great part of the inhabitants of Asia; 
I/ffw, who was accursed for his indecent disrespect 
to Ills fatlicr, peopled Egypt and all Afric.i. He 
had two sons more particular!} noted : Mirraim, 
who occupied EgjTit, which is Ihcrcforc called the 
Land o/iV/ajfliw ; and Canaan, who was an accom- 
pVice m his fatlicris wickedness, and subject to the 
aamc curse. He settled in that part of Asia which 
was nflcrivards called Judea ^ and had ten sons, who 
were all the fathers of nations. Japhet travelled 
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northwArds; liis i>ostorU} settled In Asia Minor, 
crossed the Hellespont, and tn time nin over nil 
Europe, He had a son, Javan, n ho w i$ the father 
of Greece. Tliis the prolhnc Iiistorinns mention 
among the ancient GrccKs, Thus the whole of the 
then world was peopled by the three brothers and 
their posterity s but not Immcdialclj, for the in- 
habitants of the world lucd together until the 
confusion of tongues; when they divided, but still 
according to family, ll is worth while to consider 
where all this liappencd. Koah's ark settled on 
Mount Ararat, in Armenia, in Asia. Tlie tower of 
Eabcl IS supposed to hare been the origin of II.nb}- 
lon, winch afterwards became so great On the 
plains of lIab)loii, therefore, b} the rncr Euphrates, 
all mankind were assembled, and from tbcncc 
scattered thcm«:cUcs in c\cry direction If }ou 
hate an> mip of the world yon will find tlic<c 
pbecs, in that part of the world winch lies near the 
Levant and stnkc joii with 

amazement when you consider hotr rapidly the hu- 
man race spread themsch cs oicr such immense 
tracts , covenng Africa in the posterity of I/am, 
Asia of Sficttt, and Europe of Japficl During this 
period nil men were under the common control of 
God, but as they began to grow idolatroii«, God 
thought proper to choose a just man, Abrafmm, 
whose pDsterit) should bo his peculiar people, nnd 
to whom he should commit the cubtody of his 
laws, and the promise of the Messiah, Tills is the 
third great epoch, and i<; denominated The Call of 
Abraham/* which happened B C, 1921 —In this 
period many groat c( ents are recorded ; but we find 
Ham’s descendants were become powerful kings 
in Eg}pt,and there were many rulers m Canaan. 
Isaac, Abraham’s son, was the father of Jacob, 
who supplanted his brother E^au, by a blameable 
fraud, and who^^o twelve sons were the heads of the 
twelve tribes of Israel Joseph, one of them, being 
sold into Egypt, becomes mighty, and at length 
transplants his father nnd brothers into E?ypt, 
where they became a great people, and were heavily 
P 
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opjircsscd. Mo^cs rhcs up ns their dcllrcrcrj leads 
tlicm out of the land of hondnpe, and from Mount 
Sinn! rccchcstlic rir&t written rci elation from God 
toman. This !« thc/o»r//< great epoch, B. C 1491, 
and it is r.ilIoil, " The llpoth of Motcr, or tic ut/V/cii 
/ nil*” Writing was then alone in the hands of tlic 
Jews, from whom the nitpasbcd to other nationsi 
which Is proved b> the siiajics of the letters, and 
b} tlic unlvcT-al tradition among the Greehs that 
Cadmus brought letters from Plioenicia, which 
name was applied by the Greeks to Judea as v\ ell 
as riia^iirh Tlie Israelites subdued the Canaan- 
itc^, acconUiig to the curse denounced on them by 
Koali. The famous CgMitinn king Sc:: 0 ^tris, Is 
supposed to have been the son of him who was 
drovviuKl in the Hod Sea by tlic hand of God. He 
roamed all over AMn, in search of conquests, and 
introduced many wise lavrs nmong«ttlic Egyptians. 
In his reign m.iny coionic!> were sent out to various 
parts of the earth. Danau'i, his brother, urlth a large 
body of men, settled in Greece ; hence tlic Greeks 
arc called J}nnars, Troy was destroy c<l in 1184, 
B. C ; and Homer lived lUO jenrs after. Thcls- 
raclilct were govemcvl b> Ji/r/ircs, wliose attionsarc 
recorded in the hook of that n.ame, until D.'ivid, 
vvho-o «on Solomon distinguishes thcyTfM epoch, 
vir. “ The build *7* ff of the Tent jdcf B C. 1012. So. 
lomon\ son, Ilcholfoam, b> a piece of cgreptmis folly, 
cau«cd tlic revolt of ten of the twelve tribes, who 
nev cr again united. Two of tlic tribes only, viz, 
Judah and Benjamin, adhered to Bchoboam : the 
rest made another king, Jeroboam, and hence arose 
the two separate kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
Tlic capital of Judah was Jerusalem— that of I'^racl, 
Samarki. Tile kings of Isiacl were, in general, 
b.id men ; the people were wicked, and, after many 
Signal vvaniings, they were all dragged out of their 
country by Salmanascr, king of Assyria, whose ca- 
pital was Babylon, and were never re-established. 
SaimaiiAscr brougiit some eastern tribes into Sima- 
ria in their room, who, being at first infested witli 
lions, sent to the king to tell him tliat they were thus 
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harassed, brcau«c they could not worship the pod of 
the enuutry in the ripht manner, for cucli the) ^u. 
pcRtitjously thought Jehovah to lie Whereupon he 
ordered some exile Lc\itcs to go up, and be their 
priests, xrho thus introduced a spunous kind of v or. 
ship, wherein idols were scn'cd in conjunction e ith 
the true God. Hence, the Samaritans v> ere detected 
by the Jens, sfho ucre wont to Uirou it in the 
teeth of Je«us, that he was a Snmarffan * and hence 
thetroman of Satnana fin the N’cti Testament, uon. 
ders that Jesus, being nJcu, should tolk with her. 
HeneefonranI, then, the nation of the Jens cnit«i<ts 
of Judah and Benjamin alone. Hn^ period contains 
about fiao hundred jears The Jens grew \cry 
wicked, and the A^sirian mon.*irch} ler}' ponerful, 
should rather ]ia\c railed it the Vahuloman 
monarchy; for, strictl} speaking, the Assjnni fell 
with Ninci*ch its capital^ but they n ere both of 
the same race. The prophets non foretold thenp. 
preaching captn It}, and Isamh, one hundred jears 
before the event, mentioned cicr} iinrticiilar of it, 
and foretold that, at the end of sesent} }c.ars, C}- 
nis, then not in bemg, should restore tlicm. Xebu. 
chadnezzar at length dcstroj's Jerusilcm, ns the pro- 
phets had unanimousl} declared Iienould, and takes 
away all the people to Babylon But God's n rath 
was denounced against that proud cit}, and prophe- 
cy is again fulfilled. — C} rus, the leader of the Per- 
fiian army, overturns the A5f}rran monardjy,.ind 
avenges the Jews Daniel, who had lived in the 
courts of preceding princes, nas in high favour with 
C}rus. lliat great prince onicrs the rc-buitding of 
Jcnisalcm, and the temple, and releases the Jews 
just seventy } cars after their capture. TIic temple, 
however, ivasnot completed till several reigns after* 
wards This is the sUth epoch, B C. BSCt, ~ called 
the epoch of ** Ct/rtitf or the Jlctumfrorn Caphvttt/ ” 
The Jews were under the poucr of the Fenian 
monarchy, until it was destroyed by Alexander tlic 
Great, who orerxan all Asi.*i, B. C. S30 The cap- 
tains of Alexander, seeing the field clear, divided 
his kingdom amongst them — Antipatcrhad Greece; 

FS 
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Scloucus, Syria, including Judea; and Ftolcmy 
Lagus, Egypt. Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the 
successors of Sclcucus, king of Syria, whose capital 
was Antioch, exercised great cruelty towards the 
Jews; but tlicy w'crc now again a warlike, en- 
lightened, and powerful people. The il/acca&ccs suc- 
cessfully held out against one of the mightiest kings 
of the world, and maintained, for a considerable 
time, their independence At length the Grecian 
empire fell, and with it the kingdom of Syria received 
its death-blow The Roman was rising up in its 
stead They more than once took Jerusalem, and, 
at length, appointed a governor over it Things 
were in this state the Romans masters of the 
whole world, and Greek the general language of 
almost all nations (not excepting the Jews), when 

the Bay^spriixgfrom on high ” beamed. All things 
were prepared , one language had been gradually 
extended over the whole civilised world; learning 
and philosophy had opened the understandings of 
men for the reception of the truth ; ^when, four 
thousand and four years after the creation, the 
blessed Xilcssiah made his appearance, and laid the 
foundation of that Gospel which soon disseminated 
itself over all civilised nations. 

It is profitable to fix this division of the more an- 
cient periods of history in the mind. « 4 b 

* ^ ^ it * 

In' this x>cnod you may consider empire as hav- 
ing passed successively through three hands into a 
fouxih The Assyrian empire was theirs/ It 
began with Nimrod, who ruled the then world, and 
ceased when Cyrus took Babylon, and transferred 
the government into the hands of Persia. The Per- 
sian empire, which was the second great kingdom, 
fell finally with Artaxerxes-Mnemon, who was sub- 
dued by Alexander the Great. Here the thirds or 
Grecian empire, strictly speaking, begins It soon 
fell under the power of the Romans, who were the 
masters of the world in the time of Jesus Christ 

4b 4b 4b 4b 4b 
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TO MR. JOHN CHAULESWORTH. 

NotUngham, STth June, 1S(U« 

MY OCAR FRiCYDi 

It is some time since 1 wrote to }ou, and stilL 
longer since 1 heard from >ou , but }ou arc ac- 
quamted with my unceremonious disposttioni and 
will, I hope, pinion me for obtruding an unbidden 
guest on your notice I have a question to ask of 
30U m the fltsl pbcc, and 1 shall then dll up xny 
letter with all the familiarit} of a man talking by 
your side, and saying any tiling, rather than be 
accused of sa\ ing nothmg. M3 leisure mil scarcely 
permit me to write to }ou agiln while I am here, 
and I shall thercfoTc make the beat use of tlie prc« 
sent occasion. 

* * s- % 

We haie been fagging through Rollin's Ancient 
History, and some other historical book^, as I be- 
lieve, to no great purpose. Rollin is a saluablc and 
truly pious writer, but so crammed and garnished 
with reflections, that you lose the thread of the 
story, while the poor man is prosing obout the 
morality of it; when, too, after. all, the moral is 
so obvious as not to need Insisting upon You may 
give my compliments to your good friends Galcni 
Hippocrates, and Paracelsus, and tell them I had 
much rather pay them my dciolrs at a distancc« 
than come into close contact witli them or thcic 
cathartics Medical Greek, and Medical Latin, 
would act as a sudorific upon any man, who should 
hear their tremendous tcclimcats pronounced with 
tlie true ore rotunda of a Scotch physician. 

And now, my dear Sir, we will cry a truce to 
flippancy — I haic neither time nor Inclination to 
indulge in it to cyccss Y’ou and I have been some 
time asunder m the pursuit of our several studies t 
you to the hiclyand busy scat of gnlcty, fashion, 
and folly I to the retired haunts of a secluded 
village, and the studious walls of a silent and an* 
dent parsonage. At first sight one would think 
F3 
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that my lot had been rno^t prodtable, undoubtedly 
itK ino^t secure; but i\licn we come to consider 
the present state of tilings In Uic capital, tliebound* 
lc«f opportunities of spiritual improrament wbiclx 
oilVr tlicmschcs, nnd the very superior society 
which every serious man may there join with, the 
table<i seem turned in ) our favour. I Jiopc nnd trust 
this is really the ease, and that, with philosophical 
strength of mind, }ou have turned an unregarding 
cartel the\oiccof folly, and continued ilxcd upon 
tlic screner and fhr*morc exquisite occupations of a 
religious life 1 have been cultivating in retire* 
menu by slow and imperceptible degrees, a closer 
communion witli God; but }OU have been led, as it 
were, in tnumpli by the energetic discourses of 
the many good men whom jou ha\'e had the op- 
portunity of hearing, to heights of religious satis- 
faction, wiiich lean at present only sigh for at a 
distance. I appeal to you whether the grace of God 
IS not the source of exquisite enjoyments? \Vhat 
can be morc*dclightful than that sweet nnd placid 
calm which it c.i<:ls os erotic's mind; or than the 
tenderness it slicds abroad in our hearts, botli with 
regard to God. and our poor fcllow-labourcrs? Even 
worldly-minded men confess Chat this life i^, at 
best, but a scene ‘of anxiety, and dis^ippointmcnt, 
nnd distress. How aiisurd then, nnd inconsistent, 
must be their conduct, uhen, in spite of this so 
gcncr»*il and contirmed an experience, they neglect 
what can alone nllcviatcthc sorrows of this life, and 
provide for the happiness of the next ^ How much 
more is lie to bo cnvietl, who can exclaim with St. 
Paul, “ 77ic world is crucified unto we, and 1 unto 
the twr/d.” ** I have icamU in whafeivr state I ow, 
therewith to he conientr " The world paswih awaij 
and the lust thereof : hut he that doeth the will of 
God tthideih for ever! " There Is, in truth, an in* 
dcscribablc satisfaction in tbc sen’Icc of God : his 
grace imparts such composure in lime of trouble, 
and such forCittidc in the anticipation of it, at the 
same time that it Increases our pleasures by making 
thorn innocent, that the Christian, viewed eUher as 
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militant in this troublesome scene, or as a tnrcllcr 
rho U Instciiing, by a difliLult hut ^Iiort joumc}, 
to a better country*, is a ino<t enviable and happ} 
charreter The man ^rho h\cs without God in the 
world, on the otticr hand, has neither rest here, 
nor cerMint} or hope for the future. H» reHec. 
tions muKt at all times he dubious and dark, not to 
say dl«trcs»inp:; and liis inoHt exquisite cnJo}nicnts 
mU't liai e a sting of fear and apprehension in them, 
which 13 felt when the gay hour is over, and its 
J 035 no more remembered Many wicked and 
di«tip’tted men sigh in secret for the state of the 
rightcouc, hut the} concen c there arc insuperable 
obst3clc« in the wn} of religion, and that the} must 
amend thnr lives licforc the} can ho[>c for accept- 
ante, or even dare to tceK acceptance uitli God. 
Rut whet a mi'Crahle cIeiu»ion is this! If this 
were trulv the ca^e, Imw awful would be the condi- 
tion of the sinner ' for we know that our hearts arc 
so dcpraicd, and so obctinatcl} nddictcfl to sin, that 
they rannot forsake it inthout some more Uian 
mortal |K>wcr to rut asunder (he bonds of innate 
corruption, and loo*>en the atTections from this sin- 
ful bondigc. 1 was talking a few days ago with a 
young fiiirgeon, who Is just returned Rom the J^t 
Indies, and was expostulating with him on his 
dissolute habits : ** Sir," sild he, *' I know }ou arc 
happy, nnd I would gis c worlds to he able to subdue 
my passions ; hut it Is impossible, It ntn'cr can he 
done: I have made resolution upon resolution, and 
Uic only cni-ct has liccn that 1 have plunged deeper 
into vice than ever.” What could he a stronger 
illustration of the Scripture truth, that man's 
heart IS naturally corrupt, and desperately wicked ? 
Since w ickcdncss is misery, can we conceive that 
an all-good and benevolent God would base o/r^A 
nallt/ created man with sucli a disposition? It is 
Sin which hath made the world a lalc of tears. It is 
the pow cr of the cross of Jesus Christ alone that 
can redeem us from our natural deprant}.— Yes, 
my Riend, *' IVe Know on u»7iom we have heiievcd j 
and we ore persuaded tlmt he is able to keep tlmt 
F4 
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which we have committed unto him against the 
great day.” Wien I occn<%iona11y reflect on the 
history of the limes when the great Hcdccmcr ap- 
peared, behold God preparing his way before him, 
uniting all the civilised world in one language 
(Greek), for the speedier disseminating of the bless- 
cd Gospel ; and then, v, hen I compare his precepts 
with tho«c of the most famous of ancient sages, 
and meditate on his life, his manners, his suflbrings, 
and cruel death, 1 am lost in w*ondcr, love, and 
gratitude btich a host of caidcncc attended him, 
as no power but that of the dciil could withstand, 
ills doctrines, comparetl with the moraht} of (he 
then world, seem indeed to have dropped dow n from 
heasen. I Iis meekness, his di\ me compassion and 
pit} for, and forgiscnc^s of, liis bitterest enemies, 
cominccs me that he was indeed the '\Vonl; that 
lie was what he pmfcsscfl to be, God, in his Son, 
reconciling the ssorld to himself Tficsc thoughts 
open my c>c 5 to m} own wrctclicd ingratitude and 
disregard of so merciful and compassionate n mas- 
ter ; under such impressions, 1 could nrdcntl} long 
to be separated altogether from the afkiirs of this 
life, and lisc alone to ms Itedeemer Hut, alas! 
this does not last long — the pleasing out*«idc of the 
dcluslsc world entices m} heart awas ; beauty 
smiles me into a disgust of religion, and the fear of 
singularity frowns me into the concealment of it. 
ilow artfully does the arch-deccivcr insinuate him- 
self into our hearts ! He tells us, that there is a 
deal of uiincccssar}’ moroscncss in religion, a deal 
too many humiliating conditions in the Gospel, 
and many ignomnt absurdities in its professors; 
while, on the other hand, the polite world is so 
cheerful and pleasing, so full of harmless gaiety 
and refined elegance, that we cannot but love it. 
This is nn insidious species of reasoning Could 
we but sec things in their true colours, were hut 
the false varnhlt qfJT, the society of the Gospel would 
seem nn assembi} of angels^ and that of the w orld a 
congregation of devils : but it is the best w*ay not to 
reason witli the tempter. I lia\c a talisman, which 
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at once puu to tlisht all his argument* ; it i* tl c 
name of my STiour, and nga!n*t that the nte> cf 
hell sfinll not prevail TiMt is my anchor and my 
confidence; I can go y\ Ith that to the bed of death, 
and hit up the ejes of the d}ing and de<>painn? 
t\ retell to the great Intctcca'or; I can go nitli th.s 
into the societ} of the cheerful, and come awa> with 
lightiic^' of heart, and entertainment of spirit. In 
every circumctancc of life 1 can join with Joi), nlm, 
above fourteen liundrcd jears before Jc»u* Chn*-t, 
c\cfa:m5, in the ferrour of holj anticipation, I 
Know that my Itcdccmcr hv ctli, and that he shall 
stand at the latter da} upon the earth; and (hough 
rfler my skin norm* destro} this body, }ct m my 
flesh slicll 1 free God.*' 

The power of Uie Gospel wa« never more strongly 
Illustrated than in the late mission to Greenland 
Tiie*c poor and unlettered tribes, who inhabit ncarly 
thc c\trcme«t verge of animal existence, heard th? 
discourses of the Dmivh rai***ionancs on the being 
of a God With stupid urcoticern, expressed their 
assent to ever} thing that was proposed to them, 
and tlicn hop^ to extort some present for their 
complacency. Tor ten } cars did a v cr} learned and 
pious man labour among them w ithout the conv cr> 
Sion of a vinglc souL He thought that he must 
prove to them the existence of a God, and the 
original stain of our natunh, before he could preach 
the peculiar doctrines of the Go*pcI, and he could 
ncv'cr get over this first step} for they either could 
not understand It, or would not, and when no pre- 
sents were to be had, turned away in disgust. At 
length he saw his error, and the pbn of operations 
was altered Jesus Chn^t was jircachcd in simpH. 
city, without any pr^ration. Tlic Greenlanders 
seemed thoughtful, rmazed, and confounded ; tlicir 
c}cs were opened to their depraved and lost state 
Gospel was received everywhere with ardent 
attention Ihe flame spread like wildfire over the 
icy wastes of Greenland; numbers came from the 
remotest recesses of the yorthom Ocean to hear 
the word of life; and the greater part of the popu- 
F5 
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Intion of tliat cxtcnsli c country lias in time been 
baptised in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
nnd'Oic Holy Gho^t 

I lia\c now filled my Ehcct.— Pardon inj pro- 
lixity » and believe me, my prayers arc oflbred up, 
frequently, for your continuance of the path you 
have chosen. For myself, I need yowr prayers. — 
May v.*c be n mutual a'^sistancc to each other, and 
to all our fcllon -labourers in the Lord Jesus. 

Believe me 

Your binccrc friend, 

a. IL WHITE. 


TO HIS brother NEVILLE. 

Notbn;;ham, June, ISO). 

DCXll NT.\XLT.r, 

I ITAU unforlunatcly not prov ided my self with verses 
for the Countess ofberby ’s copy of my little v olume ; 
and 1 have been invohing the muses ever since two 
o’clock thh 7norninff^ vvithjsuch bad success ns I 
iiav c nev er before experienced on n similar occasion. 
On the Ollier side y ou have thcproduct, nhicli must 
pass. 

♦ ♦ * v 

TO THE 

RIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 

In the dark coverts of the forest shade, 

By scathed oaks, and haunted streamlets laid , 
What lime the moon uprose her clouds among. 
The muse, unheeded, pour’d her lonely song 
Unheard she sung, save when to Fancy’s eyc^ 
Pale Vesper, stooping from the spangled sky. 
Would listen, silent,.— or with distant swell 
Sequester’d Echo answer’d from her cell.— 
Wlicn shrinking timid from the obtrusive gaze, 
SIic first explored the world’s observant maze 5 
Who smiled benignant on her artless way ? 

Wlio openM first the Patron’s fostering ray? 
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Who Unde her fears, her throbbing tremours flee 
Who, thneo revered Derby * — who but Ihee > 

O ! that for thee, her strains might boast the power 
To soothe the tcilium of one wcar> hour; 

To bid tlic gloom on inottmmg's brow retire. 

Or wake to energy one slumbering Arc.— 

Might they one transitory smile c\atc. 

Or raise one trivial image of delight ; 

Then, though the critic with contemptuous pndc 
Should the faint xnurmuis of her lyre dendc , 
Stilljwould she boast her guerdon passing great. 
Content that Derby on ns licr Lays arc sweet 
XottlrRhara* June ISth, 18(U 


TO MU. JOHN CHARLESWORTH 

Notanaliain, Gth Jnij, ISO^ 

DtAR CIlAiansWOUTII, 

* * * * 

1 nco you arill admire the elegance of texture and 
shape of tlic sheet on avliicli I have the honour to 
write to }ou, and bmvaro lest, m drawing >our con- 
clusions, you conceive tliat I am turned exciseman , 
for 1 assure you I write altogether in character,.— 
a poor Cambridge scholar, with a patrimony of a few 
old .books, an inkhom, and some sundry quires of 
paper, manufactured as the envelopes of pounds of 
tea, hut converted into repositories of learning and 
taste. 

The classics arc certainly in disrepute. Xhcladics 
have no more reverence for Greek and I.atin tlian 
they have for an old peruke, or the nifllcs of Queen 
Anne. 1 verily believe that they would hear Ho- 
mcT*6 Greek w ithout evidencing one mark of terror 
and awe, even though spouted by an University 
orator, or a Westminster Stentor 0 terrtpora j 0 
mores f the rural elegance of the twanging Freneft 
horiti and the vile squeak of the Hattan Jiddle^ axe 
more preferred than all the energy and all the 

The Countesk'ft mother was rccentlj’ dead. 

FC 
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fiubllmUy of all Uic Greek and Honinn orators, lii^ 
torians, poets, and philosophers, put together. Now, 
Sir, ns a classic, 1 cannot bear to have the honour- 
able fiime of the ancients thus despised and con- 
temned; and therefore I hn\c a controversy with 
alt tlic l)C.mx and belles, rrcnchmcn and Italian^. 
'When thc 3 tell me that I ualk by rule and compass^ 
that I balance my body with strict regard to the 
centre of gravlt}, and that 1 have more Greek in 
in} pate than grace in my limbs, 1 can bear it all in 
sullen silence; for sou Know it must be a libel, since 
1 am no mathematician, and tliercforc cannot have 
Icaniod to walk ill by ssstem. As for grace, I do 
believe, since 1 read Xenophon, I am become a 
\cry elegant man, and in due tune shall be able to 
spout Pindar, dancing in due gradation the ad- 
vancing, retrograde, and medium steps, according 
to the regular progress of the strophe, nntistrophc, 
and epodc. Vou and 1 will be very fashionable men, 
after the manner of the Greeks : we will institute 
an orchestra for the exercise of the ars sattaiuli^ 
and xiill recline at our meals on the legitimate 
Triclinium of tlic ancients, — only banish all mo- 
dem bcniiv and belles, to ^ bom 1 am a professed 
and declared cnem}. 

So much for fltp|iancy— 

Vale! S. R V B.nE Q.V. 

H. K. WHITE. 


TO I\m. SERGEANT ROUGH, 

Brigi;, near ^\*lntcringhaxn, Julj, 1805. 

MY nnAn biu, 

I iiA.\c just missed you at Lincoln, nhcrc I had 
some expectation*! of seeing you, and liad not cir- 
cumstances prc\cntcd, Iliad certainly waited there 
till to-morrow morning for that purpose. This let- 
ter, which I \vrote at Bngg, I shall convey to you 
at Kirton, by some person going to the session ; 
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many of wliom, I hare no doulit, nrc to be found 
In tln< litigious little town 
Your misdirected epistle, to my great sorrow, 
never reached my hands As I was ver} anxious 
togetlt, I made many enquiries at the post-olficcs 
round; but they were nil in \ain, 1 consider this 
as a real loss, and I hope jou will regard me as ctlll 
under the pressure of \cxatlon, until 1 receive some 
substitute from }our hand« 

Had I any certain expectation of hearing }ou ad. 
dress the Court, or Jury sworn, at KIrton, no cir. 
cumstances should prevent me from being present : 
so do I long to mark the dawnlngs of that elo- 
quence which will one da> ring through cvcr> court 
in the Midbnd Circuit. I think the noise of 
the overbearing petulance of ♦ * and the decent 
assurance of will readily yield to tliatpure, 

diastc, and manly eloquence, iihich I have no 
doubt}ou chiefly cuUi\atc Itscems to me, who am 
certainly no ver 3 competent Judge, that there Is an 
uniform mode, or art, of pleading in our court*, 
wliicli Is In Itself faulty, and K morcoicr, abarto 
the higher excellencies. You know, before a bar- 
risTcr begins, in what manner he will treat the sub- 
ject; 30 U anticipate his ftosiUvcncss, his complete 
confidence in the stability of Ills casc^ his contempt 
of Ins opponent, his \oIublo exaggeration, and the 
vehemence of his indignation All these arc as of 
course It IS no matter what sort of a face the bu- 
siness assume : if Mr ■' ■■ ■ be alt impetuosity, as- 
tonishment, and indignation on one side, we know 
he would not ha\cbccn a whit less Impetuous, less 
astonished, or less indignant on the other, had he 
happened to hare been retained. It is true, this as- 
surance of success, this contempt of an opponent, 
and dictatorial decision In speaking, arc calculated 
to have cflbct on the minds of a Jury ; and If it be 
the business of a counsel to obtain his ends by any 
means, he is right to adopt them ; but the misfor- 
tune is, that all these things arc mechanical, and as 
much in the power of the opposite counsri as in 
your own ; go that It is not so much who argues 
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best, as who speaks last, loudest, and longest l>uc 
eloquence, on the other hand, is confident only 
where there is real ground for confidence, trusts 
xnorc to reason and facts than to Imposing decla- 
mation, and seeks rather to convince than dazzle. 
The obstreperous rant of a pleader may, for a 
while, intimidate a juiy ; but plain and manly argu. 
ment, deUvered in a candid and ingenuous manner, 
will more efTectually work upon their understand- 
ings, and will make an impression on which the froth 
of declamation will be lost 1 think a man who 
would plead in this manner, i^ould gain the confi- 
dence of a jury, and \\ ould find the avenues of their 
hearts much more open, than a man of more assu- 
rance, who, by too much confidence where there 
IS much doubt, and too much vehemence where 
there is greater need of coolness, puts his hearers 
continually in ,mind that he is pleading for hire. 
There seems to me so much beauty in truth, that 
1 could wish our barristers would makea distinction 
between cases, in their opinion well or ill founded, 
embarking their whole heart and soul in the one, 
and contenting themselves with a 'perspicuous and 
forcible statement of their client's ease in the other. 
Pardon my rambling ^Thc eaeocthes sertbendt can 
only be used by indulgence, and we hare all a pro- 
pensity to talk about things we do not understand. 

% * * ^ * 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Winteiingham, August 20th, 1S05. 

* nCAR NEMLLE, 

* • 

I AM very sensible of all jour affection, in your 
anxiety that I should not diminish my books j but 
I am by no means relieved from tlie anxiety \\ Iiich, 
on more accounts than one, 1 am under, as to my 
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present situation^ so great a burtiten to the family* 
when I ought to be a support. Hy father made 
some henry complaints when I at home; and 
though I am induced to 1)0110^0 that he is enough 
Iiarasscd to render it very excusable* }ct I cannot 
but feel strongly the pccuhant} of my situation ; 
and, at my age, feel ashamed that I should add to 
his burthens At present I hai c my hands completely 
tied behind me ^V2lcn I get to college, 1 hope to hare 
more opportunities of adtanhige, and, if 1 am fortu- 
nate, I shall probably relict o my father and mother 
iVom the weight which I non lay upon them. I 
nish }ou, if jou read this letter to my mother, to 
omit this part 

t * * ^ ^ 


TO CAPEL LOFFT, ESa 

tVintcruigham, Sqit. lOth, 1S05 

DHAn sin, 

Youa letter has at length reached me at this place, 
where 1 hatcbccn fbr the last ten months employed 
in classical reading nith lilr. Grainger It gh es me 
pleasure to hear of you and of poetry* , for since 1 
came here, 1 hate not only been utterly shut out 
from all intercourse with the lettered world, but ]ia> c 
total]} laid aside the pen of inspiration 1 ha\ c been 
actuated to this by a sense of duty, for 1 wish to 
prove that I have not coveted the ministerial oflicc 
through the desire of learned *lclsurc, but with an 
ardent wish to do my duty as a teacher of the truth. 
1 should blush to present myself os a candidate for 
that oflicc in an unqualified and unprepared state; 
and as 1 have placed my idea of the necessary quali- 
fications ver}' high, all the time between nmv and 
my tahing my degree will be httic enough for these 
purposes alone. I often, however, cast a look of 
fond regret to the darling occupations of my younger 
hours, and the tears rush into my eyes, as 1 (line} 1 
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6CC the few wiM floi\cr<j of poetic pemus with 
\vhich Ihaicbccn blessed, withering witli neglect. 
I'oetr}' hns been to me comctliing more than amuse- 
ment; it ba^ been .n cheering compinlon vlicn I 
have had no other to fly to, and a delightful solace 
when consolation has been in some mcisiire needful. 
I c.’innnt, therefore, di'^card so old .'ind faithful a 
friend without deep regret, especially when I re- 
iicct th.it, stung b} iny ingratitude, he ma> dcacrt 
me for ever ! 

♦ ♦ ^ ♦ 

With rcganl to your intended publication, you 
do me too mu(h honour b} hiacrting my piienUtics 
along with such good company .is I know 1 shall 
meet there. I wi&h 1 could present >ou with some 
sonnets worthy of )our work. I ha\c looked back 
amongst in} old pipers, and find a few* icrscs un- 
der tliat name, which were written between the 
time when “ Chiton Grove” was sent to the press, 
and its final appearance. The looking over tlicsc 
IKipcr^ lias recalled a lUUo of my old warmth, and I 
have scribbled some lines, which, as they owe their 
rise to >our letter, 1 may turly (if I have room) 
prc^cllt to } on. I c.innot read the sonnets w Inch I 
liave found amongst my papers with pleasure, and 
therefore 1 shall not presume to show* them to >uu. 

1 shall anxiously cNpert the publication of }our 
work 

1 shall be in Cambridge next month, being ad* 
mittctlu Sizar at Sl JolmV. Trinit} would have 
suited my plans better, but the expenses of that col- 
lege arc greater. 

With thanks for }our kind remembrance of me, 

1 rcm.*iln, 

Dear Sir, 

Very respectfully and thankAilly yours, 

H. K WHITE. 

Yes, my stmy steps ha> c wander'd, wander'd far 
From thee, and long, heart-soothing Poesy i 
And many a flower, w*luch in the pas<:ing time 
Hy heart hath register'd, iiipp'd by the chiU 
Of undcbcrv'd neglect, hath shrunk and died. 
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Hcart-eootMng Toesy !— Tliough lliou hast ceased 
To ho^ cr o'er the inan>.voiced strings 
Of my long silent lyre, yet thou canst still 
Call the warm tear Rom its thricc-hallow'd ccll| 
And with recalled images of bliss 
Warm my reluctant licarL— Yes, I nould thro\r> 
Once more would throw, a quick and Iitirncd hand 
O'er the responding chords *-It hath not censed : 

It cannot, will not cease; the hea\cnly \varmth 
Plays round my heart, ond mantles o'er my cheek ; 
Still, though unbidden, p1a}a.-*Fair Poesy 1 
The summer and the spring, the wind and rain. 
Sunshine and stonn, ^ith various intcrcliangc, 
Have mark’d full many a dnj , and n cck, and month. 
Since by dark wood, or hamlet far retired. 
Spell-struck, with tlicc I loiter’d. ^-Sorceress! 

I cannot burst thy bonds < ^ It is but lift 
Thy blue eyes to that deep-bespangled vault, 
Wreathe thy enchanted tresses round thine arm, 
And mutter some obecure and charmed rhyme. 
And I could follow thee, on tli) night's ^sork. 

Up to the regions ofthrice-chasten'd fire. 

Or in tlio caserns of the ocean flood, 

TJirid the light mazes of thy x-olant foot 
Yet other duties call me, and mine car 
Must turn a|vay from the high minstrelsy 
Of thy soul-trancing harp, unnilllngly 
Must turn away; there are severer stiains, 

(And surely they arc succt as eser smote 
Tlie car of spirit, Rom (liis mortal coil 
Released and disembodied,) there arc strains, 
Forbid to all, sa\ c those whom solemn thought. 
Through the probation ofrcvoliing years. 

And mighty converse uith the spirit of truth, 
Have purged and purified.— To these my soul 
Aspireth ; and to this subllmcr end 
1 gird myself, and climb the toilsome steep 
With patient expectation.— Yea, sometimes 
Foretaste of bliss rqwards mo; and sometimes 
Spirits unseen upon my footsteps wait, 

And minister strange music, which doth seem 
Now near, nmv distant, now.on high, now low, 
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Then swelling from all sides, with bliss complete. 
And full fruition filhng^all the soul 
Surely such ministry, though rare, ma> soothe 
The steep ascent, and cheat the lassitude 
Of toil ; and but that my fond heart 
Reverts to day-dreams of the summer gone ; 

When by clear fountain, or embower’d brake, 

I lay a listless muser, prising, far 
Above all other lore, the poet’s theme ; 

But for such recollections I could brace 
My stubborn spirit for the arduous path 
Of science unrcgretting; C}C afar 
Philosophy upon her steepest height. 

And with bold step, and resolute attempt. 

Pursue her to the innermost recess. 

Where throned in light she sits, the Queen of Truth. 

These verses form nearly the only poetical effort 
of this year. Pardon their imperfections. 


TO MR.' . 

Wintcringliani, 7th Sept. 1805. 

DEAR SIR, 

The last time I had the pleasure of conversing with 
you, I intimated that I might probably address a 
letter to you ; be not therefore surprised when you 
see my hand and signature. I conclude } our affairs 
stand in statu quo j and though I am anxious to be 
informed as to the certainty of your prospects, and 
wish you were yourself at case with regard to them, 
yet I think the suspense may not be altogether use- 
less, as it will teach 3’ou a lesson of patience, will 
gi%'c you a better opportunity of proving your stead, 
fastness, and of manifesting your industry and firm- 
ness in your studies, even while you arc dubious 
whether they will be to any purpose. 

If you are sincere, and really serious in your 
wishes to become a minister of Christ, and if you 
arc convinced it is God's will you should enter that 
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sacred oflicc, you Trill from tills time fonrard, until 
you enter orden, lire n life of constant, resolute, 
and condnned study. You cannot, dare not^ offer 
yourself ns a candidate for the priesthood under the 
consciousness of mental unfitness, arising from in* 
doicneennd volatility of disposition ; and remember, 
that indolence and sJtlfiness arc not constitutional 
evils, but arc sudi as ct cry man has it m his povrer 
to cure. If )ou ardently long to become a public 
helper in the vineyard of Jesus Christ, lou must 
think //lo/ ojjlee^oiilx kibouring for; and he who 
docs not think it worth labouring for, is not nortby 
to have iL Althougb, In the early ages of the 
Christian church, God administered more imme- 
diately to the wants of his preacher^, so tliat the 
abundance of heavenly gifts in a measure compen* 
satcti for the absence of cxtcniai qualifications ; jet, 
even in those agc«, St. Paul exhorts TSmntliy to 
give attention to readings " and in the Old Testa- 
ment we read, that there was a school of the pro- 
phets ; not that we must suppose prophecy a com- 
municable art, but In these academies joungmen 
were instructed in letters and metrical composition, 
in order that they might be fitted for the duties of 
prophets whenever It should please God to call them. 
Wetnay Icam, too, that God peculiarly selected his 
messengers ftom these schools, for Amos mentions 
it as a matter of wonder that he had been called, 
althougb neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet 
(that is, professionally). In the present ebj more 
extraneous learning Is necessary to a clergyman 
than at any preceding period, on account of the 
advanced and enlightened state of society In general ; 
but this maj very tvcII be dispensed with ; nnlj let 
a minister to fully prepared in matters immediately 
relating to his office. In order to this, his attain- 
ments may soon be enumerated, and with regular 
application easily acquired He should Know the 
liatin tolerably; he should be able to read the 
Greek Testament critically; and, abo\c all, he 
should knowhow to regulate his own actions and 
thoughts with propriety and seriousness; an art 
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only to be learned by much sober and settled < 
thought) joined to constant prayer and humble trust 
In God. These arc objects for which } ou have time 
enough) though not tnore than enough. You have 
room for cixry duty, but none for negligence, pro* 
crastlnntion, or unsteadiness E\cusc my plain* 
ness, but I think your situation critical; and If, as 
1 have my fears, you arc }ct trifling, I do solemnly 
assure you, that 1 consider your trifling as crtmmaL 
To leave talents like yours uncultivated, through 
an aversion to application, is a gross abuse of God’s 
blessing, and an insult to Ins goodness I conceive 
the fact to be indubitable, that you 77 tai/ prepare 
yourself fully and completely for the ministry within 
the usual time, t/* t/ou c/ioosc ; and it remains with 
you to determine wiicthcr or not you will sacrifice 
your own cose, and your own evil liabits, to the 
ministry of God. I make full 'allowance for your 
present avocations; but I appeal to your conscience, 
whether tlicrc is not imte left for study, and whether 
that time IS not often sacrificed to trifling engage- 
ments, to a puerile as crsion to reading, to temporary 
fatigue, or to absolute idleness. 1 think 1 hn\ c dis. 
cemment enough to know w*hcrc the cause of all 
these evils lie ; and, probably, it might be beneficial 
to direct )*ou to tlic cause, in order to y our correct- 
ing them. I think, then, you arc liable to great 
looseness, or what may be called dissipation of 
thought ; that you too readily follow the impulse of 
the moment, and arc easy in your assent to every 
fresh proposition, because you arc averse to the 
labour of enquiry and the fatigue of judgment 
From lienee it arises, that you cannot act upon 
principles to which you readily agree and most cor. 
dlally assent; because you receive them loo quickly, 
without sufficient consideration of their nature and 
consequences 'What stronger mark of imbecility 
can a Christian give, than to acknowledge the utility 
and necessity of certain rules and counsels, and to 
confess the evils lie sulTcrs, in consequence of his 
disregard of them, and yet be unable to act upon 
them and regulate Ills habits by them ? The man 
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\r}io cannot bring bimfcir to tliink deeply on the 
truths he embraces,— the man \rhD is convinced 
tritliout examination, and yields ids assent without 
the trouble of reflection, is not likely to be a very 
consistent character, and h verj’ liable to bo led into 
error. Such a man will never be happy in rcligu 
ous experience, for he will be continually ofTcndlni; 
against his own principles, through not having suf- 
ficiently entered into their extent and consequences, 
and he will always be fluctU4ating between opinion 
and practice; because, wliilo open to every con- 
viction, he can neither restrain the versatility of his 
own mind, nor clearly !n> cstigato and propound 
to himself the nccescary agreements of belief ond 
action 

You see clearly what )ou ouglit to do, and liow 
}OU ought to act: the thing to be done is neither 
impracticable nor % cry unpleasant , and yet > ou, day 
alter da>, rcsoUc that the morrow shall be better 
employed, without the power, when the hour of trial 
comes, of buckling down steadfastly to the work. 
The truth is, > ou ha\can unliappy facility in puHtag 
q^whatever is unpleasant to you, and turning away 
Arom the business in liand to every plinntom whicii 
tlic moment may suggest You will agree to the 
truth of tliesc observations ; you will readily ex- 
claim, " Jt ts so “ TV/rw arc wi/ evt/s ” But, re- 
member, to acknowledge weakness is tdle, unless 
you have a cool and deliberate purpose of subduing 
them through the a8<;istancc of God's grace. I ex- 
hort you— I solemnly, my dear friend, exhort you, 
to consider, what are your views and purposes, and 
to think what you arc about The end you aim at 
is most important ; lot your preparation be In pro- 
portion Surely it is no small thing to gather in tlic 
harvest of the Lord ; and no ono would refuse to 
undergo a few personal privations and Inconveni- 
ences for it I grant, to toil tlirough the rudiments 
of languages, at y our ago, is irksome ; but if it were 
necessary to be chained to the gallics for Ec\cn years 
in order to be admitted to so blessed a charge— who, 
that had a heart really aflbeted, would hesitate to 
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undergo the probation? You should pray to God to 
give you more firmness ond steadiness of mind; 
and at the same time should strive to fix and sober 
your own views, and correct the desultory habits 
of thinking, under which, it seems tomCf you la- 
bour. If God have called you to the ministry, he 
will in all points of view smooth the way before you. 
Surely he can give you all knowledge ; and can so 
enlarge your understanding, as that all the attain- 
ments of earthly wisdom shall be blessed unto you* 
Re of good cheer; if at >our bclicnng prayers God 
shall give you resolution to study, and bless you in 
it, the niggedness of the road will soon disappear* 
The recollection of the end for wliich }ou labour 
will sweeten your most disgusting tasks, and cast a 
charm even over the uncouth rudiments of lan-> 
guageSr There is, indeed, nothing so soothing, so 
exquisitely delightful, as siudt/, when we feel we 
have God*s blessing, and that we arc labounng for 
His glory. No human giatincation can equal this ; 
no pence can equal that which a Christian enjpys, 
while lie IS daily and constantly pursuing thcattain- 
ments of godly knowledge, and informing his mind 
with the things which pertain, cither immediately 
or remotely, to eternal life That this may be your 
lot, may God in his mercy grant i 'Jlitnk deeply! 
think seriously 1 

I am, 

Your sincere friend, and fellow in Christ, 
H.*K, WHITE. 


TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

ht. Johns Oct. 18Ui, 1S03. 

MY DSAIL nCN, 

I AM at length finally settled in my rooms, and, ac- 
cording to my promise, 1 write to you to tell you so. 
X did not feel quite comfortable at first here ; but I 
now begin to feel at home, and relish my silent and 
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thoughtful cup of tea more tlian ever. Amongst 
our various occupations, that of attending chapel is 
to me not the least Irksome, for the service is read m 
general liclow the span of ray auditory nerve ; hut 
^hen they chnunt I am quite charmed, for our or- 
gan Is fine, and the voices arc good. Tills hour- 
Gver, onlyon high dajsand festivals, in nhich num- 
ber the present day is to he reckoned (St. Luke's). 

My mathematical studies do not agree uuh me, 
and you may satisfy yourself I shall never he a se- 
nior ^Tangier. Many men come up u ith knowledge 
enough for the highest honours, and how can a man 
be c\pcctcd to keep up with them who starts with- 
out any previous fund? Our lectures begin on 
Monday, and tlicn 1 shall know more of college 
diflicultics 

My rooms arc In the top stoiy of the farthest 
court of Su John’s (which }oii perhaps remember), 
noarthc cloisters. Thcyarc light, and tolcrnhl} plea- 
sant; though, as there was no fUrniturc m them, 
and I have not ) ct bought many necessary articles, 
they look icry bare. Your phiz over the chimnc>- 
picco has been recognised by two of my fellow-stu- 
dents : the one recollected its likeness to Mr. Mad- 
% dock of Magdalene; and the other said it was like 
a joung man whom he had seen with Mr. Maddock, 
and whom ho supposed to be his brother. 

Of my new acquaintances, I have become Intimate 
with a Mr. It 4 b who, I hope, will be senior 
wrangler. He Is a very serious and friendly man, 
and a man of no common mathemaUcal talents. He 
li\cs in the same court with me. Besides him, I 
know of none whose friendship I should value ; and 
incMtng him, no one whose hand 1 would take in 
preference to that of my old friend, so long as I see 
ray old fnend wUh his old face YVlicn you bare 
learned to be other than what you arc, I shall not 
Tcgrct that B. M is no longer my friend, but that 
ray former friend is now no more 

4t ♦ « « 4* 

X walked through Magdalene the otlicrda), and I 
could not help anticipating the time when 1 should 
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come to drink > our tea, and swaUo\r your bread and 
butter, wttliin the eacred walls. You must know our 
college was originally a convent for Black Friars ; 
and if a man of tbc reign of Henry the Sixth were 
to peep out of his grave, in the adjoining church. 
}*nn1, and look into our portals, judging by our dress 
and appearance, he might deem us a convent of 
Black Friars still Some of our brethren, it is true, 
would seem of very unsiglitly bulk ; but many of 
them, with c}cs sunk into their heads, IVom poring 
over the mathematics, might pass very well for the 
fasting and mortified shadows of penitent monks 

With regard to the expenses of our college, I can 
now speak dcclsivcl} ; and I can tell jouthat 1 shall 
be here an independent man. I am Senior Sizar, 
under very favourable circumstances, and, I believe, 
the proAts of my situation will nearly equal the ac- 
tual expenses of the cotlcgc. But this is no rule for 
other colleges 1 am on the best side (there arc two 
divisions) of SU John’s, and the expenses here arc 
less than any where else m the university. 

I have this week written some very elaborate 
verses for a college prize, and I hax'c at length 
learned that I am notqunliAcd fora competitor, not 
being a Lady Margaret's scholar: so that 1 have 
lost my labour.*— Compared with the other men of 
this large college, 1 find 1 am a respectable classic, 
and if I had time to give to the languages, I think 
I should ultimately succeed in them in no small de- 
gree; hut the fates forbid; mathematics I must 
read, and in mathematics I know I never shall 
excel These are harassing reflections for a poor 
^*oung man gaping for a fellowship ! 

^ If 1 chose 1 could find a good deal of religious 
society here, but I must not indulge myself with it 
too much. Mr. Simeon's preaching strikes mo much. 
^ * 

I beg you will answer a thousand such questions 
as these without my asking them. 

This IB a letter of intelligence:^ next shall be 
sentiment (or Gothic arch, for they arc S 3 nonymous 
according to ]Mr. M,). 
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TO HIS MOTHEH. 

St. JohnVj October 2Gthf lSn*> 

DPAR ^lOTlICR, 

* 

Voir seem to rcposc so little confidence in iiliat 1 say 
\vith rcganl to my college expense^, tliat I am not 
encouraged to hope jouwillgUc xnciniicli credit 
for nhat I am about tosa}, namcl), that had I no 
mono} at all, either from m3 friends or Sir Simeon, 
1 could manage to live hcra SI3 situation is so 
vcr> fa\onniblc, and the necc&<ir> expenses so very 
fciv, that I ^liall want aery little more than mil sufl 
ficefor clothes and books. 1 bate got the bills of 
i\Ir # *, a Sizar of this college, nou before me, 
and from them, and his on n account, i full gn c 30U 
a statement of n hat m3 college bills tv*i11 amount to. 
♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Tlius my college expenses full not be more than 
15 /. or I 5 f a 3 car at the most I sliall not hat c «iny 
occasion forthe tfholc sum 1 lintcn claim u|>on Mr. 
Simeon fbr ; and if things go n ell, I slinll be able to 
live witliout being dependent on any one The Mr. 

nhosc bilU I hate horroued, has been at col* 
lege three 3 ears. He came over from 4 jt, nitli 10/. 
in his iiockct, and has no friends, or any income or 
emolument whatever, except tthat he recettes for 
his Si7ar&hip; 3ct he docs support himself, and that 
too t cr3* gciitecll3'. It IS only men's extravagance 
that makes college life so expensive. Tlicrc arc Si- 
zars at St John's who spend 130 / a 3 car; but they 
arc gay, di^Mpatcd men, who choose to be S.z*irs in 
order that they may hate more money to lavish on 
their pleasures. Our dinners and suppers cost 11^ no- 
thing ; and if a man choo<>c to cat milk breakfasts, 
and go without tea, he ma3 htc absolutely for nu- 
thingi for hiscollcgccmolumcntswill cover thereat 
of his expenses Tea is, indeed, almost superfluous 
since we do not rise from dinner tiU hnif-po^t three, 
and the supper-bell rings n quarter before nine. Our 
G 
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mode of living i$ not to be complained of, for the 
table Is covered with all possible ^-aricly ; and on 
fcnsiUdnys, nliich our fellows take care arc pretty 
frequent, wc have w me. 

You Will now, I trust, feel satisfied on this sub- 
ject, and will no longer give yourself unnecessary 
uneasiness on my account. 

♦ * ^Hr 4*- 

I was unfortunate enough to bo put into un- 
fumisbed rooms, so that xny furniture will cost me a 
little more than I expected ; I suppose about 15/. or 
perliaps not quite so much. 1 sleep on a Imir mat- 
tress, which 1 find just as comfortable as a bed; it 
only cost me •!/., along with bhinkcts, countcr|ianc, 
and pillows, S:c. I base three rooms,— a sitting- 
room, a bed-room, and a kind of scullery or pantry. 
My Sitting-room is very light and pleasant, and, 
what docs not often happen, the walls arc in good 
case, having been lately stained green. 

I must commission my sister to make me a pair of 
letter racks; but they must not be fine, because my 
funiilurc is not vary fine. — 1 tliink tlio old shape (or 
octagons, one upon another) is the neatest, and 
svhitc the best colour, I wish Maria would paint 
vignettes in the squares, because then I should sec 
how her drawing proccccU You must know* that 
these are not intended as mere matters of show, but 
arc intended to answer some purpose , tbcrc arc so 
many particular places to attend on particular days, 
that unless n man is ^cry cautious, he has nothing 
else to do than to pay forfeits for non-attendance. 

A few cards, and n^littlc rack, will be a short w*ay of 
helping the memory. 

1 think I must get a supply of sugar from Lon- 
don; for if I buy it here, it will cost me Is. 6d per 
pound, whicb is ratiicr too much. T have got tea 
enough to last the term out. 

^ 

Although you may be quite easy on tbcsutjcct of 
my future support, jet you must not form splendid ' 
ideas of my success at the university, for the lec- 
turers all speak so low, and we sit at such a distance^ 
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that T cannot hear a sj liable. X have/ therefore, 
no more advantage than if 1 ncrc studying at 
homa 

T beg we may have no more doubts and fears, at 
least on my score I think I am now vcr> near being 
off} our hands; and, since my education at the 
unhexsit> U quite secure, )ou need not entertain 
gloomy apprehensions for the future; my mninten. 
ance will, at all events, be decent and respectable : 
and >ou must not gncrc ) ourself because I cannot 
be as rich ns an alderman. 

* ^ >k * 

Do not sliow this letter to a!t comersf nor leave it 
about, for people will ha\ c a very mean Idea of uni. 
versity education, when they find it costs so little; 
but If they arc saucy on the subject, tell them — 1 
ha> e a lord Just under m& 

Sb « JS * 


TO THE REV* JOHN DASHWOOD. 


St* Jphn*», Oci. 2Cdij 1S05. 

DCAR SIR, 

It Is now many months since I nrotc to >ou, and I 
have not received any ansner. I should not Invc 
troubled you with this letter, but that, considering 
how much 1 owe to you, 1 thought ilic rules and 
obscrianccs of strict etiquette might with moral 
propriety be dispensed with. 

Suffer me, therefore, to tell you, that I am quietly 
and comfortably scttii^ at St. John's, silently cpn- 
forming m 5 £clf to the habits of college life, and pur. 
suing my studies with such moderation as I think 
necessary for my health. I feel \ cr> much at home, 
ind tolerably happy ; although the peculiar ad van. 
ages of unlvcrait} education will In a great mea. 
ure be lost to me, since there is not one of the Icc- 
urcTs wliom I am able to hear. 

Uly literary ambition is, X tliink, now fast sub. 
siding, and a better emulation springing up in its 
room. I conceive that, considering the disad\ an. 
G2 
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tagC9 under which I labour, very little can be ex- 
pected from me in the Senate House. I shall not, 
however, remit my exertions, but shall at least 
strive to acquit myself with credit, though 1 cannot 
hope for the more splendid honours 
■\Vith regard to my college expenses, I have the 
pleasure to inform you, that my situation is so fa- 
vourable that I shall be obliged, in strict rectitude, 
to waive the oiTors of many of my friends, I shall 
not even need the sum Mr. Simeon mentioned, after 
the first year; and it Is not impossible that I may 
he able to live without any assistance at all. I con- 
fess I feel pleasure in the thought of this, not 
through any vnm pride of independence, but bc- 
catisc I shall then give a more unbiassed testimony 
to the Truth, than If I were supposed to be bound 
to it by any tic 2 > of obligation or gratitude- 1 shall 
always feel as much indebted for intended as for 
actually afToidcd assistance; and though 1 sliould 
never think a sense of thankfulness an oppressive 
burthen, }ct I shall be happv to evince it, when, 
in the eyes of the world f the obngation to it has been 
clisch?rged 

aft 

I hope }ou will, ere long, relieve me from the 
painful thought that I lie under your displeasure; 
and bdieve me, 

Dear Sir, 

Most Sincerely and aiTcctionatcly yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 


TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 

* at 

C(JM diutius & tc frustra littcras cxpcct&sscm mcmet, 
in nnimum tuum rcvocarc aut itcrum otio obtrudere 
nolobam. 

Penes te crat nut nobiscum denuo per littems col- 
loqui nut familiantatcm ct ncccs^tatcm nostram 
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silcntlo (limittcrc Hoc tc pnctullssc jim dm puU. 
\crani, ctiRi cpistola tun xnllii in manus %cniL 

lias littcras scribcbam intra sanctos SanctisMini 
Joliannis Coltcgii xnuros, In ccIcbcmmA hue nosira 
academic Cantabrigicc 

Hie (ranquiItiUitc dcnlquc iKtcrarum proprut, 
sutnma cum xoluptatc conjiincta, fruor. Hie omiicb 
disccndi xias, omiics sciciitisc rationcs indago ct 
persequor* neseto quid tandem exasurus. Certeti 
parum prodcio, mihl cutpx jure datum crit ; modo 
ralcludo me sinat 

Haud tamen vcrcor, x'crum dicerc cogor, ut 
satis prodciam ; quanquam infirmi^ nuribus aliorum 
Iccturas x*K unquam audirc queam In I^Iatlicma- 
tieis jiarum adlmc profcci ' utpotc qui pcranluum 
certamen cum cruditi^imi^ quibusquc in rctcnim 
linguis ct moribus x crsati^ jamjam sim inituni<>. 

His in studiis pro mca pcrbrcvi sanb ct tanquam 
IiCbtcma consuctudinc baud mcdiocntcr sum x cr- 
satus 

Latinb minus clcgantcr senbere ridcor quam 
Gneeb: neque vero cadem x oluptatc ccnptorcs La. 
tinos Icctito quam Gnecos : cum autem omnem in- 
dustrial mem xim Romanis bttons contulcnm, baud 
dubitoquin factlcs milii ct protntias cas ficiam. 

Tc ctiam rcrocatum x-clim ad luce elegantia dcli- 
clasquc littcraniin Quid cnim occommodatius x*i. 
dcri potest aut ad animum quotidiaiiis curi» labon- 
busque oppressum rclicicndum ct rccrcandiiini out 
nd mentem ct facultatcs ingctiii ncuciidas, quam 
cvquisita ct espobtn summAqiic vi ct acumme in- 
gcnii ciaborata xetcrum senptorum opera? 

* * * ♦ 


TO HIS BROTHER JAIMES. 

&!• Jolin'ij Nor. 1S05 

stT Dcxn jxxirSf 

You do not know bow anxious I am to bear bow 
you go on in all things , and xxbctlicr you still per- 
G3 
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si&t in steadfastness and senousness, 1 know, my 
dear lad, that your heart is too good to run into 
actual ticcj yet I fear the example of gay and 
wicked persons may lead }ou to think lightly of re- 
ligion, and then, who knows where it may end? 
Neville, liowcscr, will always be jour director j 
and I trubt >ou conceal none, cien of your scr> 
thoughts, from him Continue, James, to solicit 
tlic fatlicrly superintendence of your Maker, night 
and morning. I shall not fear for you, while 1 am 
assured you do this fcrvcntl}, and not in a hurried 
or slovenly manner. With constant pra)cr,wc have 
nothing to fear from the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and tlic devil ; God will bring Ub through 
it, and w ill sa\ c us in the midst of peril. If w c con- 
sider the common condition ofxnan*s life, and thoc\i]s 
and misfortunes to which we arc daily exposed, we 
l]a\c need to bless God every moment for spanng us, 
and to beg of him, that, w hen the day of misfortune 
comes, (and come it must, sooner or later, to all,) 
we may be prepared with Cliristian fortitude to 
endure the sliot^. What a treasure docs the reli- 
gious man pos<«css in tins, that when c\cry tiling 
clscfiiU, he has God for Ins refuge j and can look 
to a world where he is sure, through Christ Jesus, 
that he tvili not be disappointed ! 

I do not much heed to wliat place of worship you 
flo, so as you arc but a serious and regular at- 
tendant. Permit mo, bowrever, to explain the true 
nature of the question with regard to the church 
liturgy, in order that you may be tlic better able to 
judge. 

You know, from the epistles of St Paul, that soon 
nfler the death of Jesus Christ, there W'crc regular 
churches cstablislicd m various places, as at Corinth, 
Galatia, Thcssalonica, Ac. Ac. Now, we arc not 
certain that they used forms of prayer at all in theso 
churches, much more that any part of ours was used 
in their time ; but it is certain, that in the year of 
our Lord 286 there was a general liturgy in use 
throughout all the churches of ChrisL Now,‘ if in 
that early time, when Christians were much more 
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like the Apostles than they arc no\r, they u«ccl a 
form of prater in the churclics, it Is fair to conclude 
that the practice iras not unscnptural ; bc^ide^, at 
tills vcr> time, St John the Evangelist had not been 
dead above 100 }cars, and one of his disciples, though 
at a very great age, was actually liiing St Cliry- 
sostom, who livcdaboscSJI years aRer Christ, wrote 
some of our prajers, and the greater part of them 
have been in general use for a tliouFand }can. 
About the } car 280, about one thousand five hundred 
^ears ago, immense nuiUitndes of ravtigcs, tlic Goths 
and Vandals, being enticed b) the fcrtilit} of the 
Italian country, and the riclics of its possessors, 
came down from Germany, Hungiry, and .dt the 
northern pirts of Euroiie, upon Che Romtin empire, 
then enfeebled with luxury, and endeavoured to 
gam possession of the south The} were at first 
repuheJ , hut as fast as they were defeated or slam, 
new hordes, ailurcd by ilic accounts which their 
countrj men ga\ c of its opulence and abundance, suc- 
ceeded in tlicir stcatl, till tlic forces of the Romans 
grew unequal to the contest, and gradually gave way 
to the im*aders, who, whcrcicr the} came, reduced 
m*ery thing to a state oflKirbansm The Christians, 
about this time, were beginning to prevail in the 
Roman tcrntorics, and, under the I^pcror Ccn- 
Gtantinc, who was the Christian king, were 
giving the blow to idolatry. But Uic savage intoler- 
ance of the invaders, who reduced the conquered to 
abject slaver}, burned books wherever they found 
them, and even forbade the ciiUivation of learning, 
reduced them to the utmost distress At this time 
tlic} wrote and UKcd in their churches all that part 
of the iif/any which begins wiUi the Lord's pra}cr, 
and cniU w ith the pra} cr of St Chrysostom Thus 
yon see how rcncrably ancient arc many of our 
forms, and Iiow little the} merit that contempt 
which Ignorant people pour upon them. Yciy holy 
men (men now, we have ever} reason to believe, in 
heaven) composed them, and they have been used 
from age to age ever since, in our cliurchcs, with 
but few alterations. But >ou will say they were 
G 4 
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used by the Roman Catholics, who arc a very super- 
stitious and bigoted set of people This Is no oU* 
jcction at nil, because the Roman Catholics were 
not always so bad, and what is a proof of this is, 
that there once was no other religion in the w*orld; 
and wo cannot think that church %cry wicked, 
wdiich God chose, once, to make the sole guardian 
of his trutli. Tlicrc have been many excellent and 
pious men among the Roman Catholics, even at tlic 
time their public faith was corrupted 

You may hn\c heard of the Reformation; you 
know it was brought about by Luther and Calvin, in 
the 5i\tecntli century, about ldS6. Now, Calvin is 
tlie founder of the sect of Independents, such as 
those W’Jio meet at Castlcgatc, yet he bad a band in 
framing the liturgy, which, with nltcrations, we now 
use, and be selected it in part from the hturg} of the 
Roman cbiirch ; because they bad rcccnod it from 
the primitive Christians, who WTre more immedi. 
atcly taught by the apostles. Ute 2lefo}tnatlon 
means that change in religion which was brought 
about, as said before, by Lutlicr and Calvin, in con. 
sequence of tlic abuses and errors w liicli had crept 
into the Romish clnirch. 

You ma} possibly think the responses, or answers 
of the clerk and people, rather ridiculous This 
absurdity, howc\ cr, generally consists more in the 
77ian7ter than in the thing. The} w ere intended to 
be pronounced aloud by the people, and were used 
as n means to keep their attention awake, and show 
their sincerity. At the time this form was invented, 
not one man in flve or six hundred could read ; and 
these repetitions answered another purpose, of iix. 
ing important ejaculations and sentences in their 
minds. In these da}b the same necessity does not 
exist; but we still retain the form on account of 
its other advantages, and through reverence of such 
an antiquity, as almost vouches for its being accept. 
able to God, who has permitted it to be used by 
the wisest and best of men for so long a period. 
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1 think I Iia%c now nearly tired you Pray vnlc 
to inc soon, and bclicv c me, 

My dear James, 

Your verj afTcctionate brotlicr, 

H K WHITE 


TO MIU B. MADDOCK. 

St. John"* CoUego, CamSiidRC, Nov lOth, 1S05 
MY DlIAIl OnV, 

♦ » » ♦ 

Tiic reasons ivh} I said mathematical studies did 
not agree ttith me, were these— that I am more 
inclined to classical pursuits, and that, considering 
what disadvantages 1 lie under, in being deaf, 1 am 
afraid 1 cannot excel in them 1 have at present 
entirely laid them aside, as 1 am reading fbr the 
university scholarship, which will soon be vacant- 
there arc cxiiectcd to lie 12 or If candidates, some 
of whom arc of great note from Eton , and 1 have 
as much expectation of gaming it, as of being 
elected supreme magus over the mjstcries of 
Mithra. The scholarship is of no value in itself 
adequate to Uic labour of reading for it ; but it is 
the greatest classical honour in the univoriilt}, and 
is a prett} sure road to a fellowship hly classical 
abilities here have ottracted some attention, and my 
Latin Themes, in particular, have drawn forth 
enquiries ftom the tutors os to the place of my edu- 
cation Tlie reason why I have dcterminctl to sit 
for the scholarship is this, that to liave simply been 
a candidate for it estabbshes a man's character, as 
many of the first classics in tlie univcrsit} have 
failed of It 

♦ * * * 

1 begin now to feel at home in my little room, and 
I wish you were here to see how snugly I sit by my 
blazing fire m the cold evenings College certainly 
has charms, though 1 have a few things rankling at 
my heart which will not let me be quite happy.— 
OratOra^prome, 


G5 
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IGO 

This Iasi sentence of mine is of a very curious ten- 
ilency, to bo sure ; for who is there of mortals who 
has not somctliinj; rnnKUng at his heart, ^vhich will 
not let him be happy ? 

It IS curious to obscr\c the diOcrcnt estimations 
two men make of one another's happiness. Each 
of them surveys the eMcmal appearance of the 
other's situation, and, comparing them with the 
secret disquieting circumstances of his own, thinks 
him happier ; and so it is that all the world over, be 
we faxoured as u*e may, there is always something 
which others have, and which we ourselves have not, 
nccc'i'^irj to the completion of our felicity. 1 think, 
therefnre, upon the whole, there is no such thing as 
positive happiness in this world ; and a man can only 
be deemed felicitous, ns he is in comparison less 
affected wuth positive mul. It is our business, there- 
fore, to support ourselves under existing ills, with 
the anticipation of future blessings Life, w*ith all 
its bitters, is a di aught soon drunk ; and though we 
have many changes to fear on this side the grave, 
bc>ond it we know* of none. 

Your life and mine are now markcil out; and 
our calling is of such a nature, that it ill becomes us 
to be too much afibeted with circumstances of an 
external nature. It is our dut> to bear our evils 
with dignified silence. Considering our superior 
consolations, they arc small in comparison with 
those of others ; and though they cast a sad- 
ness both over our hearts and countenances, which 
time may not easily remot c, yet they must not in- 
terfere with our active duties, nor aflbct our con- 
duct towards others, except by opening our heart 
wnth warmer sympathy to their woes, their wants, 
and miseries. 

As you have begun In your religious path, my 
be1o\ cd friend, persevere. Let your love to the 
Crucified continue ns pure as it was at first, while 
your real is more tempered, and your piety more 
rational and mature. I hope yet to live to see you 
a pious and respected parish priest As for me— I 
hope I shall do my duty as I have strength and 
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obility, and I Iiopc I shall always continue, irliat 
1 noir profess myself. 

Your fiicnd ami brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St JohnVj Cainbmlqc, lOUi Dec* tSOJ 
DEAR KEMLLC, 

1 AM SO trul> hurt that >o\t <^houk\ again complain 
of my long silence, tliat I cannot refrain from send- 
Sng this by the iiost, although 1 shall send >oii a 
parcel to-morroir Ihc reason of m} not having 
sent you the cravats ^ooncr, thcdifliculty 1 hate 
found in getting them together, since part iicrc in 
the h.ands of m\ laundress and part dirt> I do 
not knoiv whether }ou will And them right, ns my 
linen is, in other respects dcAcicnt, and 1 haic a 
cause at issue ivith mj washerwoman on that store. 
This place is literally a den of thieves ; m} bc<t- 
makcr, whom we call a g;//r, from a Greek nonl 
signiO mg n auUurc, runs away with c\cry thing he 
can lay Ins hands on, and when he is caught, sajs 
he only borrows them. He stole .a sack of coals 
n week, as regularly as the week came, when Anit I 
had Arcs ; but I have stopped the run of this busi- 
ness, by a monstrous large padlntk, which is hung to 
the staple of the bin. His next trick was to bring 
me four candles for a pound instead of si\ ; and 
this trade he earned on for some time, untd I accl- 
dcnball} discovered tlie trick ; lie then said lie iiatl 
always brought me right until that time, and that 
then he had brought me Jives, but h.id ghen Mr. 
H. (a man on the same Etair-ca«c) one, because he 
thoughl he understood I had borrowed one of him, 
on enquiring of Mr. H. he had not gii cn him one, 
according to his pretence ; but the gentleman was 
not caught yet, for he declared he had/en/ one to 
the bed-xnaker of Lord B. In the rooms below. His 

fz ti 
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neatest trick is, going to the grocer every now and 
then for articles in your name, 'i\hlch he converts 
to his own use. I have stopped him here too, hy 
keeping a chcck-hook. Tea, sugar, and pockct- 
haDdkcrcliier> are his natural perquisites, and I 
verily believe he will soon be filling his canister 
out of mine before my faca Tlierc is no redress 
for nil this , for if you change, you are no better 
ofT; thej are all alike; They know you regard 
them as a pack of thieves, and their only concern 
is to steal so dexterously that they may not be con- 
fronted with direct proof. 

Do not be surprised at any apparent negligence in 
my letters ; my time has so many calls for it, that 
half my duties are neglected. Our college examin. 
ation comes on next Tuesday, and it is of the 
utmost moment that 1 acquit myself well there. A 
month alter will follow the scholarship examination. 
My time, therefore, at present, will scarcely permit 
tliG performance of my promise with respect to the 
historical papers ; but 1 have them in mind, and I 
am much bent on perfecting them in a manner 
superior to their Loromcnccmcnt 

1 would fain write to m} brother James, who 
must by no means think I foiget him ; but I fear 
I shall see him before I write to him, on tlic ac- 
counts above stated. The examination for the 
scholarship is distinct from that of our college, 
winch is a very important one ; and while I am 
prctiaring for the one, I necessarily neglect the 
other. 

I wish very much to hear from you on religious 
topics ; and remember, that although my leisure at 
present will not allow me to w rite to you all I wish, 
yet it wiU be the highest gratification to me to read 
your letters, especially when they relate to your 
Christian progress. I beseech you not ‘to relax, as 
you value \ our peace of mind, and the repose of a 
dying bed. 1 wish you would take in the Christian 
Observer, which is a cheap work, and will yield 
you mucli profitable amusement. I have It licre 
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for notInnSf and can send jou up some of tlic iium> 
bersy ir>ou like. 

Hcnicmbcr, and let mj mother know, that X hare 
no ch.incc for the university scholnr>htp, and th.at 
2 only «it for the purpose of letting the unUcrslt^ 
know that I nm a decent proficient in the bn* 
fiuagcs 

There one ju«t vacant which I can certainly 
get. but I «lioii1d be obliged to go to Fctcr-liousc in 
consequence, winch will not be ad\isablc,*-biit I 
must make enquiries about it 1 speak with cer- 
tainty on 4his subject, because it is rc>trictci1 to can- 
didates who are in tlicir first ymx, amongst whom I 
should probably be equal to any. The others arc 
open to bachelor^ 

% * * * 


TO HIS BROTHEU NTATLEE, 

St John's Ocremtier ICth, 1S03. 

DCAn NR\1LLC, 

In consequence of an alicntion in my plans, 1 shall 
have the plcasnrc of seeing you at the latter end of 
this week, and I wish you so to infonn my aunt 
The reason of this cliange is this, that I hn\c over- 
read myself, and I find il ahsolutcly nccc^«lry to 
take some rcla\at1on,aml tolgivcup study entirely, 
for a short time, in order that 1 may go on better 
hereafter 

This has been occasioned by our college lectures, 
which I had driven too 1jtc,on account of my being 
occuplL\l in preparations for the uniicrsity scholar- 
ship examination, and then 1 was obliged to fag so 
hard for the college lectures, as the time drew on, 
that I could take no exercise. Tims I soon knocked 
myself up, and I now labour under a great general 
relaxation, and much nervous weakness 
Change of air and place will speedily remove these 
symptoms; and 1 shall certainly give up the univer- 
sity scholarship, rather than injure my liCAlth* 
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Do not mention llie5e things to my mother, as 
she will make it n cause of unnecessary uneasiness. 
9^ jf- * » 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. JohnV, December 19lbf 1S05. 

DKVR NXVILLH, 

I w\s «orry to receive your Icttci^ desiring mo to 
defer in} joiirnc} , and 1 am sorry to be forced to 
tell }ou the reason of iny coming to toisn sooner 
than }Ou wish me. I have had nn attack of m} old 
nervous complaint, and my bpirits have been so 
wretchedly shattered, that my surgeon says I shall 
never be well till I have removed somewhere, where 
I can have society and amusement. It is n very 
distrecfing thing to be ill in college, where }0U lia\c 
no attendance, and very little society. Mr. Catton, 
ni} tutor, has prevailed upon me, by pressing wishes, 
to go into the hall to be examined with the men of 
my year; — I Jnve gone through two examinations, 
and I hn\c one to come; after that is oicr, he told 
me X had better go to m> friends directly, and re- 
lieve myself with complete relaxation from study. 
Under these circumstances, the object of my jour- 
ney to Ixmdon w ill be answered, by the mere resi- 
dence in m} aunt’b family, and by a cessation from 
reading. While I am here, I am wretched ; I can- 
not read ; the slightest application makes me faint ; 
I have very little socict), and that is quite a force 
upon my friends. I am determined, therefore, to 
leave this place on Saturday morning, and you may 
rest satisfied that the purpose of my journey will be 
Ailly accomphslicd by the prattle of my aunt's little 
ones, and her care. I nm not an in\ nlid, since I 
have no sickness or ailment, but I am weak and 
low.sjnntcd, and unable to read. The Inst is the 
greatest calamity I can experience of a worldly 
nature. My mind prejs upon itself. Had it not 
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been forZecson, of CI.irc Hall, I could not have 
cone tlimugli this nccK I lla^c been examined 
tn jcc, and aImo*it without looking o\ cr the subjects, 
and I ha\c given satisfaction ; but I am obliged to 
be kqit up b} strong medicines to endure this exer- 
tion, which is very great 

I am hnpp>, honever, to tell 5011, I am better, 
and Mr. Parish, the surgeon, says a few da}s will 
re-establish me, when I get into another scene, and 
into soncty. 

* t * t * 


TO HIS arOTHEIL 

lion'lon, flcccmbcr 1S05. 

MY nc\n Momicn, 

You M ill, no doubt, have been surprised at not hav- 
ing heard from me for so long a tune; and }ou nlll 
be no less so to Hnd that I am writing this at my 
aunt*s in this far-famed city I haic been so much 
taken up with our college examinations of late, that 
1 could not iind time to write c\ cii to you, and I am 
now come to town, in order to gne m>SG]re\co 
relaxation and amusement 1 can ; for 1 had rend so 
much at Cambridge, that my health was rather af- 
fected, and I was ad\iscd to give m}sclf tlic respite 
ofa week or a fortnight, in order to recover strength 
1 arrived m town on Saturday night, and should 
have written jesterda}, in order to remove an} un. 
easiness }ou might Ibel on my account, but there la 
no post on Sunday. 

I ha\c now to communicate some agreeable intel- 
ligence to you. I;a5t week being the dose of the 
IMichaclmas term, and our college examination, our 
tutor, nlio IS a aery great man, sent for me, and 
told me he VI as sorry to hoar T had been ill : he un- 
derstood I was low-spirited, and wished to know 
whether I frightened m}sclf about college expenses 
1 told him that tlicy did contribute some little to 
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harafl<; me, bcrnusc I was ns yet uncertain wiint the 
bills of my first year woulil amount to His nnsu cr 
was to this ]iurpo-e: — •* Mr. WJuto, I beg j on will 
not trouble )aui>cir on tliis subject: }our cmalu. 
ments will be %cr} great, verj great indeed, nnd I 
will take care your expenses arc not vciy burthen- 
Fomc — Leave that to me He advised mo to go 
to my friends nnd amucc m>seir with a total cessa- 
tion from reading. After our college examination 
(wliicit lasted six da} s) was over, lie sent for me 
again, and repeated uh.it he had <said before about 
the expenses of the college ; nnd ho odded, that if I 
went on ns I had begun, and made myself a good 
scholar, 1 might rely on being provided for by the 
college; for \Uhc county should be could 
not elect me a fello^\, tbc> would recommend mo to 
anotlicr college, where they would be glad to receive 
n clever man from their hands ; or, at all c\ ent^, they 
could always get a joung man n situation as a pri- 
vate tutor in a nobleman's fainil> ; or could put him 
In some handsome way of prefennent. “ \Vc make 
it a rule (be said) of providing for a clever man, 
who^e fortune i<i small ; nnd you may therefore rest 
assured, Mr. White, tint, ancr}ou have Liken your 
degree, >ou will be provided wiiii a genteel compe. 
tcnc> by the co//rgr." lie begged I w ould be under 
no apprehensions on these accounts: he shook hands 
witli mo 1 cry nflbctionatcly, and w ished me a speedy 
recovery. Tiiesc attentions from a man like tlic 
tutor of $L John's arc i cry marked ; and ^Ir, Catton 
IS well known for doing more than he 6a}3 1 nm 

sure, after these assurances from a principal of so 
respectable a society as St Joiin's, I have notliing 
more to fear; and 1 hope }DU will never repine on 
my account again : — according to cvciy appear^ 
nnee, my lot in life is certain. 
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TO MIt D. MADDOCK. 

I/mdon, Xin’Ui ISO) 

Dr\ii nnv, 

You would lia\c had no reason to complim of my 
long sHcncCs I preferred my self-justification to 
your ease I wrote >ou a letter, wliicli now lies in 
my draw cr at St. Jolin*s, but in sucli a weik state of 
body, and In so desponding and comfortless a tone 
of mind, that I knew it would give }ou pain, and 
therefore T chose not to send it I have indeed been 
ill ; but, thanks to God, I am recovered M} ncncs 
W'crc miserably shattered b} o\cr.applicntion, and 
the ab'cnce of all that could amuse, and the pro* 
scncc of many things which wciglii^ hei)> upon 
my spints. When I found m)«cir too ill to read, 
and too desponding to endure m> own reflections I 
di^cmercdthat it is rcall} n miserable thing to be de- 
stitute of the soothing and siipjiorting hand w hen na- 
ture most needs it. I ^randered up and dow n from 
one man’s room to another, and from one college to 
another, imploring socict}, a little coniersation, 
and a little relief of the burthen which pressed upon 
m} spirits ; and 1 am sorry to sa}, that tlio^c wlio* 
when I was cheerful and liicly, nought m> society 
With aiidity, now, when 1 actuall} needed conver- 
sation, were too busy to grant iL Our college exa- 
mination was then approaching, and I pcrccncd 
with anguish that 1 had read for the univcrsit} scho- 
larship, until 1 had bircl> time to get up our private 
subjects, and that as 1 was now too ill to read, all 
hope of getting through the examination with de- 
cent respectability was at an end. Tht« was an ad- 
ditional gnef. 1 went to our tutor, w ith tears in my 
c}cs, and told him 1 must absent mjsclf from the 
examination,— .a step which would ha\c precluded 
me from a station amongbt the prize-men until the 
second y car He earnestly entreated me to run the 
risk. lily surgeon gave me strong stimulants and 
supporting medicines during the examination week. 
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anti I pis«ct1| 1 believe, one of the most respectable 
examination*! nmon;;*:! them. A« soon ever it \\as 
01 cr 3 Icfl Cnmbrul^e, b} the nth ice of my surgeon 
anil tutor, ami I feel now pretty strong. I 

lia\ c gi\ en up the thought of sitting for the university 
FChobr-hip in oonecqjoricc of my illnc&s, as the 
course of my renchng vas ciroctually brol^cn. In 
thi« pi ICC, I have been much nmu*>o(l, and ha\ e been 
receded vith an attention in the literarj circles 
whicli I neither expected nor de^cned Eut this 
does not nflecitncnsit once would Imvcdone: my 
views arc widely altered ; aiul I hope that I shall m 
time leim to by m) whole heart at the foot of the 
cross, 

1 hr.\c onl> one thing more to tell you of about 
m> illness * it 15, tliat I have found in a } oung man, 
with wlioin 1 had little acquaintance, that Kind enre 
nnd attention, which 1 looked for imam from those 
wlio professcii themsch cs my nearest friends. At a 
time when « could not And leisure to clc\otc 
a single evening to hi'* sick friend, even when he 
camc’^tly implnrcd it, William Lccson constantly, 
and c\en against my wi*«hc.,(1o\otcil evening 
to the rchc\ mg of inj melnirhol}, nnd the cidncn* 
ing of m\ solitirs hours. ith the mo«t constant 
and nnoctionate a«sulmt>, he f'aso me m\ medi- 
cine*, rdmini*tercd ronsobcion to in\ lirul.cn S]iirit6, 
and even pul mo to bed. 

♦ * 


TO I\IK. P. THOMPSON. 

I.onito», 1st Januar5, ISOG. 
<iin, 

I osvn it both to my feelings and my duty, that I 
sliould tliank jou for the Kind enquiries you have 
thought it wortli while to make concerning me and 
my afTairs 1 have just learned the purport of a let* 
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ter received from >ou by Mr. Robinson, tlic book, 
seller, and it is a pleasing task to me, at tlic same 
time tint 1 express my scn^c of jour benevolent 
concern in mj behalf, to givcjou mjsclf the in. 
formation jou require 

The little volume n Inch, considered as the pro. 
duction ofn ver> joung man, may have interested 
you, has not had a v cry grcit sale, although it ma\ 
have had as much countenance as it desen ed. The 
last report I rccciv ed from the publislicrs, was 4^ 
sold. So far it has answered the expectations I had 
formed from it, that it has procured me the ac- 
quaintance, and perhaps, I may say, the IVicndsIiip 
of men cquall} estimable for their talents and tlicir 
virtues Renarded bj their countenance, I am by 
no means di^atisflcd with mj little book , indeed, I 
think Its merits have, on the whole, rather been 
over-rated than otherwise, which I attribute to the 
Icnitj so readih aflbrdcd to the faults of jouth, and 
to the promptitude with which benevolent minds 
give encouragement where encouragement seems to 
be wanted. 

With regard to mj personal concerns I have sue- 
cccdcd in placing mjsclf at Cambridge, and have 
already kept one term IMy college is SL Jolin*s, 
where, in the rank of Sizar, I shall probiblj be 
enabled to live almost independently of external 
support: but should I need that support, 1 have it 
in my power to draw on a friend, wliosc name I am 
not permitted to mention, for an> sum not exceed- 
ing SOf per annum With habits of frugahtj, I 
shall never need this sum : so that I am quite at 
cose with reject to m> college expenses, and am at 
full leisure to pursue my studies with a free and 
vacant mind 

I am at present in the great cit}, where 1 have 
come, in consequence of a little injudicious npphea. 
tion, a suitor to health, varict), and amusement 
In a few days 1 shall rctuni to Cambridge, where 
(should you ever pa^s that way) I hojic you will not 
forget that I reside there three fourths of the year 
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It would, indceil, ghc me picnsurc to say personally 
liow much I am obliged b} >uur enquiries. 

1 hope you Mill put a fUvourablc construction 
both on tlie minuteness and tlie length of this letter, 
anti permit me to subscribe mjsLlf, 

Sir, 

Very thankfully and obediently. 
Yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 


TO Mil. IJ. MADDOCK. 

Se. Jolin'*, Pel tusz3 ITtli, ISOG. 

Dl \R IirN, 

* * )h it 

it it * -t * 

Po not think I am rending hard ; 1 believe it is all 
o\ er Mitli that 1 has e liad a recurrence of my old 
coinpl.iint Mithin tins In^t four or five days, Mhicli 
lias half unnened me for every thing The state 
of my hc.aUh Is really mi*^cnihlc ; I .am Mcll and 
lively in tile morning, and o\cr\\ helmed uith ner. 
vous horrors in the g\ cuing. I do not kiioM- how 
to proceed miUi regard to my studied:— < a very 
sliglit o\ er-stretch of the mind in the day time oc- 
easions me not only a slccpleas night, but n night of 
f;loojn and liorror The s} stole and diastole of my 
he.art seem to be playing at ball— the stake, my 
life. 1 can only say the game is not yet decided 
1 allude to the violence of the palpitation. 

1 am going to mount the Gog.mngog hills this 
morning, in quest of a good night’s sleep The 
Gog-mngog lulls for my body, and the Eiblc for my 
mind, arc my only medicines. I am sorry to sny, 
tliat ncitber arc quite adequate C///, tgtturj dan^ 
duin vi/to f Mihiproisus, I hope as the sum. 
mcr comes, my spirits (which hn\c been uiththc 
sWiillows a M niter's Journey) will come svith lU 
When my spirits are restored, mv hc.iUh will bo 
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restored the Sons matt lies there Giro me sc* 
rcnity' and equability of mind, and all will he well 
thcra 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

» ♦ ♦ ♦ » 


TO HIS BROTHER NE\aLLE. 

St.John**, 11th March, ISOG. 

DEAR NmiLLR, 

4k # « 

« « » « * 

I HOPE you rcid Ha^on on Sclf-hnowlcdgc now and 
then. It IS n uccftil book; and it will help }ou 
greatly in framing }our spint to the \\a}s of hiimu 
lUy, pict>, and peace Reading, occasional medita- 
tion, and constant pra>cr, will infallibly guide sou 
to happiness as far as wee/rn be happ> here, and 
will help sou oil your wa} to that blessed abode, 
where I liopc, anlcntly hope, we shall all meet here- 
after in the assembly of the saints Go coolly and 
deliberately, but dctcrminatcly, to the uork of jour 
salvation. Do nothing here in a hurrj’; deliberate 
upon everything, take jour steps caiitioudj*, jet 
with a simple reliance on the mercy of jour God and 
Saviour, and wherever joit sec jour duty lie, lose 
no time In acting up to It This is the onij wnj to 
arm c at comfort in jour Christian career; and the 
constant obscr^'ance of this maxim will, witli the 
assiatancoof God, smooth jour way with quietness 
and repose, even to the bnnk of eternity, and be- 
yond the gulf that bounds it 
I had almost dropped the idea of seeing Kottingham 
this next long vacation, as my stay in Cambridge 
may be Important! j useful , but I think noir, I 
shall go down for my health’s, and more particu- 
larly for my mother’s sake, whom my presence will 
comfort, and perhaps help I shall be glad to moor 
all my family in the harbour of religious trust, and 
in the calm seas of religious peace. These concerns 
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arc apt, at Umcs, to escape roe ; l)Ut they now press 
much upon iny heart ; and X thinh it is my first 
dttt> to SCO that my family arc safe in the most Im- 
portant of nil alHiirs. 

3f- Hr ♦ ♦ 


TO THE llEV. J- PLU:MBTRE. 

St. .ToUn's, aiarch IStU, ISOG. 

nr:\n stn, 

1 lion: you will e\cu<c the lonj* «lcla> which I have 
ronrtc in scmlnig the fonj: 1 am afraiil 1 ha\ctrcs- 
piwctl on yourpillonco. If, Imlcetl, so unimportant a 
subject can ha\c given >du any thought at all. If 
you think it north while to semi the song to your 
publisher, T fhnuW prefer the oml'sslon ofihcwrttot’B 
name, as the Inccrtion of it wouUl only lie a piece of 
liUc ovicntalion, amt answ cr no end Sly ttamc will 
neither give credit to the vcrsC'*, nor the verses con- 
fer honour on my name. 

It mil give me great pleasure to hear that your 
Inboura ha\e been Miccc'^ful m the to An of 
where, I fcir, much i** to be done. X am one of 
tho«c wiio llilnk that the lo\e of virtue h not suRi- 
cient to make a virtuous man j for the lo\ e of virtue 
IS n mere mental preference of the beautiful to the 
deformed ; and we sec but too often that immediate 
gratification outweighs the dictates of our judg- 
ment. If men could *iln'ays perform tlieJr duty as 
well as they can discern it, or if tJicy would attend 
to ihclr real interests as well as thc> can see them, 
there would be little occasion for moral Instruction. 
Sir Richard Steele, who wrote like a saint, and who, 
in his Christian Hero, shoi\s the strongest marks of 
a religious and devout heart, lived, notwithstanding 
all Ihw, a drunkard and n debauchee. And what 
can bo the cause of this apparent contradiction ? 
Was it that ho had not strength of mind to act 
up to hU views? Tlien a man^s salvation may 
depend on strength of Intellect! I Or does not (his 
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rather chow that superior motives arc anting > 
That a«4istancc Is }Ct ncccssar}, when the ablest or 
men Ins done his utmost/ If then such nid be no* 
ccssar}, how can it be obtained ?»-.by a \iriuQUs 
life Surely not ; because, to In c real!} a \ irtuous 
life, implies tins aid to ha\c been first given We 
arc told tn Scripture how itma} be attamcti, namely, 
by humble trust in the lord Jesus Christ, as our 
atoning sacrifice. Tills therefore, is the foundation 
of religious life, and, as such, ought to be the ftinda- 
mcntal pnnciplc of religious instruction Thi& is the 
test of our obedience, the Indispensable preliminary 
before we can enjoy the favour of God. Wiiat« 
therefore, can u c urge with more iiropnctj from the 
pulpit tbanFAiTii? — to preach moralit) docs not 
include the principle of faith— -to preach faitli in- 
cludc^cvcrj branch of moralil}. At the same time 
that it affords it its present sanctions and its strong, 
cst Incitements 

I am afraid 1 have trc«pa«scd on jour patience, 
and I must beg of jou to excuse tlic badne-s ol the 
writing, for whibh I have the plea of dines* I 
hope >our health is jet firm, and that God \mU In 
mercy prosper j our cndcai ours for the good of j our 
floch. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Verj» respectfully yours, 

H K WHITU 


TO HIS MOTHER. 


bt. John^, Cambridge, April, ISOG. 

DEAR MOTHER, 

* * * * 

I AM quite unhappy to see you so anxious on xny ac. 
count, and also that you should think me neglectful 
of you Believe me, my dear mother, my thoughts 
are often with you. Keter do I lay mjsclf on my 
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bcfl, before you have all passed before me in my 
prayers; and one of my earthly wishes is to 
m ike } ou comfortable, and pros Idc that rest and 
quiet for }our mind which )ou so much need ; and 
never fear but I shall have it in my power some 
time or other. My prospects wear a flattering ai»- 
pearnncc. I shall be almost sure of a fellowship 
somewhere or other, and then, ifl get a curacy In 
Cambridge, 1 sliall ha\’c a clear income of 17CV. per 
annum, bcsidcH my board and lodging, perhaps more. 
If I do not reside in Cambridge, I shall have some 
quiet parsonage, where >oii maycomeand spend the 
summer months. Marin and Kate will then be 
older, and you will he lc«s missed. On all accounts 
you has c much reason to indulge happier dreams. 
My health is considerably better Only doj ou take 
as mucb care of yours ns 1 do of mine, and all will be 
well I cKhort, and entreat, and beseech you, ns jou 
love me and all your children, that }nu will take 
your bittcrs^te/MoH/ rens/ag As you wish me to 
ply regard to your exhortations, attend to this. 

« 


TO HIS MOTHER. 

St. Jolin'5, April, 1S07. 

DUAR MOTlinn, 

I AM a good deal surprised at not ha\ing heard from 
you in answer to my Inst. You wilt he surprised to 
hear the purport of my {)re>ent letter, w Inch is no 
less than that 1 shall spend tlic ensuing Eistcr \aca. 
tlon in Nottingham. The reasons which have in. 
tluced me to make this so w*idc an alteration in my 
plan, arc these; I have had some symptoms of the 
return of my old complaint, and both my doctor and 
tutor think I had better take a fortniglitV relax- 
ation at home. T hope you will not think I have 
neglected exorcise, since 1 have taken more this 
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term than 1 ever did before ; but 1 sltnll enlarge 
hours of recreation stiil more, since 1 find it ncccs- 
sar}, for xny health’s sake, «o to da 
You need not give 3 ourself any uneasiness ns to 
my health, for I am quite recovered. I i^as chiefly 
afflicted with eicqdcssncss and lalpitations of the 
heart, wliidi symptoms have now disappeared, and 
I am quite restored to my fbrmcr good IicalUi My 
journey will re-establish me compictel}, and it mil 
giie me no small pleasure to see 30b after so long 
an absence from home. 1 shall be y cry idle while I 
am at Nottingham ; I shall only amuse myself with 
teaching Maria and Kate. 

* ♦ * ♦ 


(srrroscD to uc ADDRCSSm) 

TO aiRS. WJSST. 

I ^v^E stolen }our first volume of Eotters from the 
chimney-piccc of a college friend, and I haic been 
so much pleased both with the spirit, conduct, and 
style of the work, that I cannot refrain from writing 
to tell you so I shall read the remaining volumes 
immediately ; but as ! am at this moment just in that 
dcsuUor} mood when a man can best write a letter, 
I have determined not to delay, what, if 1 defer at 
all, I shall probably not do at all 
Well, titen, my dear Madam, although I have in- 
sidiously gUen you to understand, that I write to 
ten you liowmucb 1 npjinnrc 3 our work, 1 will be 
frank enough to tell 3 ou likewise that I think, in one 
point, it is faulty; and that, if I had not discovered 
what I consider to be a defect in the book, I should 
probabl3 not hai c written for the mere pur;iosc of 
deckuming on its excellencies. 

Start not. Madam ; it is In that very point where- 
on you have bestowed most pains, that I thlnk^thc 
work IS faulty If I mistake not, there 

will be some little conibslon of Idea detected, if we 

H 
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oxamliio this part nanrowlv ; and ns I am not quite 
idle cnotigh to write my opinions w ithoul giving the 
rca«oii5 for them, 1 will endeavour to explain why 
I think so. 

Religion, then. Madam, 1 conceive to be the ser- 
vice a creature ones to his Creator; and 1 take it for 
granted, that service implies some Fcir^icnial, and 
some labour; for if it did not invohe something 
tiiipicnsing to ourselves it would bcadiity we should 
ail of nncs^tti/ perform. Well, then. If religion call 
for self-denial, there must be some motive to induce 
men \'oiuntan1y to undergo such privations as may 
i)c cun 'sequent on a religious life, and those motives 
mii'it be sucli ns nflect either the present state of 
existence, or some other future state of existence. 
Certainly, then, tho'c motives which arise from the 
expectation of a future state of existence, must, in 
reality, be innnitcl> more important tlian those 
which arc founded in tempond concerns, although, 
to mankind, tlic immediate presence of temporal 
things may outweigh the dihtant npprchcusion of the 
future. Granting, therefore, that the future world 
is the mnm object of our religious exercises, it will 
follow that they arc the most important concerns of 
a man's life, and that ever}* other consideration is 
liglit and trifling in the compari«on. For the w orld 
to come IS everlasting, while the present world is 
but very short. Foolish, then, indeed, and short- 
sighted must chat creature be, which can prefer the 
comcnlcncos and accommodations of tlic present to 
the happiness of the eternal future. 

All Clinstians, therefore, who undertake to lay 
down a chart for the young and inexperienced, by 
wiiich they may steer witli security througii the 
ocean of life, w*Ul be expected to make religion a 
prominent feature on the canvass ; and that, too, 
not only by giving it a larger space, but by enforcing 
the superiority of this consideration to every other. 
Xow this is w*hat I humbly conceive you have not 
nitogcthcrdonc; and I think. Indeed, if I be com. 
pctciit to judge, you have failed in two points;— in 
making rdiglnn only a subordinate consideration to 
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a yoiiii" man, ond m not dcHnlng distmrtl} the 
ernthls nf religion 

I nould ask )OU, (hen, in vrhat \rayyou roiiii« 
precs religion on Uic mind of} our con, as one srould 
expect that person would imprecc it who con- 
Fcioiis that U was of the first importance’ Do j'ou 
instruct him to turn occa^ionnll}, when hisleicurc 
may permit, to pious and dcroiit mediation ? Do 
you direct him to make religion the one groat nim 
and end of his being? Do you exhort him to fre- 
quent pniatc and earnest pmjer to the Spirit of 
Ilohncss, that he would sanctify all Ins doings ’ Do 
you teach him that the praise or the censurci the 
admiration or the contempt of (he world is of little 
importance, so as his hciTt be right before tlic 
Great Judge’ Do you tell him that, as Ins rea- 
son now opens, he should gradualU withdraw from 
the gayer and occacionally more uniircnseii dircr- 
sions of the world— the Imll-rooin, the theatre, and 
the public concert, in order that he maj abstract his 
mind more from the too fascinating delights of life, 
and fit himself for the new scene of existence, w Inch 
will, sooner or later, open upon hts view* ? Ko, Ain- 
dam, I think you do not do tins You tell him there 
is a d&il of enthusiasm m persons who, though they 
mean well, arc ox cr-stnet in their religious perform- 
ances. You tell him, tliat assemblies, dances, the- 
atres, arc elegant amusements, though jou couple 
the fine arts with them, which I am sorry to see in 
such company. I, too, am enthusiastically attached 
to the fine arts Foetty, painting, and music, arc 
amongst my mo<t delicious and chastest pleasures ; 
and happy, indeed, do I feel when 1 can make even 
these contribute to the great end, and draw my soul 
from Its sphere, to fix it on its Maker and Hcdccm- 
cr. I am fond, too, of traged) , and though I do not 
find it with eo much purity and chastity in Shak- 
spcarc as in the old Greek dramatists, yet I know 
how to appreciate its beauties in him too. Besides 
these, I have a thousand other amusements of the 
. most refined nature, without either theatres, balls, 
or card-tablcs. The theatre is not in itself an im« 
H2 
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moral institution, but in iU; present state it is ; and I 
feel much for an uncomiptcd, frank lad of fourteen 
whb 19 permitted to s isit tln^ stew of licentiousness, 
impudence, and vice. Your plan seems to me this : 
—Teach a boy to lead on lionc^t, upright life, and 
to do his duty, and he svlH gam the good-srill of God 
by tlic ver}* tenon r of Ins actions. Thh is, indeed, an 
cas> Kind of religion, for it involves no sclf-tlcmaij 
but true religion docs ins'olvc ficlf-dcnin]. The infer- 
ence is obvious. 1 5ay it involves no self-denial; 
because a MclUcducated sensible lad will sec so many 
Incomenicnccs in vicious indulgences, that lie will 
choose the virtuous by a natural effort of the under- 
standing; and so, 'according to tins system, he will 
ensure heaven by the soundness of liis xiolicy and 
tlic rectitude of his understanding 

Admitting this to be n tme doctrine, Christianity 
has been of no material Ecmcc to mankind , and 
the Son of God might hns*c spared his blood; for 
the beathen^ knew nil tln«, and not only knew it, 
but many of them put ft into practice. What then 
has Christianity done ? — Hut tlie Scripture teaches 
us the rc\ erse of tins ; It tc.*chcs us to gis c God our 
ssholc heart, to lis e to him, to pray continually, and 
to fix our afibctions, not on things temporal, but on 
things eternal. Xow, 1 ask you, whether, without 
any sophistrs, or any pcrs'c^^ion of the meaning of 
wonls, you can reconcile tins with your religious in- 
simction to your son. 

I think, likewise, that you do not define the es- 
sentials of religion distinctly. We arc either sas cd 
by the atonement of Jesus Clirist, or we arc not ; and 
if s;c ore, then all men are necessarily sased, or 
some arc necessarily not sa\ cd ; and if some arc not 
saved, it muiit be from caubos either existing in the 
individuals thcmsch'cs, or from causes existing in 
the economy of God’s dispensations. Xou , Madam, 
we are told tliat Jesus Christ died for all, but we 
grant tliat all are not saved. Why then arc some 
not saved! It U because they' do not act in a man- 
ner worthy of God’s fhvourl Then a mnirss.alva- 
tion depends upon his actions. But we ore told in 
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Scripture, that it docs not depend on lii^ actions— 
By fhith arc yesaredyW lUioiit the works of tJtc ! W;** 
—therefore it either mu^t depend on some other 
cflbrt of the creature, or on the will of tlic Crcitor. 
I will not dlsputo the question of Calvinism with 
you; J will grant that CaUitiism is indefensible; 
but this all must concede who bchei c the Scriptures, 
that we arc to be s*ivcd by faith only through Jesus 
ChnsL I ask, therefore, w hether you lta\ c taught this 
to }our son , and I ask wdicthcr there is one trait in 
your instructions, in common with the humbling, 
self-denying religion taught by the Apostles, by tlic 
homilies of our church, and by all the reformers ? 
TIic chief oTgument of the latter agaiint the Bomldi 
cliurch was their as<ci1ing the validity of works. 
Xow what ideas must }Our son have of Clmstion 
faith ’ You say tint even SItalspcaTc*s debnuehces 
vocrebcheverss and he is given to understand, tliat 
he Is a good Christian, iflicdohisdut) to Ins master 
and fellows, go to church every Sunday, and keep 
clear of enthusiasm. And w hat has Jesus Clinsl to 
do With your $3 stem; and where is that/ai/A ba« 
nished, of w hich ci cry page of Scripture is full ?— 
Can this bo ngbt ? " Closet devotion " is the means of 
attaining faith; and humble prayer is the true 
means of arriving at fbrvcncy in religion, avithout 
enthusiasm. You condemn ^inianism ; but I ask 
you where Jesus Christ appears in your scheme, and 
where the influences of the Holy Ghost, and even 
bis namc«, arc banished from It a 
* * ♦ * 


TO AIR, WILLIAiM LEESON. 

Xottingham, 7t1i April, 180G. 

DE.1R LCESOV, 

I nuo your pardon for not having replied sooner to 
your letter and invitation. It seems determined 
upon, by my mother, that I cannot be spared, since 
* H5 
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the lime of my stay is so very short, and my health 
so vciy* uncertain. Thu people here can scared) be 
persuaded that any thing nilii me, ^o udl do I look; 
but oeca^lonal depressions c»]»ccia1ly after anj thing 
oerurred to occasion uneasiness, still harass mo. 
My mind of a \ cr> peculiar cast 1 began to think 
too cartm and the indulgence of certain trains of 
thouglit, and too free an exercise of the imngina- 
tion, have superinduced a morbid kind of sensibility ; 
wliicli lb to the vund what c\cc«£i\c imtabilit) is 
to the hotly, J?omc ciTcum«tanccs occurred on my 
arri\nl at Nottingham, w Inch gai u me just cause for 
inquietude and anxiety ; the ('onsequenres were la. 
ao;;/nm, and a relapse into cau*de>s dejections. It 
IS m> business now* to curb these irrational and im. 
moderate affections, and by accustoming myself 
to sober tlmiiglit and cod renbonmg, to restrain 
these frenkb and \ agarics of the fancy, and rcdiin« 
dnncies of tty ;c0> ice When I am w*cll, 1 cannot 

help entertaining ii sort of contempt for the weak- 
iico^ of mind whirh marks mj indisjiohitions. lltus 
w*hen well, and Titus wdicn ill, arc two distinct per-, 
sons. The man, when in lualthj despises the man, 
wiien tlly for his weakness and the latter envies the 
former for his fclicit), I hope }ou will not quarrel 
w*il)i my mctnphyMc«, but gra\c1> consult )our 
Locke, and Bi<liop Butler's introductory disserta- 
tion, for tile wdioic controversyahout Personal Iden- 
tity. You will there find reason to question, w Iictlicr 
you arc to-dny the same individual that jou were 
yesterday; and, probably, ifj'ou drink dccpl) of tlic 
recondite streams of the Sophists, you ma),m the 
end, doubt with Pjrrlio, whctlicr you arr at nil, or 
whether the gay pageantry of life, and its attend- 
ants, be more than a dream, in which \ou arc a fic- 
titious ])crsonngc, created by the fancyof the dream- 
er, But, away with Pyrrhonism i 1 would rather 
swell with Epicurus, or s aunt with Zeno, than first 
doubt the existence of all things, and then doubt 
whether 1 doubtid at all. It is an amusing and an 
instructive exercise, to sun*e} the multiform appear- 
ance of Heathen Philosophy, to examine its varied 
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diaractcristics. Its excellences and defects, and then 
to turn to the pure fountains of Gospel truth, and 
dircll upon their hcautics, ns set oR b) the foils of 
folly and fnUchood. Conviction nexer breiKs xxith 
more dear and dccisix*c ex idcncc into my mind than 
when 1 dran this comparison. When 1 sec the best 
and xviscbt of the Heathen riiilosophers labouring 
all their lives after virtue and truth, and catrhiiig 
but such slight and passing glimp'-cs of their perfee- 
lions, as just to sliow hoxv desirable tlicj ore, xvitliout 
being able to draw aside, for a moment, the xcil 
that conceals tlicm ; and xxdicn, on the other hand, 
1 contemplate the loxx 1} Jebus, and Ins de<'pi<‘ed com- 
panions, instantancousl) rexTahng all that is loxcly 
in morals ; all that is noble in conception, and sub- 
bmc in principle, all, in sliort, Uiat the xxi^c and 
the learned bad so long toiled after in vain, I am 
constrained to exclaim uith Piiaraoh, ** Tins is the 
Jingcr of God." 

Socrates saxx* more of moral truth than any pre- 
ceding philosopher, and it is xxortli remarUng tliat 
hi5 pnncipics approach nearest to the Gospel. So- 
crates said, that there was such a proncncss to cxil 
in the nature of man that xvc could not act xirtu- 
ously, xxithout some supernatural or extraordinary 
assisbincc from the Dcit} , and iir first inculcated 
the forgix*cncss of injuries. Yet, \x hen tx c comjiarc 
Socrates and Ins doctrines, with Jesus Christ and the 
Gospel, XX c pcrccix c the difllTcncc between them to 
be such as could not exist bctxvccn men alone. The 
infidel and inconstant Rousseau xvas so struck with 
this companion, as to exclaim, that if Socrates was 
a sage, Jesus Otrtst was a Go(t Dr. Tricstlc) covers 
the matter more artfully, and in a \x*ork xxrittcn on 
this very subject, almost equals the philosopher with 
the Redeemer of the world. Dr. Fricstlc}' was an 
insidious and artful rcasuncr:— Rousseau had un- 
bounded pride, but more vehemence, and of course 
less concealment, I am writing to you in a xcry 
rambling, incoherent st^lc, xvhlch I hope you will 
pardon, on the score of ibmiharity. I write to you 
as I should talk to you. 

H4 
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* ♦ * ♦ 

I n«i<;urc } on I see daily more reason to temper 
zeal nitli discretion, and to make the service of 
CIin<l a taitoml service Our feelings arc not the 
least fallible guides in religion. The man uho ^^nlks 
)iumbl> and soberly >\ith his God, ~ scrupulously 
exact in the performance of his duties, -^haltoning 
all his doings willi tlic cNcrcisc of faith in Jesus 
Christ, and forlifjing his ways ssith prayer and me- 
ditation ; this man will have feelings of the most 
satisfactory kind,— he sviH feel the Spirit of peace 
and lo\ c shedding serenity over all his thoughts : he 
will feel the dews of GocFs blessing descending upon 
his fcoul Thi^ is the cifect of that Spirit, ^hich the 
Apo*itle mention'!, ns witnessing with our •pints, 
that we arc the cinidren of God ” But this species 
orsjiintiinl enjoyment is not to be resorted to, as tlic 
iouchKtone of our acceptance uith God. It is not 
the necessary attendant of a religious life, though It 
is so rreqiienlly enjoyed li} the pious, and so clearly 
promised to them in Scripture, tliat we may all hope 
for It. And 1 can only give it as my opinion, that 
tlioic who continually rC'Ort to their feeling^ as the 
criterion of llieir religious progress, are the least 
likely to enjoy this sw cet reward of our labours, and 
forctaNtc of the jo>s to come. 

I lias e scarcely left room for my name Give my 
respects to your friends, with thanks for their invita- 
tion. 1 shall be in Cambridge on Wednesday week. 

Yotir’s truly. 


TO MR. P. THOMPSON. 

Nottingham, .Vpril Stli, ISOG. 

DPAR RIR, 

1 RiNci RUl.v beg your pardon for my ungratcAil 
disregard of jour polite letter. The intcri cuing 
period has been so much taken up, on the one hand, 
by III health, and on the other by occupations of the 
most indispensable kind, that 1 have neglected almost 
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all my fricnd«, and > on amongst the rc<t. I am notr 
at Nottingham^ a truant from study, and a rejected 
votary at the sbnnc of Health; a fmr daj« tidl 
bring me back to the margin of the Cam, and bury 
me once more in the buvy routine of college exer- 
cises. Before, however, I am again a man ofbustlc 
and occupation, I snatch a few momenis to tell ^ou 
how much I shall be gratified by your correspond, 
once, and how greatly I think myself flattered by 
your cstCs^miiig mine n ortli asking for 
Tile little sketch of }our past occupations and 
present pursuits interested me. CuUnafe, with all 
assiduity, the ta$tc for letters which }ou fio^c^s. It 
will be a source of exquisite grauflcation to }ou ; 
and if directed, as it ought to be, and 1 hojicas it 
will be directed, it will be more than gratification, 
(if we understand pleasure alone by that word,) 
since it will combine with it utility of the highest 
kind Iftmlltc letters ncrc merely in«trumcnt.il m 
cheering the hours of elegant leisure, In afTording 
refined and polished pleasures uncon tarn mated witlt 
gross and sensual gratifications, they w*ou1d still bo 
valuable ; but In a degree inflnrtcly less than when 
they arc considered os the handmaids of the i irtucs, 
the correctors as wdl ns the ailonicrs of society. 
But literature lias, oflatc years, been prostituted to 
all the purposes of the bagnio. Poetry, in particular, 
arrajed in her most bewitching coloun, has been 
taught to exercise the arts of the Lena, and to charm 
only that she may destroy llie Muse, who once 
dipped her hardy wing in the chastest dews ofCac. 
taiia, and spoke nothing but what had a tendency to 
confirm and invigorate the manly ardour ofa virtuous 
mind, now breathes only the I'oluptuouslnnguishtngs 
of the harlot, and, like tlic brood of Circe, touches 
her charmed chords with a grace, thati white It 
ravishes the ear, deludes and beguiles the sense. I 
call to witnessMr. Moore, and the tribe of imitators 
which his success has called forth, that my statement 
is true. XiOrd Strangfbrd has trodden faithftilly m 
the steps of his pattern. 

* * ne * % 

H5 
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1 hope for the credit orpoetryi that the good sense 
of thcngCM'ill scout this insidious school ; nndirhat 
may' ire not expect, If Moore and Ixird Strangfont 
apply thcm'elvci to a chaster muse?— They arc 
both men of uncommon poircrs. You may remexn* 
her the reign of Dirr inlan ]ioctr}, and the fopperies 
of Della Cru«ca, To these succeeded the school of 
Simpltcfit/f in Trhicli Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge, arc so dcscrredl} eminent. 1 tlihik that 
the new tribe of poets cndc.irour to combine these 
two opposite sects, and to unite richness of language, 
and uarmth orcotouring,i\ith simplicity and pithos. 
They hive certainly succeeded ; but dfoorc unhap. 
plly \«ishc<l to be a Catullus, and from him has 
spning the licentiousness of the new scliooh Moore's 
poems and his translations u ill, 1 think, have more 
influence on llic female roclcty of this kingdom, 
than the stage has had in its ivorsi period^ the reign 
of Charles II. Ladies arc not ashamed of ha\mg 
tlie clc]cct.iblc Mr. Little on their toilet, uhich Is 
aprcltj good proof that his voliiptuoucnr^s is con- 
sidered as quite iciled b} the scntlmcnt.nl garb in 
wliicli it i< did. liut roluptuoiimcss is not the less 
dangerous for havingsomo Might Tc^cinbl''nrc of the 
veil of modesty. On the contrary, her fascinations 
nrc infiiiilclj more powerful in this retiring habit 
tlian \vbcn shcboldl> protrudes herself on the garcr’s 
eye, and openly solicits his attention. 7'lie broad in- 
decency of W}chcrly‘nnd his contemporaries w.ns 
not half so clniigerous as this iiisinuatm/r and Aa(f- 
covered tnock delicacy, which makes use of the liluMi 
of modesty in order to heighten the chirms of i ice. 

2 must conclude somewhat abruptly, by begging 

you will not punish inj negligence touards )ou, 
by retarding thcpleasuic 1 shall receive from } our 
anwer. ^ 

I .im. 

Very truly yours, 

H. IC. WHITE 

Address to mo, bt. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St, JoWit ISOC. 

anr dear ^cvlLxx, 

* « 4r « 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr long delayed and very Anciently-promised letter 
to Cbarlcsnorth mil reach him shortly. Tell him 
that I hare nrUten once to him in Latin , but that 
having tom the paper in tiro by mistake, 1 could not 
summon resolution to cc^y it. 

I WAS glad to hear of the Cclat vdth vrhlch he dls. 
puted and came off on so diflicuU a subject ta the 
Kerres | and I beg lilm, if he hare made an> dis. 
coverics, to communicate them to me, vho being 
persecuted liy these 8.nme ncncs, should be glad to 
ha\c some letter acquaintance vrith mj invisible 
enemies. 

* * * «• 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John% June SOib, 180 ri. 

DEAR MCMtLi:, 

iRECcn ED} our letter yesterday; and 1 hope >ou 
mil not think my past silence at all in need of npo. 
logy, ivhen you know tnat our examination only 
closed on Saturda>. 

I hove the satisfaction of informing you that, 
after a week’s scrutiny, I was deemed to be the first 
man. 1 liad rcry little hopes of amiing at so dis. 
tinguishinga station, on account of m> many checks 
and interruptions. It gave me great pleasure to 
observe how all tiic men rejoiced in my success. It 
was on Monday that the classes were published. 
1 am A pnzo-man both in the mathematical and 
logical, or general examination, and in Latin com- 
position. 

H6 
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Mr* Cattor* lias cxprc^scil hl^ great Eatisfnction at 
Tny |irogrc«j| and lie lin<( oflered to 6U]ip1y me uith 
a private tutor for tlic luur months of the vacation, 
free of nil} C'\pon«e Tins uill ro&t the college 
tivclvc or fifteen guineas at least >Iy la^t term bill 
amount^ only to 4/. as, after iny exhibitions arc 
flnlucteil 

1 b.ul engaged to take charge of a few classica’ 
pnplU for a clergyman in Warn icKslurc, during one 
month of the vacation, for v.hich 1 nas to receive, 
bCbides inj bo.tril, Kc. &c. ten guinea>; but Mr. 
Cattoii ^a}•) thi*» l^ a piece of extreme foil}, as it Mill 
consume tune, and do me no good. He told me, 
therefore, positively, that he would not gi\e me an 
exeat, Mithout winch no man can ]ca\c bis college 
for the night 

1 cannot, tliercrurc, at all events, \ is it Nottingham 
with m} aunt, nor meet her there. 

1 could now, if I chose, lease St. John’s College, 
and go to anotlicr w itli great tclatj hut it would be 
an tiiiadvisablc ktcpi. I believe, however, it will be 
imiiossiblc for them to elect me a fellosv at St. John’s,, 
as m} county is under p irticular restrictions. 7*licy 
can gi\ c me a fcUQvr&liipof smaller value, but I had 
rather gel one at another college : at all ei*cnts, the 
smaller colleges will be gkid to elect me from St. 
John’s. 

* ^ 

With regard to cash, 1 manage pretty w ell, though 
my fund is at ])resciit at its lowest ebb. M} bills, 
Jioircver, arc paid ; and 1 have no occ.asion for mo- 
ncy, except ns a private con\ cnlcnce. The question 
Uicrcforc is, whether it will be more inconvenient 
to yon than con\ cnient to me for you to replenish 
my purse. Decide impartiall}. 1 have not drawn 
upon my mother since Clin^tmns, except for the 
expense of my Journey up from Nottingham to 
Cambridge; nor do I mean to doit till next Christ- 
mas, when, ns I have onlcrcd a suit of clothes, I 
shall have a good many calls for money. 

Let me have a long letter from you soon. 

* it % % 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILU2. 

SU John*« CdUcgCj 30ih June, ISOG 
M\ DCAIl NEVILLE, 

♦ ♦ » » 

1 AM not much surpmed at the long deb) you 
«*a\c made in your approach to the Lord’a table , 
tior do I blame your caution ; but remember, that 
there IS a difTercnce between hesitation, on account 
of the awAil nature of the ordinance, and the con> 
sciousness of unfitness ; and hesitation on account 
of an unnillingncss to bind > ourself with still 
stronger tics to the profession of ChristianUy You 
ma) fear to approach that hoi} table, lest }ou should 
again fall away, a"d }our latter state should be 
worse tlian 3 our fir»t: but you must not absent 
yourself from it, ir order tint you wwy/n// atvay 
With Icas danger to your souL You cannot, by any 
means, purify yourself, so as become a iror/A^ 
partaker of that blessed ordinance; but you may 
qualify your^cir to partake of it With a quiet con« 
science, and spiritual comfort. The very sense 
of unworthincss of which you complain, 1 $ the 
best of all possible frames of mind with which you 
COR approach tlic sacred table; and there can 
be little doubt, that with such an abiding conscious- 
ness of unfltness about you, God w lU have respect to 
yoursvcakncbs, and will bestow upon you such an 
additional portion of Ins strength, os shall cflbctuaL 
ly guard you against subsequent temptations. A 
particular blessing, attendant on the holy commu- 
nion, IS, that it strengthens us in the ways of Christ. 
God seems to have a peculiar care for those wlio 
have sealed their profession with this solemn oflicc ; 
and Christians appear to receive a portion of spin- 
tual strength at tlicsc periods which bears them 
through, till they again meet at the holy mystcidcs 

* * * 4i 

Opportunity for quiet meditation is a great bless- 
ipg , I Wish 1 knew how ,to appreciate its value 
Tor you, my dear brother, be not discouraged i God 
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ECC5 yolir difllciiUics nnil will ndministcr to your 
%vcnkneE<cs ; and if, after much prayer and serious 
thought, you can endue yourscirwUli the garb of 
humility, and kneel a trembling guest at the table 
of your llcdcemcr, content even to pick up the 
crumbs that fall from it, and deem them far beyond 
your de-ert ; if, 1 sa>, >ou can go to the sacrament 
with tlic«c feelings never fear but our all-blessed 
and benign I'ntlicr will approve of your oflbring, 
and uill bless }ou accordingly. Ho not, however, 
be hurried into tlic step by the representations 
of your friends. Go, then, only nhcti jour heart, 
consecrated bj prajer, longs to partake of the body 
and blood of its Sa\ iour, and to taste, in more near 
and full fruition, the fruits of redeeming lo\ c. And 
mn> God'n blessing, my dear brother, attend }ou In 
St, and make it n means of conlirming you in his 
way, and of weaning >oumorc completely from the 
world, and its p‘n>^ing jo^'s! 

* * Hi * 

* * Hi * 


TO HIS AUNT.i^ 

St. Jolin*«, Cambridge, Jon* Cth, ISOG. 

MY nrvu AUVT, 

I AM at length once more settled in my rooms at 
Cambridge; but 1 am grown so idle, and so luxu- 
rious since J have been under your hands, that 1 
cannot rend with half my usual diligence. 

I hope 30U concluded the Christmas holidays on 
Monday evening with the customary glee ; and 1 
hope my uncle was well enough to partake of your 
merrimenL You must now begin your penitential 
days, after so much riot and feasting; and, with 
your three little prattlers around you, 1 am sure 

This loiter Is mbpliccd, not barlnt* been rcccircd In 
time to be inserted in right order. 
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your evenings \^lll flow plca«nlly bj your o\Tn fire. 
^Ide VlsUing anti gaiety nrc very well by way of 
change; but there is no enjoyment so lasting as 
that of one's own family. CUrabeth will soon be 
old enough to amuse ^ou with her convcTMtion ; 
and, I trust, you will take every opportunity of 
teaching her to put the right %nluc on things, and 
to exercise her own good sensa It is amazing how 
soon a child may become a real comfort to its mo- 
ther, and how mucheten }oung minds will form 
habits of aflbcUon towards tho«e who treat them 
like reasonable beings, capable of seeing the right 
and wrong of themselves A \cry little girl ma> 
he made to understand tiiat there arc some things 
which are pleasant and amusing, which arc still less 
worthy of attcnttoii than others more disagreeable 
andpilnful Children arc, in general, fond ofltUlc 
ornaments of drc«s, especially females ; and though 
we may allow them to be elevated witli their trifling 
Eplendouis, }Ct we should not forget to remind 
them, that, although people ma} admire their druse, 
3ct thc> will atlmirc them much more for tlicir 
good sense, sweetness of temper, and generosity of 
disposition Children arc very quick-sightcd to 
discern whether 50U apjirmc of Uicm, and they arc 
very proud of) our approbation when they think 
you bestow it: we should therefore be carchil how* 
we praise them, and for what If we praise their 
dress, it should he slightlj, and ns if it were a mat- 
tcroK'cry hmall imttortancc; hut we should never 
let an> mark of consideration, or goodness of heart, 
in a child, pass by, without some token ofnpproba- 
tion. Still we must never praise a child too much, 
nor too warmly, for that would beget vanity | and 
when praise 18 modcratcl}, yet judiciously bestowed, 
a child values it more, because It feels that It 
is just 1 don't like punishments. You will never 
torture a child into dut} ; but a sensible child will 
dread the frown of a judicious mother more than 
all the rods, dark rooms, and scolding school-mis- 
tresses in the universe ^Ve should teach our 
children to make friends of us, to communicate all 
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tliclr thoti^lits to UR; and whslc tliclr Innocont 
prattle will amiiRe us, ne ^hall find mail) opportu- 
mtics nf teaching them imimrtant trullis, almost 
xrithont knowing it 

I admire all >our little ones, and 1 hope to fee 
Ellrnbcth one day an accomi»li«hcd and sen 'siblc girl. 
One ni} 1 o\t to them, and tell them not to forget 
their cousin Henry, who wants a housekeeper at 
college ! 

Though I ha% e v. ntten so long a letter, I am, in- 
deed, ofiended with 50U, .and I dare say jou know 
the ^ca^o^ ^ cr) w cll. 

P S Whenever JOU arc disposed to write a letter, 
think of me 


TO HIS SISTER. 

*^1 JuhnV, June 25tli, 

nr\iiM'nrn, 

* « * » 

Tun mtelhgenrc j ou gave me of Mr Forc't’s iUnc«s, 
&c cannot anivt me in anj waj whatever The 
ma<ter*hip of the «:cliooI must be licld by a r/ergy- 
fnnn ; and I %ery well rceollect that he is restrained 
from holding anj curncj, or other ministerial ofiiec. 
The salarj is not so large as jou mention : and if it 
were, the place v ould scarce!} be an object to me ; 
for I am verj" certain, that if I choose, w hen I have 
taken my degree, I may have half-a-dozen pupils to 
prepare for the university, with a salary of 100/. per 
annum, which would be more respcct.ablc, and more 
consonant to my habits and studies, than drilling the 
fry of n trading town In learning, which they do 
not know how to value. Latin and Greek arc nothing 
like so much respected in Nottingham as Wingate’s 
Arithmetic. 

♦ » * * 

It is well for you tliat you c.an still enjoy the pri- 
vilege of sitting under the sound of Uic Gospel ; 
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and the wants of others, in thc«c respects. Will, 
perhaps, tench you how to value the blessing;* All 
our comforts, and almost all our hopes here, he at 
the mercy of mcr}’ succeeding hour. Death is 
always at hand to bereave us of some dear con. 
ncctlon, or to snatch us away tVom those who may 
need our counsel and protection I do not see how 
any person, capable of reflection, can live easily and 
fearlessly in these circumstances, unless he have a 
well-grounded confldcncc In the providing care of 
the Almighty, and a strong belief that his hand is In 
every event, and that it i$ a hand of mercy The 
chances and changes of mortal life arc so many and 
various, that a person cannot possibly fortify him* 
self against the contingencies of fiiturlty without 
some such hold as this, on which to rqmsc amidst 
the contending gates of doubt and apprehension. 
This 1 say os affecting the present life • — our views 
of the future can ncier be secure, they can never be 
comfortable or calm, without a solid faith iii the 
Redeemer. Men may reason about the divine be- 
nciolenco, the certainty ofafbturc state, and the 
probable means of propitiating the Great Judge; 
but their bpcculations will only entangle them m the 
marcs of doubt, perplexity, and alarm, unless tiicy 
found their hopes on that basis which shall outstand 
the tide of ages. If we take this .*iway, the poor bark 
of mortality loses its only stay, and we steer at ran- 
dom, we know not how, we know not whither: the 
religion of Jesus Christ isstrength to the wcak,and 
%7isdom (o the unwise It requires no preparathe 
of learning nor study, but is, if possible, more ob- 
vious and easy to the illiterate than to the erudite. 
No man, therefore, has any excuse if he neglect it. 
The way is plain before him, and he is Invited to enter. 
He has only to kneel at the foot of the cross, and 
cry, with the poor publican, Lord, ltB\*c mercy 
upon me, a miserable sinner" If lie dojhis, and 
examine Ids own heart, and mortify the body of sin 
within him, os far as he is able, humbly and ear- 
nestly imploring the assistance of God*s Holy Spirit, 
we cannot doubt but he wilt meet with the appro- 
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batlon and assistance of the Almighty. In this path 
we must all tread. In this path I hope that 3 'ou, 
zny dear sister, arc iiovr proceeding. You have 
children ; to whom can you commit them, should 
Providence call }Ou hence, with more confidence 
than the meek and benevolent Jesus ^ What legacy 
can you leave them more certainly profitable, than 
the prayers of a pious mother 9 And if, taught by 
your example, as ivcH as by your instructions, they 
should become themselves patterns of a holy and 
religious life, how sweetly will the evening of your 
days shine upon your head, as you behold them 
treading in those ways which you know by experi- 
ence to be nays of pleasantness and peace ! I need 
not press this subject j 1 know jou feel all that I 
say, and more than 1 can express 1 only fear that 
the bustle of family cares, as n ell as manyanxie-* 
ties of mind on other accounts, should too much 
divert you from these important objects. Let me 
only remind you, that the prayers of the afilicted are 
particularly acceptable to God. The sigh of the 
penitent IS not too light to reach his car. The eye 
of God is fixed as intently upon }our soul at all 
times, as it is upon the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies, and the regulation of systems. God surveys 
all things, and he contemplates them with perfect 
attention ; and, consequent!}*, he is as intently con- 
versant about the smallest as about the greatest 
things. For if he were not as perfectly intent on 
the soul of an individual being as he is about the 
general concerns of the universe, then he would do 
one thing less pcrfectl} than another: which is im- 
possible in God. 


* it ^ qf- 
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TO HIS aiOTHElU 

Su Johns Oihi ISOC 

MY oc\ii Momm, 

1 c Ecnrccly time to 'irate >ou a long letter , tmi 
the pleasing nature of my intelligence will, 1 hope, 
make up for Its shortness. 

After a neck's CNamination, I am decided to be 
the first man ofni} )car at St John’s, an honour I 
had scarcely hoped Ibr, since my reading lias been 
so ver} broken and intcrruptcil The contest was 
very stllT, and the men all acquitted themselves xcry 
well. We had thirteen men in thcjfrrf class, though 
there arc seldom more than sin or eight who attain 
that rank in common. 

1 have learned aho, that 1 *am a prize-man In 
classical composition, though 1 do not yet know 
whereabouts I stand It is reported that here too I 
am first 

Before it was known that I was the first man, Mr. 
Catton, our college-tutor, (old me that he was so 
satisfied with Uic manner in which 1 had passed 
through the c\amination, that if I chose to stay up 
during the summer, I should haveapnsate tutor in 
the mathematics, and that it sliould be no expense 
to me 1 could not hesitate at such a proposal, 
especially as he did not limit the time for my kccinng 
the private tutor, but will jiroliably continue It as 
long as 1 like: You mxy climate the value of this 
favour, when 1 tell you that a private tutor, for the 
whole vacation, will cost the college at lca«t twelve 
or fourteen guineas, and that during term-time they 
receive ten guineas the term 

I cannot of course leave the college this summer, 
even for a week, and shall therefore miss the plea- 
sure of seeing my aunt G- — at Kottingham. I 
have written to licr. 

It gave me much pleasure to observe the joy all 
the men seemed to feel at my success. 1 had been 
on a water excursion, with a clergyman In the neigh- 
bourhood, and some ladies, andyust got homejas the 
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men ^vcrc assembling for supper : you can hardly 
concoh'C with what pleasure they all flocked round 
mCt with the most hearty congratulations ; and I 
found that many of them had been becking me all 
over the college, in order to be the first to comxnu* 
nicatc the good tidings. 

» » ♦ ♦ 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St Jdm*^,Jal 5 ,i 80 G, 

MV DCAlt NCtlLtC, 

* ♦ * 

I AM going to spend a week or ten dajs at the house 
of a clergyman in this neighbourhood, whose name 
is T ^ : he is a \’cry pleasant and very clever 

man ; has a most charming family, and a no Ics: 
charming house; so that I expect my \isit will be 
very pleasant He has twelve pupils (w’ho pay him 
I£00/. per annum) : but his family is so well regu. 
latcfk his ]iou«c so Urge, that you scarcely per. 
cclvc any inconvenience from them. 

I read very moderately, and am in better health 
than T have been ever since 1 came to Cambridge. 

My mother and sister have been urging me to take 
a hint, let out by Mr. C * * and Mr. S about 
the Tree School, which they seem inclined to confer 
on some person not a clergyman. It is not likely 
that I should give up the ministry for a school. If, 
however, they would allow me to take orders, at 
the end of two years, whi^i is the soonest 1 could 
do it, 1 should leave the University, and run the 
risk of getting ordained. Indeed, the risk would be 
none, as I could keep my terms at Cambridge, and 
get a degree, without its Interfering with my duties 
as a schoolmaster. The place is 300/. per annum ; 
and, 1 think, I could make it 300/. 

* * % * 
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TO JSIR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. Johns, 

MY PCAR rnIC^P, 

I n&%c good and rcr} bid news to communicate to 
you. Good, that Mr Cation Ims gi\ cn me an cxliu 
bition, nliicli makes me up a dear income of 6S/, 
per annum, and that I am consequently more tlian 
independent; bid, that I have been icry III, noU 
withstanding regular and steady cvercise La^t Sa. 
lurdaj morning 1 ro«c carl}, and got up some rather 
abstruse problems in mech.inics fur m} tutor; spent 
an hour with lilm ; between eight and nine got my 
breakrast, and read the Greek Histoxy (at breakfast) 
till ten ; then sat down to dec}phcr some logarithm 
table* I think 1 had not done an} thing at them, 
when I lo^t m}sclf At a quarter pi*t cleicn my 
laundress found me bleeding in four ilifTcrcnt places 
in my ficc and head, and insensible. I got up, and 
staggered about the room; and she, being frighten, 
cd, ran away, and told m} G}p to fetch a surgeon. 
Before he came, I i\.is *nll}ing out with my flannel 
gown on, and my acadcmic.il gown o\ cr it ; he made 
mo put on my coat, and (hen I w ent to Mr Tarish's : 
he opened a vein, and my recoIlccUon returned. 
My own idea w.is, that I liad fallen out of bed, and 
to I told Mr Fansh at flr*t; but 1 nftenvanis re. 
membered that I had been to Sir Flske, and break, 
fhsted 

Mr. Catton lias Insisted on my consulting Sir Isaac 
Pennington ; and tlic con<equcncc is, tliat 1 am to 
go through a course of blistering, Ac., which, after 
the bleeding, will lca% o me weak enough. 

lam, hoircver, icr} well, except ns regards the 
doctors , and ycstcnla} I drove into the country to 
Saffron Walden in a gig. My tongue is in a bad con. 
dltion, from a bite winch I gate it either in my fall, 
or in the moments of convulsion M} nose has also 
come badly off I bclict c I fell against my reading- 
desk. My other wounds arc only rubs and scratches 
on the carpet 
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I am ordered to remit my studies for a while, by 
the common advice both of doctors and tutors. Dr. 
Pennington hopes to prevent any recurrence of the 
fit. He thinks it looks towards epilepsy, of the hor- 
rors of which malady I have' a very full and precise 
idea ; and I only pray that God Avill spare me as re- 
spects my faculties, however else it may seem good 
to him to afflict me. Were I my own master, I know 
how I should act ; but I am tied here by bands 
which I cannot burst. I know that change of place 
is needful ; but I must not indulge in the idea. The 
college must not pay my tutor for nothing. Dr. 
Pennington and Mr. Parish attribute the attack to 
a too continued tension of the faculties. As I am 
much alone now, I never get quite off study, and 1 
think incessantly. I know nature will not endure 
this. They both proposed my going home : but Mr. 
* * did not hint at it, although much concerned ; 
and, indeed, I know home would he a bad place for 
me in my present situation. I look round for a rest- 
ing-pface, and I find none, Pet there is one, which I 
have long too, too much disregarded; and thither I 
must now betake myself. There are many situations 
worse than mine, and I have no business to com- 
plain. If these afflictions should draw the bonds 
tighter which hold, me to my Redeemer, it will be 
well. 

You may be assured that you have here a plain 
statement of my case, in its true colours, without 
any palliation. 1 am now well again, and have only 
to fear a relapse, which I shall do all I can to pre- 
vent, by a relaxation in study. 

I have now written too much, 

I am, very sincerely, yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

P.S. I charge you, as you value my peace, not to 
let my friends hear, either directly or indirectly, of 
my illness. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

John\ ZO*h J«!t, l«0<; 

JIT nr\R \T.MILE, 

I ii^D deftiTcd «ittins clom to writo to tou until 1 
should h3\c lpi<urc to «cnd }ou a icrj long letter, 
but a« that lime #ecm«f eicrj dijr Tartficr o/T, I 
shall be;? j our pntience no lonjrcr, but fill tny sheet 
a^ trcR a» 1 can. 

I xnu«t fir^t rcidy to your queries I bee panion 
for having omitted to mention the rereiptof the 
* * * ; but, as 1 acknonlctl^od the receipt of the 
parcel, F concluded that }ou i\nu1d understand me 
to mean its contents as Fpccificd in >oiir letter But 
I KnoT the acrirracr of a man of business too v, ell 
totlnnk jour c'*ution vtranpe As to the college 
pnacs, I bare the sati«Pction of telling jou that I 
am entitled to tuo, nr the first for the general er- 
amiintinn, and one of the fir«t for thccla<dcal com> 
position. I sajronc of (he first on this account— I 
am put equal with two others at the top of the list. 
In this contest I had all the men of the three j cars 
to contend with ; "and, as both mjr equals arc mj' se- 
niors in standing, I Imc no reason to be dissatisfied. 

♦ 

The Rhetoric Lecturer sent mo one of mjr Latin 
E«>5ays to copy, for the purpose of incpcclion ; a 
compliment which was paid to none of the rest. 

* « ^ « 

TVe three are the only men who arc honoured 
with prizes , so that we hare cut four or fiic Eton 
men, who are always boasting of their classical 
ability 

With regard to your aisit here, I think you had 
better come in term time, as the unirersitr is quite 
cmptj,and t/nrmharc notinng but the buildings 
to gaze at If, however, >ou can come more con- 
veniently now than hcreaflcr, I would advise jou 
not to let this circumstance pretent you. I shall 
be glad to see l^Ir, * * wdth yon. Tou may spend 
a few days very pleasantly here, even m tacation 
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time, tiiougii you will fcarccly meet a gownsman in 
tlic streets. 

1 thought the matter over about ^ ^ but I 

do not think I ha\ c any influence here. Being m><- 
Eclf a }oung man, I cannot, with any chance of suc- 
cess, attempt to direct even that interest winch I 
may claim with others. 

n: ^ * 

The uni\crbLt} is the worst place in the world for 
making interest. The great mass of men are them, 
selves biii^lly cmplojed in wriggling tlicmseivcs into 
places and Iimigs; and there i% in general, too 
much anxiety for Xo, 1. to permit any interference 
for a neighbour, Xa2. 

♦ ^ ♦ 


TO HIS MOTBEn. 

St. Jalin% Aug- ISOG* 

MY DHAR Mtminn, 

1 him: no heMtation in declining the frcc-«choo], on 
the ground of its precluding the exercise of the mi- 
nisterial dnticc 1 shall take tlic hbcrly of writing 
jMr. ■ ■ ■ to thank him for having Ihouglit of me, 

and to recommend to his notice Mr. ■ 

* ♦ ♦ 

But do not fret yourself, my dear mother ; in a few 
years we shall, 1 hope, bo In happier circumstances. 
I am not too sanguine in my expectations, but I 
shall certainly be able to a&fiisi you, and my sisters, 
in a few }cnrs. % 4' * As for l\Ianaand Kate, 
if they succeed well in their education, they may, 
perhaps, be able to keep a school of a superior kind, 
-where tlicproflts will be gi eater, and the labour less. 
1 even hope tiiat tills may not be necessary; and 
that >au, tny father, and they, may come and lUc 
with me when I get a parsonage. You would be 
pleihcd to see how comfortably Mr. ■ lives 

with his mother and sisters, at a snug little rectory 
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about ten miles from Cambridge. So much for 
casUc-bullding. 


TO m 

bt. Jdbn'»f Avg> tStht ISOG 

SIT GOOD FniCVDy 

1 iiA\ c deferred \\ nting to you until mj return from 
Hr.^— 's, Knowing how much vou would liKc to 
hear from me in respect to that dear family. 1 am 
afraid } our patience has been tried by this dcla\ , and 
1 trust to this circumstance alone as my excuse. 

ill\ hours have seldom flowed so agreeably os 
they did at S ■ "i nor perhaps ha\c I made many 
visits whiLli base been more profitable to me in a 
religious sense. The example of Mr. - ■■ will, I 
hope, stimulate me to a faithful preparation for the 
sacred ollicc to which I am destined. I say 
yb/ preparation, because 1 fear t am apt to dcccuc 
m}5c1fwitb respect to my present pur<tuits, and to 
thinh I am oiil} labouring ftir the honour of God, 
when I am urging literary labours to a degree In- 
consistent With duty and my real interests Mr 
— — «is a good and carcftil pastor, my heart has 
seldom been so full as when 1 ha\c accompanied 
him to the chambers of the sicK, or hni c heard his 
afTectionatc addresses to the attentive rrond, which 
fills his school-room on Sunday c\'cning — He Is so 
earnest, and 3Ct so sober; so wise, and yet so sim- 
ple ! You, my dear R~, arc now very nearly 
approachipg to the sacred ofilec, and 1 sincerely 
pray tliat you may be stimulated to follow after the 
pattern of our excellent friend You may have 
Mr ■ zeal, but } ou will need hib learning and 
Ins judgment to temper it. Remember, that it is a 
work of much more self-denial, for a man of active 
habits to submit to a cour«c of patient study, than 
to sufibr many privations for Clin«t'6 sake. In the 
latter the heart js warmly Interested: the other is 
1 
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the flot^ end unsati^factoiy labour of the head, 
tedious in Us progress, and uncertain in Us produce. 
Yet there is a pleasure, great and indescribable plea- 
sure, in sanctified study: the more tvcarlsomc the 
toll, the BVi cctcr n ill it be to those who sit dou n with 
a subdued and patient spirit, content to undergo 
much tedium and fatigue, for the honour of God’s 
ministr}. Heading, however dry, soon becomes 
interesting, if we pursue it nith a resolute spirit of 
xnvc^tlga(lon, and a determinate purpose of tho- 
roughly mastering what we arc about You cannot 
take u]> the mo^t tiresome book, on the most tire- 
some subject, and read It witli fixed attention for 
an liour, but \ou feel a desire to go on , and here 
I would exhort you, whatever jou read, read it ac- 
curately and thorough!), and never to pass oxer any 
thing, however minute, which you do not quite 
comprehend. This is the only way to become real- 
ly learned, and to make) our studies satisfactory 
and productive. If I were capable of directing 
your course of rc.'iding, 1 should recommend you 
to peruse Butler’s Analogy, Warburton's Divine 
Legation, Frldcaux and Shuckford's ConncctionSj 
and Milner’s Cliurcb History, century for century, 
along with Moslicim’s Ecclesiastical History. Tlic 
latter is learned, concise, clear, and wntten in good 
scholastic Latin. Study the Chronology of the Old 
Testament ; and as a means of making it interest- 
ing, trace out the completion of the prophecies. 
Bead your Greek Testament with the nicest accu- 
racy, tracing c\cty word to its root, and seeking 
out the full force' of particular expressions, by re- 
ference both to Farkhurst and Scapula. The deri- 
vations of words will throw great light on many 
parts of the New' Testament : thus, if w'o know that 
the word a deacon, comes from and 

xeuatf to bustle about in the dust, we shall have a 
fuller notion of the humility of those who held the 
ofScc in the primitive church. In reading the Old 
Testament, wherever you find a passage obscure, 
turn to the Septungint, which will often clear up a 
place, better Uian fifty commentators. Thus, in 
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Joel, the day of the Lord is called ” a day rif 
fi dayaj darknes^t and vf rfow/f, tde 
the tiiorntn;* spread upon the mountamSi* uhich is 
n contradiction LooKing at the Septiiaglnt, i\c 
find that the passage is nn^^ointcd, and tint the 
latter metaphor Is applied to the people * A poo. 
pie great and strong, like the morning spread upon 
the mountains*’ Tlic Scptuagint is icry easy 
Greek, quite as much so as the Greek Testament ; 
and a little practice of thi:* kind mil help jou in 
)our knowledge of the language, and make )ou a 
good critic 1 perceive jour English stjle is vcr> un- 
polisbetl, and 1 think this a matter ofgreaf moment. 
1 should recommend you to read, and imitate as 
nearly as joii can, the serious papers In the eighth 
\Dlumc of the Spectator, particular)} tlio«c on the 
Ubiquit} of the Deity Accustom > our«elf to write 
don n sour thoughts, and tolpolidi the stjlc some 
time aRcr composition, when }oii have forgotten 
the cxprc.s'>ion. Aim at conciseness, neatness, and 
clearness; never make use ot/tncox eu/gor words. 
A\oid every epithet uhlch docs not add greatly 
to the idea, for cici}* addition of this kind, if It do 
not strengthen, weakens the sentiment; and be 
cautious never to express by two uords, what you 
can do as well by one; a multiplicity of words only 
hides the sense, just as a superabundance of clotlies 
docs the shape. Thus much for studies 

jf* * % * 

I recommend jou to pauec, and consider much 
and well on the subject of mntnmony. Y*ou liai c 
heard my sentiments with regard to a rteh wife ; 
but 1 am much too joung, and too great an enthu- 
siast, to be even a tolerable counscllar on a point 
like this. You must think for yourself, and consult 
with prudent and pious people, whose jears have 
taught tlicm the wisdom of the present world, and 
whose experience has instructed them in that of the 
world to come. But a little sober ihougjht is worth 
a world of advice. You have, however, an infalli- 
ble adviser, and to his directions }Ou may safely 
look. To him I commend all } our ways 
I 2 
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I liavc one observation to \rliicli I bops 
>011 wlli forgive in me; it is, that >ou fall in love 
too readily. I iiavc no notion of a mnn’a having a 
certain qiccics of aflection for {ivo women at once. 
I nm afraul }0U let }0ur admiration outrun your 
judgment in the outset, and then comes the 
norement and its attendants, disappointment and 
disgust Tate good heed you do not do this in 
marriage ; for if >ou do, there vill be great rish of 
your making shipwreck of your hopes. Re content 
to leant a i^oman’a good qualities as the} gradually' 
reveal themselves ; and do not let your imagination 
adorn her with virtues and charms to winch she has 
no pretension I think there is often a little disap- 
pointment after mamage— our angels turn out to 
he mere Evc^ : but the true way of avoiding, or, at 
least, lessening this inconvenience, is to estimate 
the object of our affections xeaiiy as she is, wiUiout 
dcccising ourscivest and injuring //rr, by delating 
her above her sphere Tliis is the w ay to be liappy 
in marriage ; for upon this plan our partners will he 
continually breaking in upon us, and delighting us 
with some new discovery of excdlcncc; while, 
upon the other plan, we shall alwajs be finding that 
the reality f.dls short of wliat we had so fondly and 
so foolishly imagined. 

Re very sedulous and very patient m your studies. 
You would sinuldcr at tlicidca of obtruding your- 
self on tlic sacred oflicc in a condition rather to 
disgrace than to adorn iL St. Paul is earnest in 
admonishing Timothy to give attention to reading; 
and tliat holy apostle himself quotes from several of 
the bestauthors .amongthc Greeks Jlis style is also 
very elegant, and polished on occasion 7 /e, there- 
fore, did not tlnnk the graces of composition beneath 
his attention, ns some foolish and ignorant preach- 
ers of the present day arc apt to do. I have rvritten 
a longer letter to you than I expected, and I must 
now* therefore say, good bye. 

lam. 

Very' ofTccttonntcly yours, 

H. K. ‘NVHITK 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St John*0r An:; ISthj ISOC 

DEAR NCTILLE, 

Z OK’S but just manage to tell jou, by this post, 
what I am sure jou will be glad to learn, cren at 
the ciqicnsc of scrcn.pcncc for an empty sheet, that 
Hr. Catton has given me an exhibition, winch 
makes my whole income si\t> guineas a j car. My 
last term’s bill was ISII IS 5 , and I had 7/ 15s. to 
receive, but the expenses of this vacation will leave 
me bare until Christmas. 

I hn\c tlic pleasure of not having solicited either 
this or an> other of the favours which I^Ir Catton 
has so liberally bestowed upon me : and though 1 
have been the possessor of tins exhibition ever since 
hlarch last, jet Mr. Catton did not hint it to me 
until this momiog, when he ga\ c me my bill 

I have, of course, signified to Mr. Simeon, that I 
shall have no need whatever of the stipend which I 
have hitherto received through his hands He was 
extremely kind on the occasion, and indeed his con- 
duct towards mo has ever been fatherly It was 
2Ir. who allowed me SO/, per annum, and Mr. 

Simeon added 10/. He told me, that my conduct 
gave him the most heartfelt joy , that 1 was so gene* 
rally respected, witliout having made any compli- 
ances, as he understood, or having, in anj instance, 
concealed my principles. Indeed, this is a praise 
which I may datm, though I never conedved that 
it was at all an object of praise. I have always 
taken some pains to let those around me know my 
religious sentiments, as a saving of trouble, and os 
a mark of that independence of opinion, which, I 
think, every one ought to assert : and as 1 have pro- 
duced my opinions with frankness and modcs^*, and 
supported them (If attacked) with coolness and can- 
dour, X base never found them any impediment to 
my acquaintance with any person whose acquaint, 
ance I coveted. 


IS 
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TO IHR. R. W, A. 

fit* John'aj Aug SGthf ISOG* 

PPAR \ 

1 AM glad to hear of > our voyages and travels through 
various regions, and %*arlous seas, both of this island, 
and its little suckling the Isle of Wight 
Many hair’s breadth ’scapes and perilous ndven- 
tiircs }QU must needs have had; and many a time, 
on the extreme shores of the south, must you have 
looked up aith the C} c of intelligent curiosity, to 
see whether the same moon shone Vicre as in the 
pleasant, but now far distant groves of Colwick. And 
now, my verj wise and travelled friend, seeing that 
3*our head is yet upon your shoulders, and your neck 
in its right natural position, and seeing that, after 
all the changes and chances of a long journey, and 
after being banged fVom post to pillar, and from pil- 
lar to post, seeing, I sa}, tliat after all thi<:, 3*ou arc 
safely housed once more under your paternal roof, 
what think you, if 3'ou were to indulge 3 our mind as 
mutli as > ou has c done } our c> cs and gaping muscles ^ 
A few trips to the fountains of light and colour, or 
to the regions of the good lady who ahuXetf 
chnt 'zUr&vy a ramble down the Galaxy, and 

a few peeps on the uneonjincil confines (Terjuo 
fur, tfViey auTioy, v ^lurcv) of infinite Space, 
would prove, perhaps, as delectable to }Our immate- 
rial part, as the delicious scc-saw of a post-chaise was 
toyourjcorporcal; or if these icthcrial, aeronautical, 
mathematical volutations should displease yuu,pcr- 
liaps it w ould not be amiss to saunter a few weeks on 
the site of Troy, or to Li> out plans of ancient history 
on the dchatcablc ground of the Fcloponcsians and 
Athenians. There is one Thucydides, who lives 
near, who will tell you alt about ilic places >ou visit, 
and the great events connected with them: he is a 
sententious old fellow, vcr> shrewd in his remarks, 
and speaks, moreover, v ery excellent Greek, at your 
service. I know not whether you have met with 
any guide in tlic course of your bodily travels who 
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can be compircd to Iiini If > on should mnl c Rome 
sn }oiir na}, either there or hick, I should like to 
give }ou o letter of introduction to an old friend of 
miney whose name is Liv}, who, os far as his me- 
mory extends, will amuse you u ith pretty stories and 
some true history There is another honest fellow 
enough, to whom 1 dare not recommend jou, he is 
so very crabbed and tart, and speaks so much in qiU 
grams and enigmas, that I am afraid he would tcich 
you to talk, as unintc1hgib1> as hinisclf I do not 
mean togiic }ou any more nrfivcr, but 1 ha\c one 
exhortation, which 1 hope you will take in good 
part ; it is this, that if 3 oti set out on this journey, 
you would please to proceed to its aid * for I have 
been acquainted with some s/oitnj' men, who hate 
turned tlicir faces towards Athens or Rome, and 
trudged on manfulK for a few miles, but w hen they 
had travelled till thej grew tvcaiy, and worn out a 
good p'tir of shoe«, hat c suddenly become disheart* 
cned, and relumed v itliout any rccomiicncc for tlicir 
pains. 

And now let me assume a more serious strain, and 
exhort you to cuUwatc your mind with the utmost 
assiduitj You arc at a critical jicnod of your life, 
and the Imblts which y ou now fonn w til, most pro* 
bibly, adhere to you through life. If they be idle 
habits, I am sure thc> will. 

But ct en the cultivation of } our mind is of minor 
importance to that of } our heart, y our temiter, and 
disposition. Here I ha\c need not to preach, hut to 
leant You have had less to encounter in your rcli* 
gious progress than Jf has c ; and } our progress has 
been therefore greater, greater even th.tn your supc. 
rior faculties would have warranted. I hav c had to 
tight hard with vanity at home, and app]au«c abroad : 
no wonder that m} vessel has been tossed about; but 
greater wonder that it is yet upon the waves. I ex. 
hortyou to pray with me, (and I entreat you to pray 
/or me,) that we na) both weather out the storm, 
and arrive in the haven of sound tranquillity, even 
on this side the grave. 

We hare all particular reason to watch and pray. 
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Jest self toomuch predominate. We should accustom 
ourselves to lioldoiirown comforts and conveniences 
ns subordinate to the comforts and conveniences of 
others in all things : and a habit thus begun in little 
matters, might probably be extended without dilG. 
culty to those of a higher natura 

1- * jf- ik 


TO MR, B. iMADDOCK, 

St* John'*, Mth Sept 180C* 

MV nnAIl DRV, 

1 CAN' scarcely wntc more to you now than just to 
calm 3 our uneasiness on my account I am per- 
fectly well again, and have experienced no recur- 
rence of the fit: my sjiirits too arc bettor, and I read 
very moderately. I hope that God uill be pleased 
to spare his rebellious child , this stroke has brought 
me nearer to Him; uhom indeed have I for ihy 
comforter but Him ? 

T am still reading, but with moderation, as 1 hare 
been during the uholc ^'acation, whntc\cr 30U may 
persist in thinking. 

lily iicart turns with more fondness tovrards the 
consolations of religion than it did, and in some 
degree I have/0M7id consolation. I fatill, however, 
conceive that it is my duty to pursue my studies 
temperately, and to fortify m}5clf with Christian 
resignation and calmness for the worst I am much 
wanting in tlicsc virtues, and, indeed, in all Chris, 
tian virtues; but I know how desirable they arc, 
and X long for them. Pray that I may be strength- 
ened and enlightened, and that 1 may be enabled to 
go where duty bids, wherever that be. 

^ ^ 


IIESnY KlIlKn ^Y^1TE. 


IT? 


TO am. B. MADDOCK. 

St. Jolm'sj CaniUfidpr, 22il Sept. 

MY DCATl rniBND, 

* 

You charge me nlth an accession of gallantry of 
late; 1 plead guiU> 1 really began to think of 
namage (very prcmaturclv, you'll sa^), but If 1 
experience an\ repetition of the Jit ^ 1 shall drop the 
idea of It for ever. It would be foil} and cruclt} 
to involve another in all the horror^ of such a 
calamit}* 

I thank }ou for }our kind exhortations to a com- 
plete surrender of my heart to God, tihich arc 
contained in } our letter In tins respect I has e be- 
tra}cd the most deplorable v^eaknesa and indecision 
of character I know nhat the truth is, and I lore 
It; but 1 still go on giiing misclf half to God, and 
half to the world, as if 1 expected to enjoy the 
comforts of religion along with the sanities of life. 
If, for a short time, I keep up a closer communion 
with God, and fed mj whole bosom bursting with 
sorrow and tenderness as 1 approacli the footstool 
of my Saviour, I soon relapse into iiidifTtircpcc, 
'ivorldly.raindcdncss, and sin ; my dc\ otions become 
listless and perfunctory : 1 dote on the world, its 
to}s, and its corruptions, and am mad enough to 
be willing to sacrifice the happiness of eternity to 
the deceitful pleasures of the passing moment My 
heart is indeed a lamentable sink of loathsome cor- 
ruption and li}pocrtsy In consistency with my 
professed opinions, I am often obliged to tolk on 
subjects of which I know but little in experience, 
and to rank mjsclf with those who hare felt, what 
1 only approve from m} head, and, perhaps, esteem 
from my heart. I often start with horror nndrlis- 
gust from myself, when I consider hoiv deeply I 
have imperceptibly gone into this species of Simula- 
tion Yet I think my love for the Gospel, and its 
professors, is sincere; onl} I am insincere in suffer- 
ing persons to entertain an Ingh opinion of me as a 
15 
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child of God, when indeed T nm nn alien from 
him. On iooKin;; over ^ozne prn ate memorandums, 
'ivhich were written at various times in the course 
of the two last jears, 1 beheld, wUIi inexpressible 
anguish, that m} progress lias, if any thing, been re- 
trograde: I am still as dark, still as cold, still as igno- 
rant, still as fond of the world, and have still fewer 
dc'ircs after holiness. I nm very, very dissatisfied 
with mjsclf, and yet 1 am not prompted to earnest 
prayer. 1 ha\ c been so often canicst, and always 
have fallen away, that I go to God without hope, 
without faitli. Vet I am not totGlltf witliout hope ; 
I know God will ha\ c my whole heart, and 1 know, 
when I gi\e him/Zio/, 1 shall experience the light of 
his countenance with a pcnnnnency. 1 pray that he 
would assist my weakness, and grant me some por- 
tion of his grace, in order that I may overcome the 
world, thcflcsh,nnd the devil, to which I havclong^ 
vcr> long, been a wrilling, though an unhappy slave. 
Do }ou pray earnestly with me, nndfor me, in these 
respects; I know the prajers of the faitliful avail 
much ; and when you consider with what great 
temptations I am surrounded, and how very little 
strength I ha\c wherewith to resist them, you will 
feel with me the neces'^ity of camcbt supplication, 
and fer\ ent intercession, lest I should he lost, and 
cast away for c\cr. 

I shall gladly receive your spiritual advice and 
directions I have gone on too long In coldness and 
unconcern; who knows whether, if 1 neglect the 
present hour, tlic day of saUxitioii may not be gone 
by for c\ cr 1 1 

^ * 


TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

St. JohnV, 22d Scjit. 180C. 
MY DC\R aiARLtS^VORTIf, 

Thank you for taking the blame of our neglected 
correspondence on your own shoulders. I thought 
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it rested clscuhcrc. Thrice hare I begun to write 
to } 0 u; once in Lntin, and twice in English , and 
each .time hare the Tates opposed thcmsc1ic» to the 
completion ofmy design. But however, pax stt relvSf 
we arc naturally disposed to forgive, because we arc, 
as far as intention goes, mutu'il ofibnders 
I thanir you for your invitation to Clapliam, wliirli 
came at a fbrtunatc Juncture, since I had just scttlcil 
with my tutor that I should pa> a i isit to my brotlier 
in London this week I shall, of course, see )ou j 
and shall be happy to spend a few da 3 rs with }ou at 
Clapham, and to rliapso(b5c on jour common. It 
gives me pleasure to hear } ou are settled, and I gii c 
you many hearty good mstics for practice and pro- 
spent)* 1 hope you will soon find that a wife is n 
verj* ncccs»3T} article of ci)jo> mciit in a domcstic.itcd 
state, for how indeed should'it be otlicnvisc^ A 
man cannot cook Ins dinner nhile he is cmplojcd in 
earn ing it Housekeepers arc complete hcUuon^s f a 
famiUarts, and not only pick >our pockets, hut abuse 
) ou into the bargain. While a wife, on the contrail , 
both cooks ;our dinner, and enlivens it uith her 
society; receives you after the toils of the day with 
cheerfulness and smiles, and is not only the faitliftil 
guardian of }Our treasur}*, but the soother of )our 
cores, and the alleviator of }our calamities Kou, 
am I not very poetical ? But on such a subject v ho 
would not be poetical ? A wife 1 — a domestic fire. 
6idc,^thc cheerful assiduities of 1o\o and tender- 
ness ! It would inspire a Butch burgomaster 1 and 
if, with aU this in your gTa<p, )Ou shall still choose 
HiapHUaicicrram pede Itbero, still ai oid the trrupfn 
copula, still deem it a matter of light regard to be an 
object of afibction and fondnc«% to an amiable and 
sensible woman, wli) then you desen c to bo a fellow 
of a college all ) our daj s , to be kicked about in } our 
last illness by a sauc) and careless bed-maker; and, 
lastly, to be put in the ground in jour college cha- 
pel, followed only by the man wlio is to be your suc- 
cessor Wliy, man, I dare no more dtcam that I 
shall ever have it in my power to liavc a wife, than 
that I shall he Archbishop of Canterbury, and Fri* 
16 
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mate of nil England A suite of rooms in a still and 
quirt comer of old St. JohD*S| udilcli ^\ns once occu- 
pied by a crazy monk, or by one of the Imnslntoxs 
of the Bible in the days of good king James, must 
form the boundary of m> ambition I must be con- 
tent to inhabit iralU Clinch never echoed with a 
female \(jice, to be buried in glooms which were 
never cheered w ith a female smile. It is said, indeed, 
that women wttc sometimes permitted to visit St. 
John’s, when it was a monastcrj of AVhitc-Frlars, in 
order to be present at particular religious ceremonies ; 
but the good monks were careful to sprinkle holy 
water wherever their profane footsteps had carried 
contagion and pollution 

1 1 is w ell that > ou arc free from the restrictions of 
monastic nu^terit} , and that, while 1 sleep under the 
shadow of tow ers and lofty walls, and the safoguanl 
of a vigilant porter, you arc permitted to inhabit 
your own cottage, under your own guardianship, 
and to listen to the sweet acrcnl^^of domestic af- 
fection. 

Yes, my very Platonic, or rather Stoical friend, 1 
must see }ou safeh hound in the matrimonial noo<;c, 
and then like a confirmed bachelor, ten yc.*irs hence, 
I shall have the satisfaction of pretending aigh 
at, while in my heart, 1 cn^y you. So much for 
rliapsody. I am coming to London for relaxation's 
sake, and siiall take it pretty freely ; that is, 1 shall 
seek after fine sights — stare at fine people— be 
cheerful with the gay— foolish with the simple — 
and leave as little room to suspect as possible that 1 
am (any thing of) a philosopher and mathematician 
I shall probably talk a little Greek, but it will be by 
stealth, in onicr to excite no suspicion. 

I shall be in town on Friday or Saturday I am in 
a very idle mood, and have written you a \cry idle 
letter, for which I entreat your pardon; and I am. 
Dear C , 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. K. \YH1TK 
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TO ms BROTHER NEVILLE. 

(found IV Ills FOCKrT Armn iiis Dccntsc.) 

St. Jobn'»CollcgeaSat&TiIa},Oct ll, ISOC 
DC\R NC^ILLC, 

lAMSafO} arrncd, and sn college, but my illness 
Ims incrciscd upon me mucli Tlie cough contU 
nucs, and is attended 'n ith a good deal of fever. 1 
am under the care of 3Ir. Parish, and entertain y cry 
little apprehension obouttlic cough, butm} oicr. 
exertions in town have reduced me to a state of 
much dcbilit) ; and, until tlic cough be gone, I con- 
not be permitted to take on} strengthening mcdi. 
C1DC5. Tins fthecs me in an awkward predicament ; 
but 1 think I perceive a degree of expectoration this 
inoming, which will soon rclicic me, and then 1 
shall mend apace 

Under these circ mstanccs, I must not expect to 
see you here at present; when I am a little reco- 
vered, it will be a pleasant relaxation to me 
♦ * * ♦ 

Our let*' ires began on Friday, but I do not attend 
them until T'am better. I Iin^c not n*rlttcn to my 
mother, nor shall I while I remain unncll. You 
Will tell her, as a reason, that our lectures began on 
Friday. 1 know she wilt he uncas}, if she do not 
hear from mo, and still more so if I tell her I am ilk 

I cannot write more at present, than that I am. 
Your (ndy ailbctionatc brother, 

H.K\YHITE 
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HINTS, &c. 

WiiT will not men be contented willi appearing 
It )wt they arc ’ As sure as we attempt to pass for 
what \\c are not, wc make ourselves ridiculous. 
’With religious protessors, Ibis ought to be a con- 
sideration of importance; for when we assume 
credit for \\ bat we do not possess, we break the laws 
of God in more ways than wo are aware of; vanity 
and deceit arc botli implicated. 

IVliy art thou so disquieted, O my soul, and why 
so full of heaviness^ O put thy Inist in God; for I 
will }ct thank him which is the help of my counte- 
nance, and my God, Ps. xlii. 

Dominc Jesu t in tc speravi, miserere mci ! Nc 
sperne antmum mis crrlmi pcccatorls. 

The love of Christ is the only source from n hence 
a Christian can hope to derive spiritual happiness 
and peace. Now tlic love of Clirist will not reside in 
tliD bosom already prc-OLciipicd with the love of the 
world, or any other prcilominating allbction. 'VVe 
must give up every thing for it, and we know it dc- 
5er^ es tliat distinction ; > ct, ujvon this principle, un- 
less the energy of di\inc grace* were what it is, 
mighty and irresistible, who uould be saved? 

The c\ccUcncc of our liturgy, and our establish- 
ment, IS more and more impressed upon my mind ; 
how admirable do her confessions, her penitentiary 
ofTerings, her xntcrccsMons, her praters, suit with 
the ease of the Christian I It is a sign that n man*£ 
heart is not right witli God, when he finds fault 
with the liturgy. 

Contempt of religion is distinct from unbelief: un- 
belief may be the result of proud reasonings, and 
Independent research ; but contempt of Uic Cbristian 
doctrine must proceed from profound ignonincc. 


Eonn, give me a heart to turn all knowledge to thy 
glor> , and not to mine : keep me from being deluded 
with the lights of ram philosophy; keep me from 
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tlic pride of human reason ; let me not think my 
o^m thoughts, nor dream my own imaginations; 
but, m nil things acting under the good guidance of 
the Hoi} Spirit, mo} I live in all simphcit}, humi- 
lity, and singleness of heart, unto the Lord Jesus 
Cliiist, now and for ever more; Amen 

[TTic attoTc prajcr was prefixed to a manual, or memoran- 
dum’booi.} 


A PRATER. 

Almighty Father, at tlic close of another day I 
kneel before thee in supplication, and ere I comi>osc 
my bod} to sleep, I w ould steal a fetr moments from 
weannee*:, to lift up m} thoughts to thy perfections, 
to meditate on thy wonderful dispensation*, and (o 
make my request known unto thee. 

Although the hours of this day have not been 
spent in the busy haunts of society, but in the pur- 
suit of needful and godi} knowledge, jet 1 am con- 
scious that m) thoughts and actions have been far 
from pure ; and many vain and foolish speculations, 
many sinful thoughts and ambitious anticipation*, 
have obtruded themscUcs on my mind 1 know 
that I have felt pleasure in what I ought to ha\c 
abhorred, and that 1 liavc not had thj presence 
continually in mind ; so that my ghostly enemy has 
mixed poison with my best food, and sowed tares 
with the good seed of instruction Sometimes, too, 
the world has had too much to do w ith my thoughts : 
1 have longed for its pleasures, its splendours, its 
honours, and have forgotten that I am a poor fol- 
lower of Jesus Clinst, whose inheritance is not in 
this land, but in the fields aboic. I do, therefore, 
suppbeate and beseech thee. Oh ! thou, my God 
and Father, tliat thou wilt not only forgive these 
my wanderings, but that thou wilt chasten my heart, 
and establish my affections, so that they may not be 
shaken by the light suggestions of the tempter Sa- 
tan $ and since I am of myself very weak, 1 Implore 
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tliy restraining hand upon my understanding, that 
I may not reason in the pride of 'ivorldly uisdom, 
nor flatter m),scir on my attainments, but ever hold 
my judgment in siibordinption to thy uord, and see 
myself ns siliat 1 am, an liclplcss dependant on thy 
bounty. If a spirit of indolence and LissUudc have 
at tunes crept on me, I pray thy forgiveness for it ; 
and if I have felt rather inclined to prosecute stu- 
dies %vhich procure respect from the world, than the 
humble Knoii ledge which becomes n servant of 
Clin^t, dothou chccl; this growing propensity, and 
only bless my studies so far as they conduce to thy 
glory, and as thy glory is their chief end My heart, 
O I^rd ! IS but too fond of this vain and dcccitfhl 
world, and 1 have many fears lest 1 should make 
shipwreck of my hope on the rocks of ambition and 
vanity. Give mo, 1 pray thee, thy grace to repress 
these propensities: illumine more completely my 
wandering mind, rectify my understanding, and 
give me a simple, humble, and nflbctionatc heart, 
to love thee and thy sheep with all sincerity. As I 
increase in learning, let me increase in lowliness of 
spirit : and inasmuch ns the linbits of studious life, 
unless tempered by preventing grace, but too much 
tend to produce formnht} and Itfclessncss in devo- 
tion, do thou, O ]icavcnl 3 Father, preserve me from 
ail cold and speculate c views of thy blessed Gospel ; 
and while with regular constancy I kneel down daily 
before thee, do not fail to light up the Arc of hea- 
venly love m my bosom, and to draw my heart hea- 
venward with earnest longing [;to thyself]. 

And now, O blessed Redeemer! my rock, my 
hope, and only sure defence, to thee do 1 cheerfully 
commit both my soul and my bod)'. If thy ^vise 
Providence see flt, grant that I may rise in the 
morning^ refreshed with sleep, and with a spirit of 
cheerful activity for the duties of the day j but whe- 
ther I wake here or m eternity, grant that my trust 
In thee may remain surc^ and my hope unshaken. 
Our Father, &c. 

friiit prayer was disedTCtfri amongst some dirty loose papezs 

pr H. Iv. \V,\ } 
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Itfent* 

SEPTEMBEU 22, 180G. 

On running over the pages of this liooh, I am con- 
strained to observe, with sorrow ond shame, that 
my progress m divine light has been little or none 
1 have made a few conquests oicr my corrupt in- 
dinatlons, but my heart still hankers alter its old 
delights; still lingers half willing, half unwilling, in 
flic wa}5 ofuorldly-mindcdncss 
My Knowledge of diiinc things is very little Im- 
proved. I have read less of the Scriptures than I 
did lost year. In reading the Tathers, 1 have con- 
sulted ratiicr the pride of my heart than my spiri- 
tual good 

1 now turn to the cause of these evils, and I find 
that the great root, the main.spring, is — lo^ c of the 
world; next to that, pride, next to that, spiritual 
sloth. 

tTMs Memoiaiuhim ttos vnUeno tcxt fetrveds licfore tUs 
death] 


LINES AND NOTE 

BYLOnn BYIIOK • 

U.vnarPY White ! * while life was in it^ spring, 
And thy jnung muse just waved her jo)ous wingi 
The spoiler came , and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 

Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone. 

When science ’self destroy’d her Ihvountc son ! 


^ Henxy Kltls \yiiite died at Cambxldce !n Oelabcr, 1806, 
in consMueiee of too mo^ exertion in U>e tmnmt of atutllcs 
that Tvotuil hire matured a mind vlueh distal and porerty 
could not imuaiTi and which death lUelf dmtrojcd rathir than 
iobdued. Hh noems atiound In such beauties a.<i must impress 
the reader with the tiTelte»t lecret that lo short a period was 
allotted (o talents, which would hvre dignified even the sacred 
funcUons he mas destined to assume 
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Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit^ 

She sow*d the seeds, but death has reap’d the fruit. 
’Twas thine own genms gave the final blow', 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain. 

No more through rolbng clouds to soar again. 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart. 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart 
Keen were his pang«, but keener far to feel, 

He nursed the pinion w hich impcll'd the steel ; 
^VhlIc the same plumage that had warm’d his nest, 
Brank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast 


LINES 

BY PROFCSSOn SMYTH OF CAMBRIDGE, 

On a J!ifonumertt\ erretfd lynn Amencfin Ge7tflemant tnAll Sainti' 
Church, Cambntlf;e, to the Mmtan/ ij' 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

Warw with fond hope, and JearningV sacred Same, 
To Granta's bowers the youthful poet came; 
Unconquer’d pow ers th’ immortal mind display'd. 
But W'orn with anxious thought, the frame decay’d • 
Pale o’er his lamp, and m his cell retired. 

The martyr student faded and expired 
Oh ! genius, tiste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost, 'midst studies too severe! 

Foremost to mourn, w'as gen’rous Southey seen. 

He told the talc, and show’d what \Vhitc had been. 
Nor told in vain — Far o’er th* Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave ; 

On yon low stone, he saw his lonely name. 

And raised this fond memorial to his fame. 


The monument is executed S. Chantry, E^q R- A. 
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WRITTEN BEFORE THE PUBLICATION OF 
CLIFTON GROVE. 


CHILDHOOD. A POEM. 

ThKh one ofllenn* cir’ic^t jir«1urUcu»t anitappcairs^b} tlic 
hint! untinCp to liaic l)cin wniten vlirn he was Utwctn 
fourteen and fiPcuu llie ftteture of tlie sctioohcii^trc»s li 
finm nature 

PAItT X 

FiCTuncD in memory *b mcllonmg g1.iss, lion' sweet 
Our infant da} s, our infant joys to greet ; 

To roam in fancy in each clicnsIiM scene. 

The Milage church.>anl, and the vtllagc-gTCCn, 

Tlic woodland nalk remote, the greenwood glade, 5 
The mossy scat hcncith the hau thorn's shade, 

The whitc-wash’d cottage, where then oodbinc grew. 
And all the fnourito haunts our childhood knew! 
How sweet, w hilc all the c\ il shuns the gaze, 

To new th* unclouded skies of former days ! 10 

Beloved age of innocence and smiles, 

When each \ring*d hour some new delight beguiles. 
Wlicn the gay heart, to life’s sweet day-spring true. 
Still find<; some insect pleasure to pursue. 

Blest Childhood, hail ! —Thee simply will I sing, 15 
And from my self the artless picture bring $ • 

These long.lost scenes to me the past restore, 

Each humble friend, each pleasure now no more, 
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And every stump familiar to my sfght 

Eccalls some fond idea of delight £0 

This shrubby knoll was once my ibvouritc seat 5 
Here did I love at evening to retreat. 

And muse alone, till, in the vault of night, 

Hesper, aspiring, showed Ills golden light 
Here once again, remote from human noiscj 
I sit mo down to think of former joys ; 

Pause on cacli scene, each treasured scene, onccmoie. 
And once again each infirit walk explore 
While ns each grove and Ia^\ n I recognise, 1 
lily melted soul Eufl\t5cs in my eyes. 30 

And oh I thou Power, whose myriad trains resort 
To distant scenes, and picture them to thought } 
Whose mirror, held unto the mourner’s eye. 

Flings to Ills soul a borrow’d gleam of joy; 

Blest memory, guide, with linger nicely true, ^ 35 
Back to my jouth my retrospective view; 

Bccall with faithful vigour to my mind. 

Each fhcc familiar, cacti relation kind ; 

And all the (Incr traits of them n/ford, 

Wliosc general outline in my heart is stored. 40 

In yonder cot, along mIiosc mouldering walls. 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls, 

Tlic t illagc matron kept iicr little school. 

Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 

Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; 45 
Her garb was coarse, yet wliolc, and niedy clean ; 
Her neatly border’d cap, as lily fair, 

Beneath her dim was pinn’d with decent care ; 
And pendant ruffles, of the whitest lawn. 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 50 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes, 
A pair of spectacles tlicir want supplies ; 

These docs she guard secure in leathern case. 

From thoughtless wights, in some unweeted place. 

Here first I enter'd, though with toil and pain, 55 
The low vestibule of learning’s fane ; 
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Enter'd Vrilli pain, jet soon I found the uray, 
Though somctluics toilsome, many aspect dtspby. 
Sluch did I gneve on that ill>fatcd mom. 

While I sros first to school reluctant borne : Gi) 

Severe I thought tlie dame, though ofl she trj*d 
To soothe my strclling spints u hen 1 sigh'd : 

And oft, when Imrshlj she reprosed, I wept. 

To my lone comer hroken-licarted crept. 

And thought of tender home uhcrc anger never 
Lept, 65 

But soon inur'd to alphabetic toils, 

Alert I met the dame uith jocund smiles! 

First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidlj I grew : 

And oft she stroked mj bead witfi fond delight, 70 
Held me a pattern to the dunce's sight ; 

And as she gave my diligence its praise, 

Iblk’d of the honours of mj future dajs. 

Oh ! had the venerable matron thought 
Of all the ills by talent often brought ; 13 

Could she have seen me when revolving years 
Had brought me deeper m the vale of tears, 

Then had she wept, and wish'd my waywa^ fate 
Had been a lowlier, an uhlcttcr'd state; 

Wish'd that, remote from worldly woes and stnfc, 60 
T7nknown,unhcard, 1 might hav c pass'd through life. 

Where, in the bu«y scene, by peace unblcst, 

Shall the poor wanderer find a place of rest ? 

A lonely manner on the stormy mam, 

Without a liope, the calms of peace to gam ; 85 

Long tO'S'd bj tempest o'er the w orld's wide shore. 
When shah his spirit rest to toil no morc^ 

Kot till the light foam of the sea shall lave 
The sandy <airface of his unwept gra\ c. 

Clilldhood, to thee I turn, from life's alarms, SO 
Screnest season of perpetual calms, — . 

Turn with delight, and bid tlic pasdons cease. 

And joy to tlimk with thee I tasted peace. 
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Street reign of innocence, trlicn no crime dciiles. 
But each new object brings attendant smiles | 95 

When future evils never Iiaunt the sight. 

But all is pregnant with unmiKt delight; 

To thee I turn from not and from noise. 

Turn to partake of more congenial Joys. 

’Xeath yonder elm, that stands upon the moor, 100 
^Vhcn the clock spoke the hour of labour o'er, 
AVhat clamorous throngs, what happy groupes were 
seen. 

In various postures scatt'ring o'er the green ! 

Some shoot the marble, others join the chase 
Of self-made stag, or run the emulous nice ; 105 

While others, seated on the dappled grass. 

With doleful talcs the light-wing'd minutes pass. 
Well I remember how, with gesture starch'd, 

A band of soldiers oft with pride we march'd ; 

For banners, to a tall ash we did bind 110 

Our handkerchiefs, dapping to the whistling wind; 
And for our warlike arms we sought the mead, 

And guns and spears we made of brittle reed; 

Then, in uncouth array, our feats to crown. 

We storm'd some ruin'd pig-st} c for a town 115 

Flensed with our gay disports, the dame was wont 
To set her wheel before the cottage front. 

And o'er her spectacles would often peer. 

To viciv our gambols, and our boyish gccr. 

Still as she look’d, her wheel kept turning round, 120 
With its beloved monotony of sound. 

When tired with play, we’d set us by her side, 

(For out of school she never knew to chide) 

And wonder at her skill— well known to fame — 
For who could match In spinning with the dame ? 125 
Her sheets, her linen, which she show’d with pride 
To strangers, still her thriftness testified; 

Though we poor wights did wonder much in troth. 
How 'twas her spinning manufactured cloth. 

Oft would w'C leave, though well bclovcd,our play, 150 
To chat at home the vacant hour away. 
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Manj’s (he time I^c scamper’d do^rn the glade. 

To a«k the promised ditty from the maid, 

“Which well she loved, w \\cll she know to sing, 
Wlidc \\ c around her fonn’d a little ring : 1S3 

She told of innocence foredoom’d to bleed. 

Of wicked guardians bent on blood} deed. 

Or little children murder'd as they slept ; 

While at cacti pause ti c ivning our hinds and wept 
Sad uas such talc, and wonder much did we, 140 
Such hearts of stone there in the world could he. 
Poor simple uights 1 ah| httic did uc ween 
The ills that wait on man in life's sad scene ' 

Ah, httic thought that wc ourscU cs should know, 
Tills world’s a v orld of u ceptng and of woe ! Hj 

Beloved moment ! then Unas first 1 caught 
TIic first foundation of roinrntic thought , 

Hicn first I shed bold Fancy’s tlirilling tear. 

Then first that ^locsy charm'd mine infant ear. 

Soon stored with mucli of legendary lore, 150 
The sports of Childhood charm'd my soul no rnorc^ 
Tar from the scene of gaiety and noise. 

Far, far fhim turbulent and empt} Joy s, 

I hied me to the thick o'cr-arching shade. 

And there, on mossy carpet, listless laid, 15j 
“Willie at my feet the rippling runnel ran. 

The day s of wild romance antique I'd scan ; 

Soar on the wings of fancy through the air. 

To realms of light, and pierce the radiance thcic. 159 
* * t 


PART IJ. 

Tncac are, who think that Childhood docs not share 
With age, the cup, the bitter cup of care; 

Alas I they know not t*'is unhappy truth, 

That c\ cry age, and rank, is bom to ruth. 

From the first dawn of reason in the mind, S 
Sian is forctloom’d the thorns of grief to find j 
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At every step lias further cause to know, 

The draught of pleasure still is dash’d with woe. 

Vet in the youthful breast for ever caught 
%Vith some new object for romantic thought, lO 
The impression of the moment quickly flics. 

And with the morrow e\cry sorrow dies. 

How different manhood !-^then docs Thought’s con- 
trol 

Sink every pang still deeper in tlic soul ; 

Tlicn keen Aflliction’s sad unceasing smart 15 
Becomes a painful resident in the heart ; 

And Care, whom not the ga\c 5 t can oiit-hra\c, 
Pursues its feeble victim to the grave. 

Then, as each long.known friend is summon’d hcnci 
'We feel a ^ old no joy can recompense, St 

And as we weep o’er every new-made tomb, 

Wish that ourselves the next may meet our doom. 

Vos, Childhood, thee no rankling woes pursue, 

1^0 forms of future ill salute tliy view. 

No pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep, 25 
But halcjon peace protects th> donny sleep; 

And sanguine Hope, through cicry storm of life, 
Slioots her bright beams, and calms the internal 
strife 

Yet e*cn round Childhood's heart, a thoughtless 
shrine, 

Affection's little thread w ill ever tn me ; ZO 

And though but frail may seem each tender tic. 
The soul foregoes them but with manj a sigh 
Thus, when the long-expected moment came. 
When forced to leave the gentle-hearted dame, 
B^uctant throbbings rose within my breast, SL 
And a still tear my silent grief express'd. 

When to the public school compcll'd to go. 

What novel scenes did on my senses flow ! 

There m each breast each actn e power dilates ! t 
Which broils whole nations, and convulses states : 
Tlicre reigns by turns alternate, love and hate. 
Ambition hums, and factious rebels prate ; 
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jid in a smaller range, a nnillcr splicre, 

'he dark deformities of man appear, 
fet there the gentler rirtucs kindred claim, 45 

There Pnendship lights her pure untainted flame, 
T. ere mild Bcncroicncc delights to dire]]. 

And sweet Contentment rests without her cell ; 

And there, *mid many a stormy soul, we find 
The good of heart, the intelligent of mind 50 

*Twas there, 0 George! with thee I leam'd to join 
In P^endship's bands —in amity divine 

0 mournful thought 1— Where is thy spirit now ? 

here I sit on fav'ntc Iiogar's brou, 
id trace below each wclUrcmcmbcrM glade, 55 
Vlicrc arm in arm, crcwbile with thee I straj 'd. 
Where art thou laid— on wliat untrodden shore, 
'Where naught is heard sax e Ocean's sullen roir ? 
Dost thou in Ion]}, unlamcntcd state. 

At last repose from all the Ftorms offatc? 00 
Mctliinks I see thee struggling with the wave. 
Without one aiding hand stretch'd out to saic; 

See thee com ulsed, th} looks to heaven bend. 

And send thy parting sigh unto th} friend ; 

Or where immeasurable wilds disma} , Gj 

Forlorn and sad tliou licnd'st th} weary way. 

While sorrow and disease nith .anguish rife. 
Consume apace tlio ebbing springs of life 
Again I see his door against thee shut. 

The unfeeling natli c turn thee from his hut : 70 

1 see thee spent nith toil and \rom niUi grief. 

Sit on the grass, and ivish the long'd relief; 

Tlien lie thee down, the stormy struggle o'er. 

Think on thy native land— and nsc no more! 

Oh ! that thou could'bt, from thine august abode, 75 
urve} tliy friend m life's d!sma}ing road ! 

-y >at thou could'&t see him at this moment here, 
balm thy memory with a pious tear, 

XI, I hover o'er him as he gazes round, 

ere all the scenes of infhnt joys surround ! 80 

' 6 ! yes ! his spirit’s near !— The whispering breeze 
^ mveys his voice sad sighing on the trees ; 

K 
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And loj Ins form transparent 1 perceive, 

Eornc on the grey mi«it of the sullen e\c : 

He hovers near, clad in the night's dim robe, 85 
While deathly silence reigns upon the globe. 

Yet, nh ! n hence conics lliis visionary scene. ^ 

’Tis Fanc} *s wild aerial drc<*im I ween ; 

By her incjiircd, when reason takes its fliglit, 

WJiat fond il]u<;ions beam upon the sight J 90 

She wa%’cs licr hand, and lo • uhat forms appear! 
Wliot magic founds eaUite the wondering car ! 

Ont'c more o'er distant regions do we tread. 

And the cold gmie jield'; up its cherish’d dead; 
While present sorrnv *$ banisird far away, a3 
UncloudcMl azure gilds the placid day. 

Or III the future’s cloud-cncirclod face. 

Fair scenes of bliss to come w*c fondly trace. 

Ami draw minutely c\cry little wile. 

Which shall the fenther}’ hours of time beguile. 100 

So when forlorn, and lonesome at her gate 
TIic Ito}aI Marybolltar} sate. 

And view'd the mooiubcam trembling on tlie wave. 
And heanl the hollow surge her prison lave, 
Towards France’s distant coast slie bent licr sight, 105 
For there her soul had w tng'd its longing flight ; 
Tlicrc did she form full many a «chcTnc of joy, 
Visions of bliss unclouded with alloy, 

Wliicti bright throughHopc'sdcccUful optics beam’d. 
And all became the surety whicli it seem’d ; 110 

Siic wept, yet felt, while all within was calm. 

In every tear a melancholy charm. 

To yonder lull, whose sides, deform’d and steep. 

Just yield a scanty sust’nancc to the sheep. 

With thee, my friend, I oftentimes hn\ e sped, 115 
To see the sun rise from his healthy bed ; 

To watch the aspect of the summer mom, 

Smiting upon the golden fields of com, 

And taste delighted of superior jo 3 *s. 

Beheld through Sympathy’s enchanted eyes : 120 

With silent admiration oft we view’d 

The myriad hucso’crhca>cn’sblucconcavcstrcw’d; 
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The fleecy clouds, of every tint and shade. 

Round which tl)e silvery sun-beam glancing play’d. 
And the round orb itself, in azure throne, 125 
Just i>ccping o’er t!ic blue Iiill’s ridgy' zone ; 

"VVe mark’d delighted, how with aspect gay, 
Reviving Nature hail’d returning day ; 

Mark’d how the flowerets rear’d llicir drooping head«, 
And the wild lambkins bounded o’er the meads, ICO 
While from each tree, in tones of sweet delight. 
The birds sung pagans to tlie source of light : 

OR have we watch’d the speckled lark arise, 

I^cavc his grass bed, and soar to kindred skies, 

And rise, and rise, till the jjain’d sight no more 155 
Could trace him in his high alhial tour; 

Though on the car, at intervals, his song 
Came wafted slow tlie wavy breeze along ; 

And we have thought how happy were our lot, 
Blcss’d with some sweet, some solitary cot, HO 
Wicrc, from the peep of day, till russet eve 
Began in every dell her forms to weave, 

We might pursue our sports from day to day. 

And in each other's arms wear life away. 

At sultry' noon too, when our toils were done, 145 
We to the gloomy glen were wont to run : 

Tlicre on the turf we lay, while at our feet 
The cooling rivulet rippled softly sweet : 

And mused on holy theme, and ancient lore. 

Of deeds, and days, and heroes noxv no more ; 350 

Heard, as his solemn harp Isaiah swept, 

Sung woe unto the wickcil land — and wept : 

Or, fancy-lcd, saw Jeremiah mourn 
In solemn sorrow o’er Judea’s um. 

Tlicn to another shore pcrliaps would rove, 155 
TOth Plato talk in his Elysian grove ; 

Or, wand'ring where the Thespian palace rose, 
Weep once again o'er fair Jocasta’s woes. 

Sweet then to us was that romantic band, 

Tlic ancient legends of our native land— IGO 
Chivalric Britomart and Una fair. 

And courteous Constance, doom'd to dark despair, 
K2 
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By turns our thoughts engaged; and oft vre talk’d 
Of times when monarch superstition stalk’d^ 

And when tho blood-fraught galliots of Rome 165 
Brought the grand Druid fabric to its doom : 

"While, where the wood-hung Menal’s waters flow, 
The hoary harpers pour’d the strain of woe. 

While thus employ’d, to us how sad the bell 
Which summon’d us to school! ’Twas Fancy’s 
kndl, 170 

And, sadly sounding on tlic sullen car. 

It spoke of study pale, and chilling fear. 

Yet e\en then, (for, Oh ! what chains can bind. 
What powers control, the energies of mind!). 

E’en then we soar’d to many a height sublime, 175 
And many a day-dream charm’d the lazy time. 

At evening too, how pleasing was our walk. 

Endear’d by Friendship’s unrestrained talk! 

When to the upland heights \ic bent our way. 

To View the last beam of departing day ; 180 

How calm was all around! no playfVil breeze 
Sigh’d *mid the vr&vy foliage of the trees. 

But all was still, save when, with drowsy song. 

The grey-fly wound his sullen horn along; 

And save when, heard in soft, yet meny glee, 1S5 
The distant church-bells’ mellow harmony; 

The silver mirror of the lucid brook, 

That ’mid tho tufted broom its slill course took; 

The rugged arch that clasp’d its silent tides, 

With moss and rank weeds hanging down its sidcs'190 
The craggy rock, that jutted on the sight; 

The shri^ng bat, that took its heavy flight ; 

All, all was pregnant with divine delight. 

We loved to watch the swallow, swimming high 
In the bright azure of the x'aultcd sky; 193 

Or gaze upon the clouds, whose colour’d pride 
Was scatter’d thinly o’er the welkin wide. 

And tinged with such \aricty of shade, 

To the charm’d soul sublimest thoughts convey’d 
In these what forms romantic did wc trace, 200 

‘While Fancy led us o’er the realms of space ! 
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Kot^ •fc c«picd tbc Thunderer in hl« car, 

Lcadic? tlic embattled seraphim to vrar, 

Tlicn statcU tourers dc«cncd, sublimely high. 

In Gothic grandeur frouning on the sk} — SQj 
Or satr, uldc.strctching o*cr the azure height, 

A ridge of glaciers in mural Trhitc, 

Hugely terrific —But tho^c times arcoVr, 

And the fond scene can charm mine eyes no more ; 
For thou art pone, and 1 am left below, SlO 

Alone to struggle through this world of vroc. 

Tlie «cene is o’er— still seasons onward roll. 

And each revoWe conducts me toward the goal ; 
Yet all is bl'*nk, without one soft irdicf. 

One endless continuity of grief ; £15 

And the tired soul, now led to thoughts sublime. 
Looks but for ro* be} ond the bounds of time. 

Toil on, toil on, ye bU'»y crowd«, that pant 
For hoards of u calth n Inch 3 c will never want : 
And, lo^t to 'all but gam, with ease resign ££0 

The calms of peace and hap|iincsa dn me ! 

Far other cares be mine. — Men little crave 
In this short journey to the Eilcnl grave •, 

And the poor peasant, blcss'd with peace and health, 
I envy more than Crtraus with Ins wealth. SS3 
I'd grieve not 1, that Fate did not decree 
Paternal acres to await on me ; 

She gave me more , she placed w ithin my breast 
A bcirt wltlt little pleased —w ith little blest] 

1 !oo^ around ne, rlicre, on every side, 2 J 0 

Extensive manors Epread in wealthy pride ; 

And could roy sight be borne to either zone, 

I should not find one foot of land my own. 

But whither do I wander^ shall the muse. 

For golccn baits, her simple theme refuse? £Sj 

Oh, no ' but wliilc the weary spirit greets 

The fading scenes of childhood's far-gone sweets. 

It catches all the infant's wandering tongue, 

And prattles on in desultory song 

That song mu^t dose— the gloomy mists of night £10 

Obscure the pale stats* visionary bght, 

K3 
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And oboii dnrkncc^i clad in vapoury wet, 

Steals on the u clkin in pritnaci al jet 

Tlic eong must close. — Once more iny adverse lot 
Leads me reUictaiit from this chrrisird spot : 915 

Again compels to plunge In busy life. 

And bras e the hateful turbulence of strife. 

Scenes of my \ oulh — ere m) untrilhng feet 
Are turn'd for c\cr from this lo>cd retreat. 

Ere on these llcld«, with plenty cover’d o’er, 250 
1^1} c} es arc closed to ope on them no more. 

Let me ejaculate, to feeling due. 

One long, one 1i«>t airectionatc adieu. 

Grant that, if c\or Pros tdcncc should please 
To gis c me an old ngc of pence and case, 255 
Grant that, in thece ^tequc^tcr'd shades, my dajs 
May uear awn} in gradual decays ; 

And oh ! )c spirits, who unbodied play, 

Unseen upon the pinions of the da}. 

Kind genu of my native fields benign, 2o0 

^Yhowcro St * * « 


THE FxVIR MAID OF CLIFTON. 

A nrtV IJiiUad, iti the lU 

Tiir night it was dark, and the winds were high. 
And mournfully wared the wood. 

As Bateman met his Margaret 
By Trent’s majestic flood 

press’d the maiden to his breast. 

And his heart it was rack'd w 1th fear, 

For he knew, that again, ’twas n deadly chance 
If ever he press'd her there. 

** Oh ! ISIargarct, wdlt thou bear me true,” 

He said, “ while I’m faraway, 

For to-morrow 1 go for a foreign land, 

" And there I have long to stay." 
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An'l the na*d she she v ouhl bnr him true. 
All 1 thereto she phehlctl her trotli ; 

And chr pni\'d the fiend might fetch her r»na} 
Wlicn «lie furgoi her o**th. 

And the night-onl sercamM, a« again she snore. 
And the grove it did moumfull} niO''ii, 

And BatemanV heart nitlnn him sunK, 

He thought 'tn.as Ins djing groan 

And shortl} he nent nith Clifton, his Lord, 

To ahiuc in a foreign land , 

And Margaret «hc Turgot her oath. 

And she g ive to anoilicr Itcr hand 

Her Ini band s'as rich, but old, and rrabb*d, 

Ard ti^ tiio fahe rno “lih'd. 

And " i^h d th-'l ere she bro' e her vo.v, 

^hc h ’d brol cn 1 tr licit, and died. 

And 1107 reiumM, her Bateman came 
To demand lii< betrothed bnile ; 

But Eonn he 1l ir:i*d ttiat eIio !ird sought 
A ncallliicr lover's side. 

And rhen he heard the dreadful ncKs, 

Ko sound he utter'd more, 

But hi^ stifTeu'd corac, ere tlic mom teas seen, 
Hung at his falac one's door 

And Mergarci, all night, m her bed, 
hhc dreaniLd hidcou*! dreams ; 

And oft upon the moaning uind 
Were heard her frightful screams 

And vrhcii she l:nc\r of her lorcr's death. 

On her brow stood the clammy dew. 

She thought nf her oath, .and she thought of her fate 
And she ^atr tliat her cbys were few. 

But the Lord he is ju^t, and the guilty alone 
Have to fear of his vcngcrncc the lash. 

The thunderbolt harms not the innocent head 
Ayhilc the criminal dies 'ncath tlio flash. 

K4 
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His Justice, she knew, nould spare her awhile 
For the child that she bare in her womb ; 

But she felt, that when it was borne tlicrcfrom 
She must instantly go to her tomb. 

The hour approach'd, and she %*icw'd it with fear 
As the date of her earthly time; 

And she tried to pray to Almighty God, 

To expiate her crime. 

And shebegg’d her relations would come at the day. 
And the parson would pray at her side , 

And the clerk \\ ould sing a penitent h} ran, 

With all the singers beside: 

And she begg*d they would bar the wlndon s so strong. 
And put a new lock to the door ; 

And sprinkle witli holy water the house. 

And over her chamber floor. 

And they barr’d with iron the windows so strong, 
And they put a new lock on tlic door ; 

And the parson he came, and he carefully strew*d 
With holy water the floor. 

And her kindrctl c.imc to see the dame. 

And the clerk, and the singers beside ; 

And the> did sing a penitent h>mn. 

And with her did abide. 

And midnight came, and shortly the dame 
Did give to her child the light ; 

And then she did pray, that they would stay. 

And pass with her the night 

And she begg'd they w*ou1d sing the penitent hymn. 
And pray with all their might ; 

For sadly I fear, the fiend will be here. 

And fetch me away this night. 

And now without, a stormy rout. 

With howls the guests did hear ; 

And the par&on he pray’d, for he was afraid. 

And the singers they quaver’d with fcar^ 
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And JIarg’rpt pn> M the AImr,dUj aid, 

Tor louder the tempest pnnr ; 

And ctcr} guc^t, his «oul he blest, 

As the Upers burned blue. 

And Uic fair again, she pray'd of (he men 
To sing TCith all their might ; 

And tlicy did sing, till the hou«c did ring, 

And louder they sung for aflnght 

Hut notV their song, it dried on their tongue, 

Tor sleep it n as «cizing their sense ; 

And Marj'rct screamed, and bid them not slccis 
Or tlic fiends irouM bear her thence. 

O' » » 


SONG. 

THE ROBIN RED-nnEAST. 

A 1ER\ E\nL\ COMPOSmOV. 

When* the rrintcr wind whistles around my lone cot. 
And my holidaj friends hare xn j mansion foigot, 
Tliough a lonely poor being, still do not I pine, 
^Vhllc my poor Robin Red-breast fbrsakes not my 
shrine. 

He comes with the morning, he hops on my arm. 
Tor he Imons 'tis too gentle to do him a harm ‘ 
And in gratitude crer beguiles witli a lay 
The soul-sicL'nmg thoughts of a bleak winter's day. 

Wliat, though he may leave me, when spring again 
smiles. 

To waste the sweet summer in love's little wiles, 
Vet Will he remember his fosterer long, 

And greet her each morning with one little song 

And when the rude blast shall again strip the trees. 
And plenty no longer shall fly on the breeze, 
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Oh ! tlicn ho'Il return to liis IIclcn«i kind, 

And repose in her breast from the ntdc northern 
wind. 

My sweet little Robin’s no holiday iniest. 

He'll never forget his poor Helena's breast ; 

But will strive to repay, by his generous song, 

Her love, and her cares, in the winter day long 


WINTER SONG. 

Rousn the blazing midnight tire. 
Heap the crackling faggots higher ; 
Stem December reigns without. 
With old Winter’s blust’nng rout 

Let the Jocund timbrels sound, 

Push the Jolly goblet round ; 

Care avaunt, with all thy crew. 
Goblins dire and den ils blue. 

Hark ! without (he tempest growls : 
And the aflVighted watch-dog howls ; 
IVitcIics on their broomsticks sail. 
Death upon the whistling gale: 

Heap the crackling faggots higher. 
Draw your easy chairs still nigher ; 
And to guard firom wizards’ hoar, 
Natl the horse-shoe on the door. 

Now repeat the freezing story. 

Of the murder’d traveller gory. 
Found beneath the yew-tree scar. 
Cut, his throat, iVom car to car. 

Tell, too, how his ghost, all bloody, 
Frighten’d once a ncighb'ring goody; 
And how still at twelve he stalks, 
Groaning o'er the wild-wood walks. 
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Then, when fear usurps licrsrvay, 
liCt us crcq) to bed away ; 

Each for gliosts, but little bolder. 
Fearfully peeping o*cr his shoulder* 


SONG. 

Sweet Jessy ! I would ihm caress 
Ttiat lovely check divine ; 

Sweet Jessy, I’d give worlds to press 
That rising breast to nunc* 

Sweet Jessy ! I with passion bum 
Thy soft blue c}cs to sec; 

Sweet Jessy, I would die to turn 
Those melting eyes on mo; 

Yet, Jessy, lovely as * * • 
liiy form and face appear, 

I*d perish ere I would consent 
To buy them with a tear, 

% 4t * * 


SONG. 

On, that 1 were the fragrant flower that kisses 
My Arabella’s breast that heaves on high ; 
Pleased should I be to taste the transient blisses, 
And on the melting throne to faint, and die 

Oh, that I were the robe that loosely covers 
Xier taper limbs, and Grecian form divine ; 

Or the entwisted zones, hkc meeting lovers. 
That clasp her waist in many an aery twine. 
K6 
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Oh, that my fouI might take Us lasting station 
In licr wa\eil Jiair, tier iicrfiimcd breath to sip ; 
Or catch, by chance, tier blue eyes’ fascination ! 
Or meet, by stcaltli, Iicr soil vermilion lip. 

But cbnin’tl to this dull being, 1 must ever 
Lament the doom by which I’m hither placed ; 
Mu«!t pint For moments I must meet with never. 
And dream of beauties I must never tasta 


FRAGMENT 

OP 

AN ECCENTRIC DRAMA. 

IVUITTUV AT A 'VEUY HARLY AGi:. 


Isi UUte ^'uxoLictutit). lUncK oavlul ^up^pnxenUy 
for the j>rcv», iKforo the jntVIc'ilion ol Clifton Orote, llie 
\nlh ^hlch thi'« frai^ent crnimcncts pt in'>CTtcd, 
under the title of ** The Dance of the Consumptnes, In 
imitation of Shil^jH.'ire, talcn from on ccccntnc Drama, 
s^nltcnli) IT K IV* when \cr} joung.** The rest vas dh* 
co\ercd nmong hb loo^c pajicrb, in the firtt rude draught, 
ha\lng, to oil £ipj>canincc, nc\iT been transenbed Tin 
song was extracted when lie wai sixteen, and must li* 
been written at least a jtar before, probnbl} more, I7 
Iiand-wntlng There Is something strikingly wild and ori- 
ginil in the fragment. 


THE DANCE OF THE CONSUaiPTIVES. 

1 . 

Dixg-dono! ding.dong! 

Merry, merry, go the bells, 

Ding-dong ! ding-dong ! 

Over the heath, over the moor, and over the dale. 
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" Syringing slow nith sullen roir/* 

Dancc» dance away the jocund roundelay I 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, calls us away. 

o 

Round the a*ik, nnd round the elm, 
hicmiy foot It o*cr the ground 1 
The sentr} ghost it stands aloof. 

So mcrril>, merrily foot It round. 

Ding-dong! d* g-dong! 

Merry, merr}, go the hells, 

Syrclling in the nightl> gale, 

Tiic sentT} ghost. 

It keeps its post. 

And soon, and soon, our sports must fail ; 

But let us trip the niglitlj ground. 

While the xncrr>, merr} bells ring round 

3 

Hark i hark! the death-watch tick«! 

See, see, the winding-sheet! 

Our d?ncc is done. 

Our race is run. 

And w c must he at the aldcr*s feet ! 

Ding-dong! ding-dong! 

Merry, merr}, go the hells. 

Swinging o'er the weltering wa\c 1 
And we mnst seek 
Our death-beds bleak, 

Where the green sod grows upon the gray e 

iinni'A — J7ie Goildcss of ConsumpHon descendt^ 
habited tn a sK^^tluc Jlobc^ attended by mournful 
'Huuc 

Come, Mclanchol}, sister mine ! 

Cold the dew s, and chill the night ! 

Come from thy drear} shrine! 

The wan moon climhs the ]ica\*en1y height. 
And underneath the sick!} ray 
Troops of squalid spectres play. 

And the d} mg mortal's groan 
Startles the night on her dusky throne 
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Comc^ coinc> sister mine ! 

Gliding on the pale moon-shine 1 
We’ll ride at case, 

On the tainted breeze, 

And oh I our sport will be ^vlnc. 

'The Goddcis of 'hlclancliviiy advances out a deep 
Glen in the rear, habited in Black, and covered 
with a thick Vetl^^ She speaks 

Sister, from my dark abode. 

Where nests the raven, sits the toad. 

Hither I come at thy command : 

Sister, sister, join thy hand! 

Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 

1 will^smooth the way for thee. 

Thou shall furnish food forme. 

Come, let us speed our way 
Where the troops of spectres play. 

To charnel-houses, church-yards drear, 

Where death sits with a horrible leer, 

A lasting grin on a throne of bones. 

And skim along the blue tomb-stoncs. 

Come, let us speed away. 

Lay our snares, and spread our tether ! 

1 will smooth the way for thee. 

Thou shall furnish food forme : 

And the grass shall wave 
O’er many a grave, 

Where youth and beauty sleep together. 
CONBinilTION. 

Come, let us speed our way 1 
Join our hands, and spread our tether ! 

I will furnish food for thee. 

Thou Shalt smooth the way for me; 

And the grass shall wave 
O’er many a grave. 

Where youth and beauty slcc^ togetheff 
MCLANCnOLT. 

Hist, sister, hist 1 who comes here ? 

Oh! I know her by that tear. 
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By that blue cyc*s languid glare> 

Byb£r skin, and by her hair: 

She ismin^ 

And she is thine, 

Koir (he deadliest draught prepare. 

CoNStnimoy. 

In (he dismal night air drest, 

I mil creep into her breast; 

Plush her check, and bleach her ekin, 

And feed on the vital lire trltliln. 

Lover, do not (rust her ejes, 

When they sparkle most, she dies ! 

Mother, do not trust her breath, •— 

Comfort she will breathe in death I 
Bather, do not strive to save hcr,-» 

She IS mine, and 1 must have her I 
The coffin must be her bndal bed ; 

Tlic mnding^hcct must wrap her head : 

The Tvhi^nng winds must o*er iicr sigh, 

For soon in the grave the maid must lie. 

The worm it will riot 
On heavenl} diet. 

When death has deflower’d her eye, 

[T^cj/ ivnlsA 

U'^/le Consumption speaKst Augelina enters 
Akoclika. 

With * what a silent and dejected pace 
Dost thou, wan Moon 1 upon thy nay advance 
In the blue welkin's vault I •>— Pale wandcrerl 
Hast thou too felt the pangs of hopeless love. 

That thus, with such a melancholy grace, 

Thou dost pursue thy solitary course ? 

Has thy Endymton, smooth-faced boy, forsook 
Thy widow'd breast 2 —on which the spoiler oft 
Has nestled fondly, while the silver clouds 


* With hoir tieps, O moon, Oian cllMblce the tkles, 

Hovrilleiidr and with hoir wan a Ihcel 

SiaF.SzDirsr* 
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Fantastic pillow’d tlice, and tlic dim night, 
Obsequious to t!iy will, cncurtain’d round 
Witli its thick fringe thy couch ? — "Wan trovcllcT, 
How like thy fate to mine ! — > ct I have still 
One heavenly hope remaining, which thou lack’stj 
lily woes will soon be burled in the grave 
Of kind forgetfulness • — my journey here. 

Though it be darksome, joyless, and forlorn. 

Is yet but short, and soon my weary feet 
Will greet the peaceful inn of lasting rest. 

But thou, unhapp) Queen ! art doom’d to trace 
Thy lonely walk In the drear realms of night. 

While man> a lagging age shall sweep beneath 
The leaden pinions of unshaken time; 

Though not a hope shall siircad its glittering hue 
To cheat thy steps along the weary way. 

O that the sum of human happiness 
Should be so triding, and so frail w ithnl, 

That when possess’d, it is but lessen’d grief; 

And even then there’s scarce a sudden gust 
That blows across the dismal waste of life. 

But bears it from the view. — O ! who w*ou1d shun 
The iioiir that cuts from earth, and fear to press 
The calm and peaceful pillows of the grave. 

And yet endure the \arious ills of life. 

And dark vicissitudes ! — Soon, I hope, 1 feel. 

And am assured, that 1 shall lay my head. 

My weary aching head, on its last rest. 

And on my lowly bed the grass-green sod 
Will flourish sweetly. — And then they will weep 
That one so young, and w*hat they’re pleased to call 
So beautiful, should die so soon — And tell 
How painful Disappointment’s canker’d fang 
Wither’d the rose upon my maiden check: 

Oh, foolish ones ! why, I shall sleep so sweetly. 
Laid in my darksome grax^e, that they themselves 
ivnght envy me my rest i — And as for them. 

Who, on the score of former intimacy. 

May thus remembrance me— they must themselves 
Successive fall 
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Around the winter fire 
(When out<a.doors the biting fVost congeals. 

And shriU the akatcr'a irons on the pool 
King toud, os by the moonlight he performs 
His graced evolutions) they not long 
Shall sit and chat of older times, and feats 
Ofcarly jouth, hut silent, one by one, 

Shan drop into their shrouds.*-* Some, in their age, 
Kipe for the stchlc ; others young, like me. 

And fiilUng green beneath th* untimely stroke 
Thus, in short time, in the church-jard forlorn, 
'Where X shall lie, my friends uill la)' them down. 
And dwell with me, a happy family. 

And oh I thou cruel, yet beloved youth. 

Who now hast left me hopeless here to moum, 
l>o thou but shed one tear upon my cone. 

And say that 1 was gentle, and dcscn'cd 

A better lover, and \ shall fotgiic 

All, all thy wrongs ; ~and then do thou forget 

The hapless hlargaret, and be as blest 

As wish can make thecj— X#augh, and play, and sing, 

With thy dear choice, and never think of me. 

Yet bat, I hear a stepi. — Xn this dark wood—* 

♦ ♦ » * 


TO A FRIEND. 

WWTTEX AT A VERT EAHtT AflE* 

I've read, my fHcnd, of Diodedan, 

And many other noble Grecian, 

Who wealth and palaces resign'd 
In cots the joys of peace to find ) 
hlaximian's meal of tumfp-tops, 
(Disgusting food to dainty chops,) 

I've aJso read of, without wonder } 

But such a curft^ egregious blunder. 

As that a man of wit and sense. 

Should leave his books to hoard up pence— 
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Forsake the Io\cd Aonlan maids, 

For all the petty tricks of trades, 

1 never, either noiv, or long since. 

Have heard of such a piece of nonsense ; 
Tliat one wiio learning’s jo}s liath felt, 
And at the Muse’s altar knelt. 

Should leave a life of sacred leisure. 

To taste the accumulating pleasure ; 

And, metamorphosed to an allc3* duck. 
Grovel in loads of kindred mucl^ 

Oh ! 'tis bejond my comprehension ! 

A courtier throwing up his pension,— 

A lawyer working without a fee,— 

A parson gi\ ing chanty, — 

A truly pious mcthodist preacher, — 

Arc not, egad, so out of nature. 

Had nature made thee half a fool, 

But given thee w it to keep a school, 

I had not stared at thy backsliding : 

But when thy wit 1 can confide In, 

When well I know thy just pretence 
To solid and exalted sense ; 

When well 1 know that on thy head 
Philosophy her lights Iinth shed, 

I stand aghast ! thy virtues <;um too. 

And wonder what this world will couic to! 

Yet, whence this strain ^ Shall 1 repine 
That thou alone dost singly shine ? 

Shalt I lament that thou alone. 

Of men of parts, hast prudence known ? 
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LINES 

ON nCAOING THE POEMS OP WAHTON 
ifgc rourtcca. 

On, Wartun \ to thy soothing shell, 
StrctchM remote in hermit cell. 

Where the brook runs babbling by. 

For ever 1 could hst'ning he , 

And, catching all the Muse's Hre, 

Hold comerse with the tuneful quire 

What pleasing themes th) page adorn, 

The ruddy strcal^s of cheerful mom. 

Tile pastoral pipe, the ode sublime. 

And Mclanchol >*5 mournful chime! 

Each vriUi uniroutcd graces shines 
In th> ever lovcl> lines 

Tliy Muse deserves the lasting meed , 
Attuning sweet the Eorian reed, 

How the love-lorn swam complains, 

And sings his sorrows to tlic plains ; 

Now the Sylvan scenes appear 
Ttiroug*!! dhtne c'hangcs jear; 

Or the elegiac strain 
Softi} sings of mental pain, 

And mournful diapasons sail 
On the ing gale. 

But, ah ! the soothing scene is o'er! 

On middle flight w e cease to soar. 

For now the Muse assumes a bolder sweep. 
Strikes on the lyric string her eotrons deep. 
In strains unheard hcforc. 

Now, now the rising fire thrills high. 

Now, now to hca\'n *6 high realms we fly. 
And every throne explore 5 
The soul entranced, on mighty wings 
With all the poet's heat up springs. 
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And loses earthly woes ; 

Till nil a1arm*d at the giddy height. 

The Muse descends on gentler flight. 

And lulls the Trearlcd soul to soR repose. 


TO THE MUSE. 

WRirrr.v attiic son or rounTrcN, 


I. 

ILI.-FATCD maid, in whose unhappy train 
Chill poverty and misery nre seen, 

Anguish nnd discontent, the unhappy banc 
Orhfe, and blackcner of each brighter scene. 

Why to thy votaries dost thou give to feel 
So keenly all the scorns— the jeers of life? 

Why not endow them to endure the strife 
With apathy’s invulnerable steel, 

Of self.content and ease, each torturing uotind to 
hcaU 


II. 

Ah ! who would taste your eclf.deluding jo}s, 
That lure the unwary to a wretched doom. 

That bid fair views and flattering hopes arise, 
Then hurl them headlong to n lasting tomb ? 

Wlmt is the charm which leads thy victims on 
To persevere in paths that lead to woe ? 

What can induce them in that route to go. 

In which Innumcrous before have gone, 

And died in inisex 3 ’, poor and woc-bcgonc. 

HI. 

Yet can I ask what charms in thee arc found $ 

1, who have drank from thine ethereal rili. 

And tasted all the pleasures that abound 
Upon Parnassus* loved Aonian hill ? 

, I, through whose soul the Muses’ strains aye thrill ? 
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Oh 1 I do Itel the spell T?Uh which I*m tied ; 

And though our annals fearthl stories tcih 
How Savage langulshM, and iiow Otway died, 

Yet must I persevere, let whatever will betide. 


TO LOVE, 


T. 

Wnr should 1 blush to ovm I love? 
*Tis love that rules the realms above 
Why should Z blush to say to all, 

That Virtue holds my heart In thrall? 

II. 

Wliy should 1 seek the thickest shade. 
Lest Love's dear secret be betray'd? 
Wh) the stem brow deceitful move, 
When X am languishing with love? 

HI. 

Is it weakness thus to dwell 
On passion that I dare not tell ? 

Sudi weakness 1 would ever prove : 
Tis painful, though 'tis sweet, to love. 


THE WANDERING BOY. 

A soxa 
1 

Wkcw the winter wind whistles along the wild moor. 
And the cottager shuts on the beggar his door ; 
When the chilling tear stands in my comfortless eye. 
Oh, how hard is the lot of the Wandenng Bo} I 

II. 

The winder is cold, and I have no vest, 

And my heart it is cold as it beats In my breast | 
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No fiitlicr, no motlicr, no kindred knvc I, 

Tor I nm a parcntlc^^s Waiulcnng Boy. 

III. 

Yet I iiad a liomc, and I once had a sire, 

A mother who granted cacli infant desire ; 

Our cottage it stood iii a wood-cinbowcr’d vale. 
Where the nng-dovc w mild w nrblc its sorrowful talc. 

IV. 

But my father and mother were summon’d away. 
And thc> left me to hard.licarted strangers a prey; 
I fled from their rigour \wtli mnn> a sigh, 

And now I’m a poor little Wandering Boy 

V 

The wind it is keen, and the snow loads the gale. 
And no one will Iiat to my innocent tale ; 

1*11 go to the grave where my parents both he, 

And death shall befriend the poor Wandering Boy. 


FRAGMENT. 

- Tun western gale, 

Mild ns the kisses of connubial 1o\ c. 

Flays round m\ languid limbs, ns all dissolved, 
Beneath the ancient clm'b fantastic shade 
I Vie, exhausted with the noontide heat : 

While rippling o’er his deep-worn pebble bed, 
The rapid rivulet rusiics at my feet. 

Dispensing coolness. On the fringed marge 
Full many n flow'rct rents its head,— -or pink, 

Or gaudy daflbdil.— >*Tis here, at noon, 

The buskin’d w'ood-nymphs from the heat retire. 
And lave them in the fountain : here secure 
From Pan, or savage 6at}r, they disport; 

Or stretch’d supinely on the velvet turf. 

Lull'd by the laden bee, or sultry fly, 

Invoke the god of slumber, ik * * 
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And, hark I Iiovr mcmly, from distant totv *r, 

Ring round Uic viUogo bells 1 non’ on the gale 
They c n ith gradual sn ell, distinct and loud , 

Anon they die upon the pensive car. 

Melting in faintest music — <Thc> bespeak 
A day of jubilee, and oft they bear, 

Commixt along the unfrequented sliore, 

Tlic sound of village dance and tabor loud, 

Startling the musing car of Solitude. 

Such IS the jocund wake of Whitsuntide, 

When happy Superstition, gabbling eld ! 

Holds her unhurt Ail gambols ~ All the day 
The rustic revellers ply the maz> dance 
On the smootli-shai cn green, and then at eve 
Commence the harmless rites and auguries ’ 

And man> a tale of ancient da>s goes round 
They tell of niznrd seer, whose potent spells 
Could hold m dreadful thrall the labouring moon, 
Ordmw the dxM stars from their eminence, 

And still the midnight tempest —Then anon 
Tell of unchamoird spectres, ^cen to glide 
Along the lone wood*s unArequented path. 

Startling the ’nlghtcd trai cllcr ; while the sound 
Of undistinguish'd murmurs, heard to come 
Rtom the dark centre of the deepening glen. 

Struck on his frozen car 


Oh, Ignorance I 

Thou art fall'n man's best fticndl WiUi thee he 
speeds 

In frigid apathy along liis way. 

And nm cr does the tear of agony 

Bum down his scorching cheek ; or the keen steel 

Of wounded feeling penetrate his breast 

Ev'n now, as leaning on his fragrant bank, 

1 taste of all the keener happiness 

Which sense refined affords — Ev'n now my heart 

Would fain induce me to forsake the world. 

Throw off these garments, and in shepherd's weeds. 
With a small flock, and short suspended reed, 
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To rojoum In the \roodI.‘in(I.*«>Tficn my thought 
Eraws such gay pictures of ideal blis^ 

That I could almost err in rcnson’fi siiitCi 
And trc<^as5 on my Judgment 


Such is life ; 

The distant prospect always seems more fair. 
And when attalnM, another still succeeds 
Far fairer than before, — yet compass'd round 
Witli the same clangers, and the same dismay. 
And we poor pilgrims in this dreary marc. 
Still discontented, chase the fairy form 
Of unsubstantial Happiness, to find. 

When life itself is sinking In the strife, 

'Tis but an airy bubble and a cheat 


ODE, 

wniTrrN on winr-aioNnw. 

HanR! how the merry belts ring Jocund round. 
And now t1io> die upon the veering breeze , 
Anon they thunder loud 
Full on the muiting car. 

Waflcd in varying cadence, by the shore 
Of tlic still tu inkling river, they bespeak 
A day of jubilee. 

An ancient holiday. 

And, lo I the rural revels arc begun. 

And gaily echoing to the laughing sky. 

On the smooth-shaven green 
Resounds the voice of Hfirth. 

Alas J regardless of the tongue of Fate, 

That tells them 'tis but ns an liour since they, 
Wlio now arc in tbclr graves. 

Kept up the Whitsun dance. 
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And (hat another hour, ond they must fall 
like t!ioso ATho \7Gnt before, and sleep as sUU 
Beneath tlio silent sod, 

A cold and cheerless sleep. 

Yet TPhy should thoughts like these Intrude to scare 
The vagrant Happiness, vrhen she wsH deign 
To smile upon us here, 

A transient iisitor? 

Mortals I be gladsome while ye have the power. 
And laugh and seize the glittering lapse ofjoy ; 

In time the boll will toll 
TJwt warns ye to jour grai es 

I to the woodland solitude will bend 
My lonesome waj-«wlicTc ^lirth^sobstrcpcrousshout 
Shall not intrude to break 
Tlic mcditatnc hour . 

There will I ponder on the state of man, 

Jojlcss and sad of heart, and consecrate 
This day of jubilee 
To sad ilcAectlon's shrine ; 

And I will cast my fond eje for beyond 
This world of care, to where the steeple loud 
Shall rock above the sod, 

\Vlicrc I shall slcc^p in peace. 


CANZONET, 


I. 

ftlAiorw I wrap thy mantle round thee. 
Cold the ram beats on thy breast : 

Why should Horror’s voice astound thee, 
Death can bid the wretched rest! 

All under the tree 
Thy bed may be. 

And thou majest slumber peacefully. 

L 
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n. 

IMalclcn I once gay Pleasure knew thee ; 

l?o\v th} checks arc and deep : 
Love hn« been a felon to thee. 

Yet, poor maiden, do not \NCcp : 
Thero% rcil for thee 
AW under the wee, 

Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully* 


coMMrxcnMrsT or a poem 

ON DESPAIR. 

Some to Aonlan lyres of silver sound 
With winning elegance nttunc their song, 

Tomi’d to smk lightly on the soothed sense. 

And ctiarm the soul witli softest harmony : 

*Tis tlicn that Hoiic with sanguine c} c is seen 
Koving through Panej’s gay fuiunty; 

Her heart light dancing to the sounds of pleasure. 
Pleasure ofdajs to come.— Memory, too, then 
Comes v-f'g ntenV’^^' 

la^oK tl.ev .l-o U>' « 

Vnon rciuin--* 

p iibjccts merit pocl« u*ed to raise 
.c attic X orsc hnnnonious ; but for me 
A dreadher Ihcmp ' ^mands my backward hand. 
And bids me 3',.k Mriugs of dissonance 
With frantic energy. 
rCis wan Despair 1 sing ; if sing 1 can 
Of him before whose blast the \ olcc of Song, 

And 3firth, and Hope, and Happiness all fly, 

Nor ever dare return. His notes arc heard * 

At noon of night, where on the coast of blood, 

Tlic lacerated son of Angola 

Howls forth his sufTorings to the moaning wind $ 


Alli'clmg to Uie two pleasing iwcms, the ricasutcs cf Ho 
and of aicmuty. 
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And, when the awful silence of the Uiglit 
Strikes the chill death-dew* to the munUrcr's heart, 
He speaks in c\cry consucnce-prompicd word. 

Half utter'd, hal f suppress'd— 

’Us him I sing— Despair— terrific name. 

Striking unstcadil} tlic tremulous chord 
Of timorous terror— discord m tlic sound. 

For to a theme revolting ns is this. 

Dare not I woo the maids of harmony. 

Who love to sit and catch the soothing sound 
Of I3TC iEohan, or the martial bugle, 

Calhng tlic hero to the field ofglor)*. 

And firing him with deeds of high emprise, ' 

And warhke triumph : hut from scenes like mine 
Shrink thcj aOVightcd, and dctc^t tlic bird 
Who dares to sound the hollow tones of horror. 

Hence, then, <oania.ds 
And woo the silken zcph\r in the bowers 
By Hcliconia*s slccp-ini iting stream : 

For aid like > ours I seek not , 'tis for powers 
Of darker hue to inspire a vcnc like mine ! 

*Xis work for w izards, sorcerers nnd fiends ! 

Hither, 30 furious imr« nfuk beyond 
Kurslingsofhcll, andb ^ »hr '*i*n«icIoud 
And all the mj riads of the burning coni.. 

Souls of the damned , — Hither, oh ! come ai. 

Th’ infernal chorus *Tis Despair I sing I 
He, w hose sole tooth infl > idlicr pang 

Than all y our tortuns Join a 's'iig,*Bing Despair ! 
Repeat the sound, and celebrate Ins pow cr ; 

Unite shouts, screams, and agonizing shrieks. 

Till the loud iKcan nng through hell's high vault. 

And the remotest spirits of the deep 

Ix»p from t'^c lake, and Join the dreadful song. 


• 1.2 
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ON RUHAL SOLITUDE, 

Wnc.v vandcring, thoughtful, ray stray steps at eve 
(Released from toil and careless of their \ray), 

Have reach’d, unwilhngl}, some rural spot 
Where Quiet dwells in cluster’d cottages, 

Fast by a wood, or on the river's marge, 

T have sat down upon tlicshndy stile 

Half weaned with the long and lonesome walk. 

And felt strange sadness steal upon tlic heart. 

And unaccountable. The rural smells 
And sounds speak all of peacefulness and home; 
The larj mastifl', who mj coming eyed. 

Half balancing *twi.\t fondness and distrust. 
Recall'd some images, now half forgot, 

Of the warm hearth at c\ c, when iloclhS arc penn’d 
And cattle housed, and every labour done. 

And as the twilight's peaceful hour closed in. 

The spiral smoke ascending Urom the thatch. 

And the eve sparrow’s last retiring chlrih 
Have brought a busy train of hov’ring thoughts 
To recollection, rural offices 
In } oungcr days, and happier times perform’d. 

And rural friends, now u ith t]icirgra\ c-stoncscarvcd. 
And talcs which wore away the winter’s night 
Yet fresh in memory. — Then my thoughts assume 
A difTcrcut turn, and 1 am e’en at ho)Mc, 

That hut is mine; that cottage half-cmbowcr’d 
With modest jessamine, and that sivcct^ot 
Of gardcn.ground, where, ranged in meet array. 
Grow countless sweets, the wall-flow cr and tlic pink. 
And the thick thyme-bush^ even that is mine : 
And that old mulbcrr}’ that sliadcs the court, 

Has been my joy from vcr> childhood up. 

* + A ♦ tfr 
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Ilf hollow music sighini^through the glade. 

The breeze of autumn strikes the startled car. 
And fancy, pacing through the woodtond slmdc. 
Hears m ttic gust Utc requiem of the )car. 

As with lone tread along the wl»$p*nng grove 
I list the moan of the capricious u ind, 

1, too^ o'er fancy's milky way would ro\c. 

But sadness diains to earth my penshe mioA 

When by the huddling brooUct’s secret Unm 
I pause, ond woo tlic dreams of Helicon, 

Sudden my saddest thoughts rmert to him 
%Vho taught that brook to wind, and now Is gone. 

When by the poet's sacred urns I Kneel, 

And rapture spnngs exultant to my reed. 

The paian dies, and sadder measures steal, 

And grief and I^tontaguc demand the meed. 

•¥ t ^ 


Tliou mongrel, who dost show thy teeth, and yelp. 
And baj the harmless stranger on Ins way. 

Yet, when the wolf appears, dost roar for help. 

And scamperost quickly tVom Utc bloody fray ; 
Dare but on my fait fame to cast a slur, 

And I will make thee Know, unto ihy pain. 

Thou vdc old good-for-nothing cur! 

I, a Ziaconian dog, can bite again : 

Yes, I can make the Daunian tiger dee. 

Much more a bragging, foukmouth'd whelp like 
thea 

Beware Dj^cambes', or Bupalus' fate— ■ 

The wicked still shall meet my deadly hate; 
hS 
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And ]»noTr, when once X seize upon ni>’ prey, 

I do not languidly xny ^ roiigs bemoan ; 

I do not iviiinc and cant the time away. 

But, ^ith revengeful gripe, 1 bite him to the bone. 

¥■ Mr ^ ^ 


ODE 

TO Tlin MOnxiKG STAIU 

MArTT invoke pale XXc^per's pensix'e $\;ay. 

When rcit supine leans o*cr the pillowing clouds, 
And the last tinklmgs come 
From the safe folded flock. 

But me, bnglit harbinger of coming day. 

Who shone the flrst on the primaeval mom ; 

Mg, thou delightest more— 

Chastely luxuriant. 

Let the poor silken sons of slothful pride 
Press now their downy couch in languid ease, 
WTiile visions of dismay 
Fht o*cr their troubled brain. 

Be mine to view ; awake to nature's charms. 
Thy paly flame evanish from the dey, 

As gradual day usurps 
The wclkm’s glowing bounds. 

Mine, to snuffup the pure ambrosial breeze, 
\\’Iiich bears aloft the roc-bound car of mom. 
And mark his early flight 
Tlic rustling sky-lark wing. 

And thou, Hygeia, slialt my steps attend. 

Thou, whom distracted, I so lately wooed, 

As on my restless bed 
Slow past the tedious night; 
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And elowlyi by the tapcr*6 sicKly gleam 
Hmr in\ dull curtain , and with anNious C}C 
StrD\ c through the ^ cil of night 
To mark the tardy mom. 

Thou, Health, slialt b1c$3 me in my early walk. 

As o'er the upland slope I brush tlic dew. 

And feel the genial thrill 
Donee in my lighten'd veins. 

And as I mark the Cotter from his shed 
Feep out with jocund face ^ thou, too. Content, 
Shalt steal into m> breast, 

Tli> mild, tliy placid swaj. 

Star of the morning 1 these, thy joys I'll share, 

As lore my pilgrim feet the sj Iran haunts , 

While CO th> blushing shrine 
Due orisons shall nsc. 


THE HERMIT OF THE PACIFIC, 

on 

The HoRRons or utter Solitude 

On 1 who can paint the unspeakable dismay 
Of utter Solitude, shut out from all 
or social intercourse Oh ! who can say 

What haggard horrors liold in shuddering tlirall 
Him, who by some Car\aggian waterfall 
A shipwreck'd man hath scoop'd Ins desert care, 
Where Desolation, in her giant pall, 

Sits frowning on the c\ cr»faliing wa\c. 

That wooes the wretch to dig, by her loud shore, 
his grave. 

Thou youthful pilgrim, whose untoward feet. 
Too early ha\c been tom m hfifs rough wajr, 

L4 
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Thou IV ho, endow’d with Fancy’s holiest heat, 
Sccstdark Misfortune cloud thy morning ray: 
Tliough doom’d in penury to pine thy day, 

O seek not,— 6 cck not in the glooms to shroud 
Of waste, or wilderness— a casUaway — 

Where noise intrudes not, sav e when in the cloud. 
Riding sublime, the storm roars fcarfbUy and loud. 

Though man to man be as the ocean shark. 
Reckless, and unrelentingly severe ; 

Tliough friendship’s cloak must veil the purpose 
dark, 

Wliile the red poniard glimmers in the rear. 

Yet is society most passing dear. 

Though mix’d with clouds, its sunshine gleams 
refined 

Will through the glooms most pleasantly appear. 
And soothe thee, when thy mclanclioly mind 
lilust ask for comfort else of the loud pitiless wind. 

Yet is it distant from the muse’s theme 
To bid thee fly the rural co\ ert still. 

And plunge impetuous in the bu«y stream 
Of crowds to take of ^ joys thy fill. 

Ah ! no, she wooes tlicc to attune thy quill 
In some low village’s remote recess 
Where thou may 'st learn — O enviable skill ! — 
To heal tlic sick, and soothe the comfortless. 

To give, and to receive— be blessed, and to bless. 

God unto men hatli diflbrent powers assign’d :— 
Tlierc be, who love the city’s dull turmoil j 
Tlicre be, who, proud of an ambitious mind. 

From lonely Quiet's hcrmiUwalks recoil: 

Leave thou these insects to their grov'lling toil— 
Hiou, whom retired leisure best can please j 
For thee, tlic hazel copse’s verdant aisle. 

And summer bow’r, befitting studious ease, 
Prepare a keener bliss than they shall ever seize. 

Lo, the grey morning climbs the eastern tower. 
The dew-drop glistening in her op’ning eye 5 
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Now on the upland lawns salute the Iiour 
That i\akcs the 'warbling iNoods to melody , 

Tlicrc sauntering on the stile, embon cr'd high 
'\\'ith fragrant hawthorn, and the giddtng bner, 
Fore on thy book, or cast by fits thine eye 
Wlicre far below, hill, dale, and village spire. 
And brook, and mead, and wood, far fhnn the sight 
retire. 

But what are fhese, forsaken forlorn f 
*Tis animation breathes the subtle spell — 

Hark! from the echoing wood the mellow horn 
Winds round from hill to hill, with distant swell ; 
The peasant's matin rises hrom the dell , 

The heavy waggon creaks upon lU way. 

While tinkling soft the sllvcr-tunlng bell 
Floats on the gale, or dies by fits away 
From the sweet stiaw^roord grange, deep buned 
from the day. 

Sian was not made to pine in solitude, 
Ensepulchrcd, and far from converse placed. 

Not for himsclfalonc, untamed and rude. 

To live the Bittern of the desert waste; 

It Is not Ills (by manlier virtues graced) 

To pore upon the noontide brook, and sigh. 

And weep for nyo o’er sorrow uncITaccd ; 

Him social duties call the tear to dry. 

And uakc the nobler powers of usefulness to ply. 

The savage broods that in the forest shroud. 

The Fard and Lion mingle with tlicir kind ; 
And,oh,shall man, with nobler powers endowed, 
Shall be, to nature’s strongest impulse blind. 

Bury in shades hts proud immortal mind? 
like the sweet flower, that on some steep rock 
thrown, 

Blossoms forlorn, rock’d by the mountain wind; 
A little while it decks the rugged stone. 

Then, withering, fades away, unnoticed and un- 
knovmi 


L5 
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For yc tvho, iiird ivitli fancy’s wildest dreams, 
Hun from the imperious voice of human pride. 
And shrinking quick from v. oc’s unheeded screams. 
Long in some de«crt-ccll your heads to hide. 
Where you may muse from morn to eventide. 
Free from the taunts of contumely and scorn. 
From sights of noc the power to sooUic denied. 
Attend tile song winch in life's early mom — 

^ 


TO THE WIND. 

AT MlDMGirr 

Not unfamiliar to mine car, 
Blostsofthe night! ye howl as now 
My shiidd'ring easement loud 
With iltfiil force y c beat 

Mine car lias dwelt in sdent awe, 

Tiic hoviling sweep, the sudden rush ; 
And when the parsing gale 
Pour’d deep tlic liollow dlrgc^ 

:tc ^ ^ 


THE EVE OF DEATH. 

IRRCGULAU. 

I 

SjtRXcc of Dentil— portentous calm, 
Tliosc airy forms that yonder fly. 
Denote that your void forc.runs a storm. 
That the hour of fate is nigh. 
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1 Ecc, I SCO, on tlic dim mist borne. 

The Spirit of bittlcs rear his crest I 
I see, I see, that ere the morn, 

His spear will forsake its hated rest. 

And the widow'd wife of Larrcndill will beat her 
naked breast 


II. 

O'er the smooth bosom of the sullen deep, 

No softly ruflling zephyrs fly. 

Rut nature sleeps a deathless sleep. 

For the hour ofbattlc is nigh. 

Not a loose leaf wa\ cs on the dusky oak, 

Rut a creeping stillness reigns around ; 

Except when the raven, with ominous croak, 

On the car does unwclcomcly sound. 

1 know, I know, what this silence means ; 

I know what the raven saith 
Stnkc, oh, 3 c bards 1 the melancholy harp. 

For this IS the eve of death. 

Ill 

Behold, how along the tuiliglit air 
The shades of our fathers glide ! 

There Morvan fled, with the blood-drcnch'd hair, 
And Colma xnth grey side, 

No gale around its coolness flings, 

Yctsadl) sigh the gloomy trees , 

And, hark 1 how the harp's imvisltcd strings 
Sound sn cct, as if sxvcpt by a xvliispcring brccrc * 
'Tis done ! the sun he has set in blood ! 

He will never set more to the brave , 

Let us pour to the hero the dirge of death — 

For to-morrow he hies to the grave. 


THANATOS. 

On 1 who would cherish life. 

And cling unto this heavy clog of clay. 

Love tills rude world of strife. 

Where glooms and tempests cloud the fairest day; 
L6 
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And ^vhcre, *ncnt1i outward smile? 

Conceal’d, the snake lies feeding on its prevt 
Where pit-falls ho in cv’ry flowery way. 

And 5}rcn? hire the wanderer to their wiles! 
Hateful it IS to me, 

Its riotous railings and revengeful strife ; 

I'm tired with all its screams and brutal shouts 
Dinning the car ; — away — away w ith life * 

And welcome, oh ! thou silent maid, 

WIio in some fogg}' \'aultarl laid, 

Where never daylight’s dazzling ray 
Comes to disturb thy dismal sway; 

And there amid unwholesome damps dost sleep. 
In such forgetful slumbers deep. 

That all thy senses stupificd. 

Are to marble pctrlflcd. 

Sleepy Death, 1 welcome thee ! 

Sweet arc thy calms to misery. 

Poppies I will ask no more, 

Noi tlic fatal hellebore ; 

Death IS the best, the only cure. 

His arc slumbers ever sure. 

Liy me in the Gothic tomb. 

In whose solemn fretted gloom 
I may lie in mouldering state. 

With all the grandeur of the great : 

Over me, magnifleent. 

Carve a stately monument : 

Tlicn thereon my statue lay. 

With hands in attitude to pra}*. 

And angels serve to hold my head. 

Weeping o’er the father dead. 

Duly too at close of day. 

Let the pealing organ play; 

And while the harmonious thunders roll, 
Cbaunt a vesper to my soul : 

Thus how sweet my sleep will be, 

Shut out from thoughtlUl misery ! 
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ATHANATOS. 

A^vatt^UIi Ecatli— awtiy 
Witli all her sluggish sleeps and dulling damiis> 
Ixnpcrrious to the dn}. 

Where Xaturc sinks into inanity 
Hoi 7 can the soul desire 
Such hateful nothingness to craic. 

And jidd vritli joy the vital tire. 

To moulder in the grave i 
Yet mortal life i« sadt 
Eternal storms mole-t its sullen sky ; 

And sorrows c\ cr nfc 
Drain the«3crcil fountain dry— 

Awa\ with mortal life ! 

But, hall the calm rcaht}. 

The seraph Immortality! 

Hail the heavenU Loners of peace! 

Whore all the storms of piseion cease: 

Wild Life's dicm‘t>ing struggle o'er, 

TIic weaned spirit n cops no more ; 

But Tiears the eternal smile of joy, 

Testing bliss without alloy. 

'Welcome, welcome, happy bowers, 

WTierc no passing tempest lowers 5* 

But the azure hc.ircns display 
The c\ crh<;ting smile of daj , 

Wlicrc the choral seraph clioir, 

Stnkc to praise the haimonious lyre : 

And the spirit sinks to ca«e, 

Lull'd by distant symplioiucs 
Oh ' to tliink of meeting there 
The friends w ho«e graves received our tear. 
The daughter lovcdi the wife adored. 

To our nidon'd arms restored j 
And all the joys which death cUd sever, 

Gii cn to us agam for c\ cr ! 

Who would cling to wretched life, 

And hug the poison’d thorn of strife; 
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Who would not long from earth to flys 
A sluggish senseless lump to he. 
When the glorious prospect lies 
Full before his raptured ejes? 


MUSIC- 

WAITTEN BETWECX TIIC AGES OF FOUILTEC!! AND 
FIFTEEN, WITH A FEW SUBSEQUENT 'tERBAX AL- 
TERATIONS 

Idusic, all powerful o’er the human mind. 

Can still each mental stonn, each tumult calm, 

Soothe aiuaous Care on sleepless couch reclined. 
And e'en fierce Anger's furious rage disarm. 

At her command the various passions lie ; 

She stirs to battle, or she lulls to peace ; 

hldts the charm'd soul to thrilling ecstasy. 

And bids the jarring world's harsh clangour cease 

Her martial sounds can fainting troops inspire 
With strength unwonted, and enthusiasm raise s 

Infuse new ardour, and with youthfiil fire 
Urge on the warrior grey witli length of days. 

Far better she when with her soothing lyre 
She charms the falchion from the savage grasp, 

And mdting into pity vengeful Ire, 

Looses the bloody breast-plate's iron clasp. 

With her in pensive mood I long to roam. 

At midnight's hour, or evening’s calm decline. 

And thoughtful o'er the falling streamlet's foam. 

In calm Seclusion's hermit-walks recline. 

Whilst mdlow sounds from distant copse arise. 

Of softest flute or reeds harmonic join'd. 

With rapture thrill’d each worldly passion dies. 

And pleas’d Attention claims the pasrivc mind. 
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Soft through the dell the dying strains retire. 

Then burst majestic in the varied swell j 

Now breathe melodious as the Grecian lyre. 

Or on the car in sinking cadence dwell 

ilomantic sounds I such is the bliss ye give, 

Tliat heaven's bnght scenes seem bursting on the 
soul. 

With Joy IM yield cacli sensual wish, to live 
Tor ever ’ncath your undedied control 

Oh ! surely mdody from heaven was sent. 

To Uicer the soul when tired with human strife. 

To soothe the wayward lienn by sorrow rent. 

And soften down the rugged road of life 


ODE 

TO Tun nvwnsr moon. 

Cum xuit imbnrorum ver 
jam cumpis cum uthomiU, ct cum 
Fxnmoita in vindi ttipula Uctenua Cun;wt 

Cuncta tlbl Cetcrem pubes Oj^tis udoict, 

Vntcix* 

Moon of Har\Gat, herald imld 
Of plenty, rustic labour's child. 

Hail i oh hall I I greet thy beam. 

As soft It trembles o'er the stream, 

And gilds the straw.thatch'd hamlet wide, 
Wliere Innocence and Peace reside ; 

TTis thou that glad'st n illi Joy the rustic thrang, 
Promptest the tripping dance, th’ cUiUarating song. 

hloon of Harvest, t do love 
O'er the upbnds now to rove 
Wliile thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene; 

And to watch thee riding high 
In the blue vault of the sky. 
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AVIicrc no tliin rn{)our jntcnre|it« Uty ray, 

But in unclouded majesty tliou on tliy tvay, 

Pleasins O Tnodc«t Moon ! 

Nott tlie Night I? at her noon, 

*Kcatii Ihy twaj to musing he. 

While around the rephj*rs Hgh, 
ranning soft the suiutannM tv heat, 

Ril^enM hy the ^uninjer’s Iieal j 
picturing aH tiie rustic's joy 
When boundJc«'» plenty greets his eye, 

And thud mg soon, 

O modest Moou ! 

How many a feinnlc eye will roam 
Along the roid, 

To see the load, 

TIic lavt dear load orhaTvest-home! 

Storms and tempests, floods and rains. 

Stern despoders of the plains. 

Hence awa>, the season flee, 

Foes to hghUicart jollity : 

Mn> no winds careering high, 

Driv c the eloiuh along tlio fky, 

But ma> all nature Mnile with aspect boon, 

Wien 111 the heaven*! thou show’st th> face, O 
llarvcd Moon ! 

• ^Keath yon lowly roof he lies, 

Tlie husbandman, with slccp-scaVd ejes ; 

He dreams of crowded barns oud round 
Tlie >ard he bears the flail resound ; 

Oh I may no hurricane destroy 
His visionary views of jo> I 
God of the Winds 1 oh, hear his humble prajTr, 
And while the Idoon of Han'cst shines, thy bluspring 
whirlwind spare. 

Sons of luxury, to you 

Leave 1 Sleep's dull poorer to woo ; 

Press ye still the downy bed, 

While fev'nsh dreams surround your head j 
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I Kill seek tiic ivoodland gbde^ 
Penetrate the thickest shade. 

Wrapt in ContcmpIation*s dreams. 
Musing higli on holy themes. 

While on the gale 
Shall softly sail 

The nightingale's enchanting tunc. 
And oft ray c}cs 
Shall gratcfhl rise 

To tbet^ the modest Haircst Moon I 


SONG. 

WRirnsf at tiic ace or rounTccx. 
I 

Softly, softly blow, ye breezes. 

Gently o'er ray Edwy fly I 
Lo! he slumbcis, sinrabers sweetly ; 
Softly, zeph) rs, pass him by ; 

My love IS asleep. 

He lies by the deep. 

All olong where the salt waves sigh. 


II. 

I have cover'd him with rushes 
Watcr.flag5, and branches dry. 
Edwy, long hax c been thy slumbers ; 
Edwy, Edwy, ope thine eye! 

My love is asleep. 

He lies by the deep. 

All along where the silt waves sigh. 

Ill 

Sftll he sleeps ; he will not waken ; 

Fastly dosed is his eye • 

Paler is his check, and chiller 
Than the icy moon on high. 
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A1n«! lie Is (lead, 

He ]in« clio'^c Ills (Icnth-bcd 
AH along where tlic salt wares sigli. 

IV. 

Is'il, is it so, my Edwy ? 

AYilI thy Flumhers ne\cr fl\ ? 

CouMst thou think 1 would siinivc thee? 
No, m> lo\c, thou bidU'st me die. 

Tlioii liidirst me seek 
Tliy deith.bcd bleak 
AU along where the ^alt wa\ cs sigh. 

V. 

1 will gently ki^s thy cold lipi:. 

On tiiy breast I’ll lay my licad. 

And the w'inds shall sing our denth-dirge. 
And our shroud tlio waters spread j 
TJic moon w Ul smile sw ect. 

And tlic wild wave will beat, 

Oh ! so softly o'er our lonely bed , 


THE SHIPWKECKED SOLlTAHY’S SONG 

TO Tlin MG1IT. 

Thou, spirit of the spangled night 1 
1 woo thee from the watch-tower high. 
Where thou dost sit to guide the bark 
Of lonely mariner. 

Tlie winds arc whistling o’er the W'olds, 

The distant main is moaning low; 

Come, let us sit and w*cavc a song— 

A melancholy song ! 

Sweet is the scented gale of mom. 

And sweet the noontide’s fen id beam. 

But sweeter far the solemn calm, 

That marks thy mournful reign. 
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I'te pass’d here many a lonely jear. 

And never human voice have heard; 

I’rc pass’d here many a lonely year 
A solitary man. 

And I hasH! linger’d In the shade. 

From sultry noon’s hot beams ; and I 
Ha\ c knelt before my ^vickcr door, 

To Sing m} cr'ning song 

And I have hail'd the grey mom high. 

On the blue mountain’s misty brow. 

And tried to tunc m> little reed 
To hymns of harmony 

Butncicr could 1 tunc mj reed, 

At mom, or noon, or cie, so si.cct. 

As 11 hen upon tlic ocean «horc 

I had’d thy star.bcain mild. 

The day^epring brings not Joy to me, 

Tlie moon it whispers not of peace ! 

But, oh ! when darkness robes the hcav’ns. 
My woes arc miK'd with Jo>. 

And then I talk, and often think 
ALnal voices answer me 3 
And, oh 1 I am not then alonc« 

A soUtarj man 

And when the blust’nng winter winds 
Howl in the woods that clothe my care 
T lay me on my lonely mat, 

And pleasant are my dreams 

And Taney gives me hack my wife 3 
And Tanci giics me back my child , 

She gives me back my little home. 

And all its placid Jo}s 
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Then Iiatcful U the xnommg Iiour, 

That calls me from t!ic dream of bliss 
To And myself still lone, and liear 

Tlic same dull sounds again : 

The deep-toned %\!nds, the moaning sea, 
Tlic fvhi^p'ring of the boding trees, 

The brook's eternal flow, and oft 

The condor's hollow scream. 
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CLIFTON GROVE.-^ 


DEDICATION 

To ll~T Grace the "Odehes^ af ’Devonshire^ the Soi* 
for'n;; tr^JIfg r^u^tuns of a icry youthful Muse 
atCf prrtntsftan^ t^idtcctcd bif her Grace's much 
o^ih^cd cad [^airful senantf 

Hrvn'V Kibre White. 

Jvc t.' z*»a - 


preface. 

The foIloTiinc attempt^ in Verse arc laid before (he 
Public wiUi extreme difTidcncc* The Autlior is very 
conscious that the juvenile cfbrts of a youth, nho 
has not received (lie polish of Academical dlsclpluic, 
and nho has been hut Eparingl} hlcsced \nth oppor* 
(unities for the prosecution of scholastic pursuits, 
must necessarily be defeeUxe m the accuracy and 
finished elegance ^rhich mark the works of the man 
irho has |u<3cd his life in the retirement of his 
study, fiimishins hi" mind i.ith images, and at the 
same time a*^taining the poncr of disposing those 
images to the best advantaga 

TliC unpremeditated cfihsions of a Boy, from his 
thiTtccnth >ear, employed, not in the acquisition of 
literary information, but in the more active husU 
ness of life, must not be expected to exhibit any 
considerable portion of the correctness of a Mrgil, 


* Tht<>, and the follovina reems, eae teinmlcd fiom die 
htile iVumi. which IleniT in 1S03( 
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or the vigorous compression of a Horaca Men arc 
not, I bc 1 ic\c, frequently known to bestow much 
labour on their amusements : and thece Poems were, 
most of them, written merely to 'beguile a leisure 
hour, or to fill up the languid intcrrals of studies of 
a severer nature. 

Httf TO oixcfc; ipytf ayetretu, Every one lovcs his 
own work,*' sajs the Stagjrile ; but it was no over- 
weening aflbetion of tins kind which induced this 
publication. Had the author relied on his own 
judgment only, lhc<e Poems would not, in all proba- 
bility, ever liavc seen the light. 

Perhaps it may be asked of him, what arc his r 
lives for this publication? He anss^ers^sir , 
these : TIic facilitation, through its means, of t 
studies which, from his earliest infancy, havr 
the principal objects of his ambition 3 and 
crease of the capacity to pursue those inclinatiuu 
which may one day place him in an honourable sta. 
tion in the scale of socictj*. 

Tlic principal Poem in tins little rollcction (Gif. 
ton Gro\ c) is, he fears, dcflclcnt in numbers and 
harmonious coherency of parts. It is, however, 
merely to be regardcil as a description of a noctur. 
nal ramble in that charming retreat, accompanied 
with such reflections as the scene naturally sug. 
gcstctl. It was ivrittcn twelve months ago, when 
the Author was in his sixteenth year:— The Mis- 
cellanies arc some of them the productions of a very 
early age. — Of the Odes, that ** To an early Fnm. 
rose** was written at thirteen — the others arc of a 
later date.— The Sonnets arc chiefly irregular j they 
have, perhaps, no other claim to that spccffic deno. 
roination, tlian that they consist only of fourteen 
lines. 

Snell arc the Poems towards which I entreat the 
lenity of the Public. The Critic will doubtless find 
in tlicm much to condemn $ he may likewise possl. 
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Wy discos cr eomcUungr to commend. I.ci liim scan 
tnr faults tntli an indulgent eye, end in the irorl: of 
that correction which I im itc, let him remember he 
is holding the Iron Mace of Criticism over the flimsj 
supcntructurcof a youth ofsc^cntccn, and, remem- 
bering that, may he forbeaT from crushing, by too 
much ngour, Che painted huttcrtly whose transient 
colours maj othcrwi'e be capable of afibrding a 
moment’s innocent 4.inuscmcnt 

H K. "VraiTE. 

%tnTi%cnAai. 


TO MT LYRE. 

AN ODE. 


1 . 

Tuou simpIcILyrc !— Tby music wild 
Has 5cr\'cd to charm tlic weary hour. 

And many a lonely night has *guiled, 

When even pain has own’d and smiled, 

Its ijscmating power. 

II. 

Yet, oh, my Lyre ! the busy crond 
WiU little heed thy simple tones : 

Them mightier minstrels harping loud 
Engros«f, — and tliou and I must shroud 
Where dark Oblivion ’thrones. 

in. 

No hand thy diapason o’er, 

Well skilPd, I throw ^rith sweep sublime; 
For me, no academic lore 
Has taught Uic solemn strain to pour, 

Or Inidd Uic polish'd rhymes 
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IV. 

Yet thou to sylvan tJicmc*; const soar; 

Thou know'fit to charm the ivoodland tram : 
Tlic nistic Mraiiis believe thy pou cr 
Can hush the wild uinds nhen thcf roar. 

And still the billouy main. 

V. 

These honours, E}rc, wo }ct may keep, 

1, 5liU iinknou n, may live w ith thee. 

And BCnllc zephyr’s wing mil sucep 
Thy solemn string, where low' 1 sleep. 

Beneath the alder tree. 

VI. 

This Utile dirge will please me more 
Than the full requiem's sw'clUng peal ; 

I'd rather than that crowds should sigh 
Tor me, tliat from some kindred eye 
The trickling tear should steak 

VII. 

Yet dear to mo the wreath of bay. 

Perhaps rom me debarr'd ; 

And dear to ino the cla< 5 ic zone. 

Which, snatch'd from ]caniing’& labour’d tlironc. 
Adorns the accepted bank 

VIII. 

And, oh ! if jet 'twcrc mine to dwell 
Where Cam or Isis wdnds along, 

Perchance, insinrcd with ardour cliastc, 

X yet might call the car of taste 
To listen to my song. 

IX. 

Oh ! then, my little friend, thy style 
I’d change to happier lays. 

Oh 1 then, the cloister’d glooms should smile. 
And through the long, the fretted aisle 
Should swell the note of praise. 
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Lo ! in the west, fast Hides the lingering light, 

And day’s last vestige Ulies its silent flight. 

No more is heard the ^voodman’s measured stroke. 
Winch, with the dawn, from ponder dingle broke; 
No more hoarse clamouring o’er the uplifted head. 
The crows assembling, seek their wind-rock’d bed , 
Still'd IS the lUlagc hum— the woodland sounds 
Hare ceas'd to echo o'er the deny grounds, 

And general silence reigns, Ea>c when belo>v. 

The murmuring Trent is scarcely hcanl to flow j 
And sa^c when, swung by 'nightcd rustic late. 

Oft, on its hinge, rebounds the jarring gate ; 

Or when (he slicep-bcU, in the distant vale, 
Rrcatlica its wild music on tlic downy gale. 

Now, when tile rustic wears the social smile. 
Released ftom day and its attendant toil. 

And draws his household round their evening fire. 
And tells the oft-toid talcs that net cr.' <rc ; 

Or where the town's blue turrets dimly rise. 

And manufacture taints the ambient skies. 

The iialc mechanic teas es the labouring loom 
The air-pent hold, the pestilential room. 

And rushes out, impatient to begin 
The stated course ofeustomar} sin ‘ 

Now, now my solitary tray I bend 
Where solemn grotes In awful state impend. 

And clifR, thatboldl} rise abotc the plain. 
Bespeak, blest Clifton 2 thy sublime domain. 

Here lonci} wandering o’er the sylvan bower, 

I come to pass the meditative hour , 

To bid awhile the strife of passion cease. 

And woo the calms of solitude and peace 
And oh I thou sicrcd Power, who rear'st on high 
Thy leafy throne where waving poplars sigh 1 
Genius of woodland shades 1 w hose mild control 
Steals with resistless witchery to the soul, 

M 
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Come \dtli tby ironted ardour, and inspire 
My glowing bosom with thy hallow'd fire. 

And thou too, Fancy, from thy starry sphere, 
WhcTO to the hymning orbs thou Icnd’st thine car, 
Ho thou descend, and bless my ravish’d sight. 
Veil’d in soft visions of serene delight. 

At thy command the gale that passes by 
Bears in its whispcrb mystic harmony. 

Thou wavest thy wand, and lo! what forms appear! 
On the dark cloud what giant shapes career! 

Tlic ghocts of Ossian skim the misty vale. 

And hosts of Sjlphids on the moon-beams saiL 

This gloomy alcove, darkling to the sight, 

Wliere meeting trees create eternal night j 
Save, when from 3 ondcr stream, the sunny ray. 
Reflected, gives a dubious gleam of day ; 

Recalls, endearing to my alter’d mind. 

Times, when beneath the boxen hedge reclined, 

I watch’d the lapw'ing to her clamorous brood; 

Or lured the robin to its scatter'd food; 

Or woke with song-the woodland echo wild. 

And at each gay response delighted smiled. 

How oft, when childhood threw its golden ray 
OC gav romance o’er e\etv liappy day. 

Here would 1 run, a visionary boy, 

When the hoarse tempest shook the vaulted sky. 
And, fancy-lcd, beheld the Almighty’s form 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm ; 

And heard, while awe congeal’d my inmost soul, 
His voice terrific m the thunders roll. 

With secret joy, I view’d with vivid glare 
The volley’d lightnings cleave the sullen air ; 

And, as the warring winds around reviled. 

With awful pleasure big, — I heard and smiled. 
Beloved remembrance ! ^ Memory which endears 
This silent spot to my advancmg years. 

Here dw'clls eternal peace, eternal rest ; 

In shades like these to live is to be blest 
While happiness evades the busy crowd. 

In rural coverts loves the maid to shroud. * 

And tliou too. Inspiration, whose wild flame 
Shoots with dcctrlc swiftness through the frame, 
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Thou here dost Io>c to sit ^\ith up>tum*d c}c, 

And listen to the stream that murmurs h}. 

The woods that wave, the grey on Ts silken flight, 
The mellow music of the listening night 
"'ingenial calms more nelcomc to my breast 
/ tian maddening joy in dazzling lustre drest. 

To heaven m} pra}crs, my daily prajers, I raise. 
That ye may bless m} unambitious days. 
Withdrawn, remote, from all the haunts of strife. 
May trace with me the lonly vale of life, 

And when her banner Death shall o'er me wave, 
l^fay keep y our peaceful vigils on my grav e 
1 ow as I rov e, W'hcre n ide the prospect grows, 

A livelier light upon my v ision flows 
No more abov c the embracing branches meet. 

No more the river gurgles at my feet, 

But seen deep, down the clifl^s impending side. 
Through hanging woods now gleams its silver tide 
Dim IS my upland path, — >acro«s the Green 
Fantastic shadows fling, vet oft between 
The chequer'd glooms, the moon her chaste ray sheds 
Where knots of blue-bells droop their graceful heads. 
And beds of violets blooming 'mid the trees. 

Load with waste fragrance the nocturnal breeze 

Say, why does Man, while to his opening sight 
Each shrub presents a source of chaste delight. 

And Nature bids for him her treasures flow. 

And gives to him alone his bliss to know,-* 

AYhy docs he pant for Vice’s deadly charms ^ 

Why clasp the syren Pleasure to his arms? 

And suck deep draughts of her v oluptuous breath. 
Though fraught with ruin, infamy, and death ^ 
Could he who thus to vile enjoyment clings, 

E^ow what calm joy from purer sources spnngs; 
Could he but feel how sw cct, how free from strife. 
The harmless pleasures of a harmless life ; 

No more his soul would pant for Joys impure. 

The deadly chalice would no more allure, 

But the sweet potion he was wont to sip. 

Would turn to poison on his conscious bp. " 

M2 
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W 

Fair Xattirci theci In nil thy vnncd chnrmSy 
X'nili \\ oiihl 1 d vp )ny arms ! 

Thme arc tlic ^v\ccli \\hich never, nocr ^atc, 
Tlilnc hUW remain through all the storms of fate 
Tiiough net for me '(tvrd Heaven's divine commaiiil 
To roll in acres of internal land, 

Yet still my lot ii blest, \;hilc 1 enjoy 
Tliuie opening beauties with a loser’s cya 

Happy i< he, is ho, Ihongh the cup of bliss 
Has ever «hunnM him when lie thought to iiss, 
\VIio, still in ahjrel |>ovcrty or |oin, 

Can count with pleiMirc sshat ^mall joss remain : 
Though sscre his sight coino>'d from zone to zone, 
I Ic w oulcl not niitl one spot of proiiiid his own. 

Yet AS he looks around, he cries w ith glee, 

ThC'C bounding pro^pect^ all were made for me: 
Tor me \ on was mg Helds tlicir burthen bear. 

For me } on labourer guides the sinning share, 
While linppy 1 in Idle ca^e recline, 

And mark the glorious ^i<ioti< as they shine, 
nus is ilic chirm, hy < iges oHcn told, 

Converting all it touches into gold. 

Content can <onth, where’er by fortune placed, 

CZan rear a garden in the desert wa<tc. 

How lo\rly, from this hill'ii sujicnDr height. 

Spreads tlie wide \ lew before iny straining sight 1 
O'er inan> n i aned mile of lengthening ground, 
ITcn to the hltie-ndgcd hlirs remotest bound, 

Hty hen Is borne; while o’er iny Iicid serene, 

Tlic silicr moon illumes the mUty scene; 

Now shining clear, now darkening in Uic glade. 

In nil the Eo(l i nricties of shade. 

Behind me, lo ! the peaceful hamlet lies, 

TJic drowsy god lias scal'd tlic cotter's e}C.s. 

No more, where late the social faggot blazed, 

The vacant peal rebounds, by little raised. 

But lock'd in silence, o'er Arion's * star 
Tlic slumbering Niglil rolls on her vehcr car: 

Thi comli'Uuion lKl|'hInuSt Kor autliodtj fur tkb ap- 
pcllaUcn, Tide Otid’s TaUi, ik si* llo. 
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Thechureh^bcll to1l5» dccp-soundingdown the gbdc, 
Tfio solemn hour for walking spectres model 
The simple ylough-bojv wakening ^Uh the sound, 
Listens aghast, and turns him startled round, 

T3)en stops his cars, and strives to dose his eyes. 
Lest at the sound some grisly ghost should nse. 
Now ceased the long, the monitory toll. 

Returning silence stagnates In the soul; 

Save when, disturb'd by dreams, with wild aillrjght. 
The dccp-mouth'd mostilTbajs the troubled night: 
Or where the village ale-house crowns the 'lalc^ 

The crecking sign-post nlitsUes to the gale, 

A little onward let me bend my way. 

Where the moss'd scat invites the tra\’cncr*s stay* 
That spot, oh I jet it is the verj same. 

That hawthorn gives it shade, and gave it name: 
There yet the primrose opes its earliest bloom. 
There yet the violet sheds its first pcrflimc, 

And in the branch that rears above the rest 
The robin unmolested builds its nest. 

*rwas here, when Hope, presiding o'er my breast. 

In vivid colours cry prospect drest ; 

'Twns here, reclining, 2 indulged her dreams, 

And lost the hour in visionary schemes. 

Here, as I press once more the ancient scat. 

Why, bland deceiver I not renew the cheat ® 

Say, can a few short jears this change achieve. 

That thy allusions can no more deceive ? 

Time's sombrous tints have every view o'erspread. 
And thou too, gay Seducer! art thou fled ^ 

Though vain (hy promise, and the suit severe. 

Yet thou could'st guile Misfortune of her tear. 

And oft thy smiles across life's gloomj iray 
Gould throw a gleam of transitory day. 

How gay, in youth, the flattering future seems I 
How sweet In manliood is the Infant's dreams 2 
The dire mistake too soon Is brought to light. 

And all is buried in redoubled night. 

Yet some can rise superior to their pam, 

And in their breasts the charmer Hope retain : 
While others, dead to feeling, can survey, 

Unmoved, their fairest prospects fade away : 

MS 
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But yet n few there bC| — too soon o’crcast! 

Who shrink unhapjiy from the ailvcrfcc Wa«t, 

And woo tlic h^^t bnjjht gleam, nhlcli breaks the 
gloom. 

To gdd the silent slumbers of the tomb. 

So in thcio shades the car]> primrose blows. 

Too FooM deceit eel b\ suns and melting snoi\5 • 

So falls untimely on the desert naste, 

It-* hlo'-soms w ithcring in the northern bla^L 

Now piesM hit e'er the upland heights display, 
Dmni the ftcep cliff I wind mj dc^iou5 way, 

Oft ron»ing, as the rustling pitli I beat, 

Tlic tiiniil hare from it^ accustom'ii seal. 

And, oh 1 how succt this wall, o'erhungwith nood, 
That winds the margin of tlic solemn flood! 

What rural objects &teal upon tbc sight! 

Wiiat riiting \ le^\F prolong the calm delight ! 

The lirooKlct braneinng from the siUcr Trent, 

The whUpenne hireh by every 7cph>r bent, 

The uoody ishind, and tlie naked mead, 

The lowly hut half hid m proven of leed, 

The niml wicket, and the niral «tile. 

And, frequent intcr>per'-ct], the woodman's pile. 
Aboie, below, where’er I turn my ejes, 

Bocks, waters, wooib, in grand luccession rise ; 
High up the dill the varied grm cs a«>ccnd, 

And mournful larches o'er the wn\c impend. 
Around, wdiat sounds, w*liat magic sounds, arise ! 
Wliat glimm'nnp scenes salute my ravishM ejes ! 
Soil sleep the winters on their pebbh bed, 

Tlic woods wave gently o'er my drooping head. 
And swelling slow^^^omos wafted on the wind, 

J^m Progiic'b note from distant copse behind. 

Still, every rising sound of calm^delight 
Stamps but the fL\itful silence of the night, 

Sa\ c when is heard, bctw'ccn cach.drcary rest, 
Di«cordnnt from her solitary nest. 

The owl, dull -screaming to the wandering moon ; 
Now riding, rloud.wrapt, near her highest noon, 

Or when the w*itd-cUick, Fouthcring, hither rides, 
And plunges Millcn in the sounding tides. 
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Ho^ oft, in'this scquestcrM spot, when youth 
Gave to each talo the holy force of truth, 

Have 1 long Ungci’d, \^hile the imlk-maiil sung 
The tzugic legend, till the woortlnnil rung ! 

That talc, so sadl ^vhlch, still to Memory dear. 
From Its eircet source can call the sacred tear. 

And (lulVd to rest stem Reason's harsh control) 
Steal its soft magic to the passive soul 
These hallow'd shadc5,»thcsc trees that vroo the 
wind, 

Recall its thlntest features to my mind. 

A hundred passing years, with march suhhmc. 
Have swept beneath the silent vv mg of time. 

Since, In yon hamldt's solitary shade, 

Rccluscly divclt the far-famed Chfton Slaid, 

TIic beauteous Mancancr % foe her each sworn 
Confest m private his peculiar pain. 

In secret sigli'd, a victim to despair, 

Kor dared to liopc to nin the peerless fair. 

No more tlic shepherd on the blooming mead 
Attuned to gaiety his artless reed , 

No more entwined the pansied wreath, to deck 
His favourite v/cthcr's unpolluted neck: 

But listless, by y on babbling stream reclined. 

He mix'd his sobbings with the passing wind. 
Bemoan’d his helpless love ; or, boldly bent. 

Far from, these smiling fields a rover went. 

O'er distant lands, in search otcase, to roam, 

A sclf-will'd exile from his native home. 

Yet not to all the maid espress'd disdain $ 

Her B VTCvi vs loved, nor loved the youth in vain. 
Full oft, low whispering o'er these arching boughs, 
The echoing vault responded to their vons. 

As here, deep hidden from the glare of day. 
Enamour'd oft, they took fbclr secret way* 

Yon bosky dingle, still the rustles name; 

*Twas there the blushing maid confbss'd her fiame : 
Hown yon green lane they oft were seen to hie, 
Yftien evening slumber'd on the western sky, 

H4 
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That blastwl >cw, that mouldering walnut bare. 
Each bears memento of tlic fated pair. 

One evo, when Autumn loaded every breeze 
%ViUi the fillcn honours of the mourning trees, 

The maiden waited at the accustom'd bower, 

And waited longbc\ond the appointed hour, 

Yet Bateman came not ; — o'er the woodland drear. 
Howling portentous, did the winds career- 
And bleak and di«Tnal on the leaflets woods, 

Tlie fitful rams rush'd down in sullen floods ; 

Tlic night was dark , as, now.and.thcn, the gale 
Pau^Cil for a moment, — Margaret listen'd, pale ; 
But through the covert to her .an\ious car, 

Ko rustling footstep spoke her lexer near. 

Strange fears now filled her breast, — she knew not 
why; 

She sigh’d, and Bateman's name was in each sigh. 
She hearsa noicc, — 'tis ho, — he comes at last; — 
Alas ! *twas but the gale xvhicli hurried past : 

But now* she hears a quickening footstep sound, 
Lightly it comes, and nearer docs it bound ; 

'Tis Bateman's self, — he sprines into her arms, 

'Tis he that cla«p«, and chides her xain alarms. 

•• Yet whj this silence ? — 1 have waited long. 

And the cold storm has } cll'd the trees among 
•• And now* thou'rt hero m> fears arc fled— j ct speak, 
•* does the salt tear moixten on thy check? 

** Say, what is wrong?"— Now, through a parting 
cloud. 

The pale moon peer'd from her tempestuous shroud. 
And Bateman'b face was seen : — ^'txxas deadly white. 
And sorrow seem'd to sicken in Ills sight 
Oh, speak, my lox e * " again the maid conjured ; 

•* "Why II thy Jicart in sullen woe immured?" 
Ilc'ralscd Iiis head, and thrice cssax'd to tell, 

*i*hricc from Ins Ups the unfinish'd accents fell; 
When thus at last reluctantly he broke 
Mis boding silence, and the maid bc<;pokc : 

Grieve not, my love, but ere the morn advance 
** 1 on these fields must cast my parting glance; 
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Tor tlircc long 7 cars, hy cruel fatc*s command, 

" 1 go to languish in a foreign land 

** O ^rgnret! omens dire have met my view } 

** Say> when iiir distant, \\ ilt thou bear me true ? 

” Should honours tempt thee, nnd should riches rco, 
" '\Vould*£t thou forget tliinc ardent vows to me, 
And, on the silken couch of ucaltli reclined, 

" Banish thy faithful Bateman from thy mind?*' 

“Oh I nh},'’ replies the maid, “ my laith thus 
“ proi e ® 

** Canst thou I ah, ennst thou, then, suspect m} lovc^ 
“ Hear me, just God ! if from m> traitorous iicart, 
'* M> Bateman’s fond remembrance e’er shall part, 
“ If, when he hail again his native shore, 

*' He finds his Margaret true to him no more, 

Maj fiends of hell, and every power of dread, 

“ Conjoin’d, then drag me from my perjured bed, 

“ And burl me headlong down tlic«c awful steeps, 
•• To find deserved death in }Qndcr deeps ! ” ♦ 

Tlius spake the maid, and flrom her finger drew 
A golden ring, and broke it quick in tw 0 } 

One half she in her lovclj bosom liidcs. 

The other, trembling, to her love confides. 

“ This hind the vow,’’ she said; “ this mystic charm 
“ No future recantation can disarm ; 

“ T2ic rite Mndictivc docs the fates invohc; 

“ No tears can mo\c it, no regrets di^isolvc " 

She ceased. The dcatb-hlrd gave a dismal cry. 
The rher moan'd, the wild gale whistled b). 

And once again the lady of the night 
Behind a lieav> cloud withdrew her light. 
Trembling she view’d these portents with dismay. 
But gently Bateman kiss'd her fears away : 

Yet still he felt conceal'd a secret smart, , 

Still melancholy bodmgs fill'd his heart. 

When to the distant land the youth was sped, 

A lonely life the moody maiden led. 
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Still would she trace each dear, each well-known 

Still by the moonlight to her lore would talk. 

And fancy, as she paced among the trees, 

She heard his whispers in the dying breeze. 

Thus two years glided on in silent grief; 

The third her bosom own’d the kind relief: 
Absence had cool’d her love, — the impoverish’d 

Was dwindling fast, when, lo ! the tempter came ; 
He offer'd wealth, and all the joys of life. 

And the weak maid became another’s wife ! 

Sis guilty months had mark’d the false one’s crime, 
"When Bateman hail'd once more his native clime. 
Sure of her constancy, elate he came. 

The lovely partner of his soul to claim ; 

Light was his heart, as up the well-known way 
He bent his steps — and all his thoughts were gay. 
Oh ! who can paint his agonizing throes, 

Wien on his car the fatal news arose ! 

Chill’d with amazement, — senseless with the blow, 
He stood a marble monument of woe ; 

Till call’d to all the horrors of despair, 

He smote his brow, and tore his horrent hair ; 

Tlien rush’d impetuous from the dreadful spot. 

And sought those scenes, (by memory ne’er forgot,) 
Those scenes, the witness of their growing flame. 
And now like witnesses of Margaret’s shame. 

’Twas night — he sought the river’s lonely shore. 
And traced again their former wanderings o’er. 
Kow on the bank in silent grief he stood. 

And gazed intently on the stealing flood. 

Death in his mien and madness in his eye. 

He watch’d the waters as they murmur’d by; 

Bade the base murderess triumph o’er his grave — 
Prepared to plunge into the whelming wave : 

Yet still he stood irresolutely bent. 

Religion sternly stay’d his rash intent. 

He knelt. — Cool play’d upon his cheek the wind. 
And fann’d the fever of his maddening mind ; 

The willows waved, the stream it siveetly swept. 
The paly moonbeam on its surface slept. 
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And all was peace ; — he fcItC 
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Then ivakcning -wUlc they sought the ravish’d bed. 
But, lo ! tile hapless JIargarct was fled ; 

And never more the weeping train were doom’d 
To view the false one, in the deeps entomb’d. 

The neighbouring rustics told that in the night 
They heard such scrcarasas froze them with affright ; 
And many an infant, at its mother’s breast. 
Started, dismay’d, from its unthinking rest. 

And even now, upon the heath forlorn. 

They show tlie path down which the fair was borne 
By the fell demon, to the yawning wave. 

Her own, and murder’d lover's mutual grave. 

Such is the talc, so tad, to memory dear, 

Which oft in youth has charm’d my listening ear, 
Tliat talc, which bade me find redoubled sweets 
In the drear silence of these dark retreats. 

And oven now, with melancholy power. 

Adds a now pleasure to the lonely hour. 

’Mid all the charms by magic nature given 
To this wild spot, this sublunary heaven. 

With double joy enthusiast Fancy loans 
On the attendant legend of the scenes. 

This sheds a fairy lustre on the floods. 

And breathes a mellower gloom upon the woods ; 
Tills, as the distant cataract swells around. 

Gives a romantic cadence to the sound; 

Tills, and the deep’ning glen, the alley green. 

The silver stream, with serigy tufts between. 

The massy rock, the wood.encorapass’d leas, 

TIic broom-clad islands, and the nodding trees, 

Tlio lengthening vista, and the present gloom. 

The verdant pathway b* ..thing waste perfume; 
These are thy charms, *he jos’S which these impart 
Bind thee, blest Clifton ! close around my heart. 
Dear Native Grove 1 where’er my devious track. 
To thee will Memory le.ad the wanderer back. 
Whether in Arno’s polish’d vales I stray. 

Or where “ Oswego’s sw.amp3” obstruct the day ; 

Or wander lone, where ’wilderlng and wide, 

The tumbling torrent laves St. GoUiard’s side 5 
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Or by obi Tejo’s classic margcnt muse, 

Or stand entranced winrPjrcncan views j 
Still, still to thee, where’er my footsteps roam, 

Jty heart shall point, and lead the svandcrer home. 

When Splendour oflhrs.and when Fame incites, . 
I’ll pause, and think of all thy dear delights, ' 

Ueject the boon, and, wearied with the change, 
Henounec the wish which first induced to range ; 
Turn to these scenes, these well known scenes once 

Trace once again old Trent’s romantic shore, 

And, tired with worlds, and all their busy ways, 

Here waste the little remnant of my days. 

But, if the Fates should this last wish deny. 

And doom me on some foreign shore to die ; 

Oh ! should it please the world's supernal King, 
That weltering waves my funeral dirge siiall sing j 
Or that my course should, on some de«ert strand, 
Lie stretch’d beneath the Simbom’s blasting band j 
Still, though unwept I find a stranger tomb, 

My sprite shall svander through this favourite gloom, 
Ride on the wind that sweeps the leafless grove, 

Sigh on the wood-blast of the dark alcove. 

Sit, a lorn spectre, on yon well-known grave. 

And mix its raoanings with the desert wave. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


GONDOLINE. 


The night it was still, and the moon it shone 
Serenely on the sea. 

And the waves at the foot of the rifled rock 
They murmur’d pleasantly. 
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AVhcn Gontloline ro,iin’d alonf; tlie sliorc, 

A inaiilcn full fair to llie siglit ; 

Thougli love had made bical: the rose on licr chccl:. 
And turn’d it to deadly white. 

Her tliouphts they mere drear, and the Eilent tear 
It fill’d her faint blue eye. 

As oft she heard, in Fancy’s car. 

Her Ilcrlrand’s dying sigli. 

Her Bertrand was the bravest youth 
or all our good King’s men. 

And lie was gone to the Holy Land 
To fight the Saracen. 

And many a month had pass’d away, 

And many a rolling year. 

But nothing the maid from Palestine 
Could of her lover hear. 

Full oft she vainly tried to pierce 
'riic Ocean’s misty face ; 

Full oft the thought her lover’s bark 
She on the w.avc could trace. 

And every night she placed a light 
In the high rock’s lonely toner. 

To guide her lover to the hand. 

Should the murky tempe.-t lotvcr. 

But now despair had seized her breast. 

And sunken in her eye : 

“ Oh ! tell me but if Bertrand live, 

" And I in pc.ace will die.” 

She wander’d o’er the lonely shore, 

The curlew scream’d above. 

She heard the scrc.am with a sickening heart 
Jluch boding of her love. 

Yet still she kept her lonely way. 

And this was all her cry, 

“ Oh 1 tell me but if Bertrand live, 

“ And 1 in peace shall dia” 
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Yet, still upheld by the secret chann, 
She kept upon her road. 


And now upon her frozen ear 
Mysterious sounds arose ; 

So, on the mountain’s piny top. 

The biustcrins north-wind blows. 


Then furious peals of laughter loud 

Were lieard with thundering sound. 
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She stood oppaVd ; yet still tlic charm 
Uplield her sinking soul ; 

Yet eacli bent knee the otlier smote, 

And cacli u ild eye did roll. 

And sucli a sight as she saw tliere. 

No mortal saw before. 

And sucli a siglit as .she saw there. 

No mortal sliall see more. 

A burning catddron stood in tile midst, 

Tile flame was (icrce and liigh. 

And all the cave so wide and long, 

Was plainly seen thereby. 

And round about the cauldron stout 
Twelve withered v.-itches stood : 

Their waists were bound with living snakes, 
And their hair was still' with blooil. 

Their Iiands were gory too ; and red 
And fiercely flamed their eyes : 

And they were muttering indistinct 
Their hellisli mjsteries. 

And suddenly they join’d their hands. 

And uttered a joyous cry. 

And round about the cauldron stout 
Tliey danced right merrily. 

And now they stopt ; and each prepared 
To tell what she had done. 

Since last the Lady of the night 
Her waning course had run. 

Behind a rock stood Gondoline, 

Thick weeds her face did veil. 

And she loan’d fearful forwarder. 

To hear the dreadful tale. 

The first arose : She said she’d seen 

Rare sport sinee the blind cat mew’d. 

She’d been to sea in a leaky sieve. 

And a jovial storm had brew’d. 



or orphan child 
and wept ; 

And, sweetly folded in her arms. 
The careless baby slept. 
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And she said, the father in his arms 
He held his sickly son. 

And his dying tliroes they fast arose. 

His pains were nearly done. 

And slie tlirottlcd the youtli witli her sinewy hands, 
And liis face grew deadly blue : 

And Iiis fatlier lie tore Ids thin grey hair. 

And kiss’d tlie livid hue. 

And tlien slie told, liow .she bored a Iiole 
In the hark, and it fill’d away: 

And 'twas rare to liear, how some did swear. 

And some did vow and pray. 

Tlio man and woman llieysoon were dead. 

Tile sailors tlieir strength did urge ; 

But tile billows that beat were their winding-sheet. 
And the winds sung their.funeral dirge. 

She throw the infant’s hair in the fire, 

Tlio red fiamo flamed high. 

And round about the cauldron stout 
They danced right merrily. 

Tile second liegan : She said she had done 
Tlie task that Queen Hec.at’ had set lier. 

And that tiio devil, the father of evil. 

Had never accomplish’d a better. 

She said, there was an aged woman. 

And she had a daughter fair, 

Wliose evil liabits fill’d her heart 
With misery and care. 

The daughter had a paramour, 

A wicked man w.as he. 

And oft the woman him against 
Did murmur grievously. 

And the hag had worked the daughter up 
To murder her old mother. 

That then she might seize on all her goods. 

And wanton with her lover. 
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And one night as the old w 
Was sick and m in bed, 
And pondering sorely on th 
Her wicked daughter h 
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Now Gondolinc, with fearful steps, 
Drew nearer to the flame. 

For much she dreaded now to hear ; 

Her hapless lover’s name. 

Tlie hag related then the sports 
Of that eventful daj-. 

When on the well-contested field 
Full fifteen thousand lay. 

She said that she in human gore 
Above the knee did wade. 

And that no tongue could tnily toll 
Tlie trick she there had play’d. 

There was a gallant-featured youth. 
Who like a hero fought; 

Ho kiss'd a bracelet on his wrist. 

And cverj’ danger sought 

And in a vassal’s garb disguised. 

Unto the knight she sues. 

And tells him she from Britain comes. 
And brings unwelcome news. 

Tliat three days ere she had embark’d. 
His love had given her hand 
Unto a wealthy Thane : —and thought 
Him dead in Holy l.and. 

And to have seen how he did writhe 
Wlicn this Iior tale she told, ’ 
It would have made a wizard’s blood 
Within his heart run cold. 

Then fierce he spurr’d his warrior steed. 
And sought the battle’s bed : 

And soon all mangled o’er with wounds. 
Ho on the cold turf bled. 

And from his smoking corse she tore 
His head, half clove in two ; 

She ceased, and from beneath her garb 
The bloody trophy drew. 
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LINES 

^VRITTEX ON- A SUR\nY OP THE ItCAVEXS, IX THE 
^lOn.MXC UEPORC DAY-IIREAK. 

Ye many twinkling stars, wlio yet do hold 
Your brilliant places in the sable vault 
Of night’s dominions ! — Planets, and central orbs 
Of other systems; — big as the burning sun 
■\Vliich lights this nether globe, — yet to our eye 
Small as the glow-worm’s lamp! — To you I raise 
My lowly orisons, while, all bewilder’d. 

My vision strays o’er your ethereal hosts ; 

Too vast, too boundless for our narrow mind. 
Warp’d with low prejudices, to unfold. 

And sagely comprehend. Thence higher soaring, 
Through ye I raise my solemn thoughts to Him, 
The mighty Founder of this wondrous maze. 

The great Creator! Him! w-ho now sublime. 
Wrapt in the solitary amplitude 
Of boundless space, above the rolling spheres 
Sits on his silent throne, and meditates. 

The angelic hosts, in their inferior Heaven, 

Hymn to the golden harps his praise sublime. 
Repeating loud, “ The Lord our God is great,” 

In varied harmonics. — Tlie glorious sounds 
Roll o’er the air serene — the iEolian spheres. 
Harping along their riewless boundaries. 

Catch the full note, and cry, “ The Lord is great,” 
Responding to the Seraphim. — O’er all. 

From orb to orb, to the remotest verge 
Of the created world, the sound is borne. 

Till the whole universe is full of Him. 

Oh 1 'tis this heavenly harmony which now 
In fancy strikes upon my listening car. 

And thrills my inmost soul. It bids me smile 
On the vain world, and all its bustling cares. 

And gives a shadowy glimpse of future bliss. 

Oh ! what is man, when at ambition’s height. 
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LINES, 

SUPrOSHD TO nc spokcx by a LOVEB at TUC Gu . . 
OF Ills MISTBESS. 

Occnsioncd hy a Siluation in a Romance. 

JUnv, tlic moon is sleeping on tlij' grave, ' 

And on the turf thy lover sad is kneeling, 

The big tear in his eye. — Sfary, awake. 

From thy dark Iiouse arise, and bless his sight 
On the p.Tle moonbeam gliding. Soft, and low,' 
Pour on the silver car of night thy tale, 

Tliy whisper’d tale of comfort and of love. 

To sooth thy Edward’s lorn, distracted soul, 

And cheer his breaking heart. — Come, as thou didst, 
Wlien o’er the barren moors the night-wind howl’d. 
And the deep thunders shook the ebon throne 
Of the startled night.— Oh ! then, as lone reclining, 
I listen’d sadly to the dismal storm, 

Thou on tlie lambent lightnings wild careering 
Didst strike my moody eye j — dead pale thou wert, 
Yet passing lovely. — Tliou didst smile upon me. 
And, oh ! tliy voice it rose so musical, 

Betwixt the hollow pauses of the storm, 

That at the sound the winds forgot to rave. 

And the stern demon of the tempest, charm’d. 
Sunk on liis rocking throne to still repose, 

Lock’d in the arms of silence. 

Spirit of her ! 

Sly only love ! — Oh ! now again arise. 

And let once more thine aery accents fall 
Soft on my listening car. The night is c.alm. 

The gloomy willows wave in sinking cadence 
With the stream that sweeps below. Divine!} 
swelling 

On the still air, the distant waterfall 
Mingles its melody ;— and, high above. 

The pensive emiiress of the solemn night. 

Fitful, emerging from the rapid clouds. 

Shows her cliaste face in the meridian sky. 



Ill solemn music, a funereal dirge 
Wild and most sorrowful. — Hi» check is pale ; 
The worm that plac’d upon thy youthful bloom, 
It canker'd green on hi'. — Nov lo-t he stands. 
The gho't of what he v..", and the cold dew 
Which bathes Ins aching temples gives sure omen 
Of speedy dissolution — Mary , soon 
Thy love will lay Ins pallid check to thine. 

And sweetly will he sleep with thee in death. 


MY STUDY. 

A Letter in /ludidraslic I me. 
You bid me, Ned, describe the place 
%\Ticrc I, one of the rhyming race. 

And wanton u ith the muse in glory. 

.Veil : figure to your senses straight, 
Upon the hon.e’s topmost height, 

A closet, just SIX feet hy four, 

With whitewash’d walls and plaster floor. 
So nobly large, ’tis scarcely able 
To admit a single chair and table ; 

And (lest the muse should die with cold) 
A smoky grate my fire to hold, 

N 
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So wondrous small, ’twould much it pose 
To melt the ice-drop on one’s nose j 
And yet so big, it covers o’er 
Full half the spacious room and more. 

A window vainly stuff’d about. 

To keep November’s breezes out. 

So crazy, that the panes proclaim 
That soon they mean to leave the frame. 

My furniture I sure may crack : — 

A broken chair without a back ; 

A table wanting just two legs. 

One end sustain’d by wooden pegs ; 

A desk — of that I am not fervent. 

The work of, Sir, your humble servant, 

(Who, though I say’t, am no such fumbler ;) 

A glass decanter and a tumbler. 

From which my night-parch’d throat I lave. 
Luxurious, with the limpid wave. 

A chest of drawers, in antique sections, 
AndSaw’d by me in all directions — 

So small. Sir, that whoever views ’em 
Swears nothing but a doll could use ’em. 

To these, if you will add a store 
Of oddities upon the floor, — 

A pair of globes, electric balls. 

Scales, quadrants, prisms, and cobbler’s awls. 
And crowds of books, on rotten shelves. 
Octavos, folios, quartos, twelves, — 

I think, dear Ned, you curious dog. 

You’ll have my earthly catalogue. 

But stay, — I nearly had left out 
My bellow'S destitute of snout ; 

And on the wails, — Good Heavens! why' there 
I’ve such a load of precious ware. 

Of heads, and coins, and silver medals. 

And organ works, and broken pedals, 

(For I was once a-building music, 

'Though soon of that employ I grew sick,) 

And skeletons of laws which shoot 
All out of one primordial root ; 
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:c3 


TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 

Mild oSipring ofn d.irk .nnd sullen sire ! 

Wlio'c modest form, so delicately tine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms. 

Anti cradled in the winds. 

Tiicc, when young Spring first question’d Winter’s 

And dared the sturdy blust’rcr to the fight, 

Thee on this b.ink he threw 
To mark his victory. 

In this low vale the promise of the year, 

Serene thou opene.'t to the nipping gale, 

Unnoticed and alone. 

Thy tender elegance. 

So virtue blooms, brought forth .amid the storms 

Of chill adversity : in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head. 

Obscure and unob'Ciweti ; 

Wiile cverj- blcarhinc breeze that on her blows, 

Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens lier to bear 
Serene the ills ol life. 
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SONNET 

SupirasKl tohiTC been addressed l)j a I’emalc Lnnatic to a I,3dj. 
L\dv, tliou tveepest for the Maniac’s woe;' 

And thou art fair, and thou, like me, art young : 

Thepaiipi with winch my wretclied heart is wning. 
I had a motlier once — a brother too — 

(Beneath you jew my father rests his head ;) 

I had a lover once, — and kind, and true ; 

But mother, brotlicr, loicr, all arc fled ! 

Yet, 111101100 the tear ivhich duns thy lovely eye? 

Oh ! gentle lady — not for me thus weep ; 

The green sod soon upon my breast will lie, 

And soft and sound will be my peaceful sleep. 

Go thou, and pluck the roses while they bloom — 
My hopes lie buried in the silent tomb. 


SONNET IV. 


Eo ! o’er the welkin the lempe-tuous clouds 
Successive fly, and the loiui-inpiiig wind 
Rocks the poor «c.a.bo> on the dripping shrouds, 
While the p.a!e pilot, o'er the helm reclined. 

Lists to the cliangefiil storm ; and .is he plies 
His wakeful task, he oft bethinks him sad, 

Of wife, and little home, and chubby lad. 

And the half-strangled tear bedews his eyes : ' 

1, on the deck, musing on themes forlorn. 

View the drear tempest, and the yawning deep. 
Nought dreading in the green se.Vs caves to sleep; 
For not for me shall wife or children mourn. 

And the wild winds will ring my funeral knell 
Sweetly as solemn pe.il of pious passing-bell. 


Si ThU Oiwlomin bail it-, rlw from an ctceint Sonnrt, " or- 
Lolft, and'piibhshctl in ibe atcnlhb ?Jirror. 




Of spirits howiing on tbcir stormy car 
TiVill often ring apialling. — I portend 
A dismal niglit — and on my wakcrul bed, 
Thouglits, Traveller, of thee, will fill my head, 
And Iiim who rides wherewinds and waves contend, 
And strues, rude cradled on the seas, to guide 
His lonely bark through the tempestuous tide. 


SONNET VI. 
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The Sonnet, by adorning witli a name 
Of that distinguish'd import, lays, though street. 
Yet not in magic texture taught to meet 
Of that so varied and peculiar frame. 

O think ! to vindicate its genuine praise 
Those it beseems, whose Lyre a favouring impulse 


SOXNET VII. 

Rccantatory, in reph to the foregoing el<^ant Admonition. 

Let the suhlimer muse, wlio, wrapt in night. 

Rides on the raven pennons of the storm, 

Or o’er the field, with purple havoc warm, 

Lashes her steeds, and sings along the fight — 

Let her, whom more ferocious strains delight, 
Disdain the plaintive Sonnet’s little form, 

And scorn to its wild cadence to conform 
The impetuous tenour of her hardy flight. 

But me, far lowest of the sylvan train, 
tVho wake the wood-nymphs from the forest shade 
With wildest song ; — Me, much behoves thy aid 
Of mingled melody, to grace my strain, 

.\nd give it power to please, as soft it fiows 
Tlirough the smooth murmurs of thy frequent close. 


SOXNET VIII. 

On hearing the Sounds of an -Eolian Harp. 

So ravishingly soft upon the tide 
Of the infuriate gust it did career. 

It might have sooth’d its rugged charioteer, 
-A.nd sunk him to a zephyr: — then it died, 
Jlelting in melody ; — and I descried. 

Borne to some wizard stream, the form appear 
Of druid sage, who on the far-olT car 
Pour’d his lone song, to which the surge replied : 
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Or thought I hoard the haples's pilgrim’s knoll, 
Lost in some wild enchanted forest’s bounds, 

By unseen beings sung ; or are these sounds 
Such, as ’tis said, at night are knoim to swell 
By startled shepherd on the lonely heath. 
Keeping his night-watch sad, portending death ’ 


SONNET IX. 


WiiAT art thou,MioiiTY Oax? and where thyseat’ 



Who glows through alt the fields of boundless space. 


A BALLAD. 

Bn hush’d, be hush’d, ye bitter winds ; 

Ye pelting rains, a little rest; 

Lie still, lie still, ye busy thoughts. 

That wring svith grief my aching breast. 






I cannot boar thy sobs to sec : 
Harsh is thy father, little one. 
And never will he shelter tliee. 


Oh, that I were but in my grave. 

And winds were piping o’er me loud, 
And thou, my poor, my orphan babe. 
Were nestling in thy mother’s shroud ! 


THE LULLABY 

or A rCMAtn convict to her cim.n, the night 

PREMOES TO EXECUTION. 

Sleep, Baby mine*, enUcrchieft on my bosom ; 

Thy cries they pierce again my bleeding breast : 
Sleep, baby mine, not long thou ’It have a mother 
To lull thee fondly in her arms to rest. 


Baby, why dost thou keep this s,ad complaining'.’ 

Long from mine eyes have kindly slumbers fled : 
Hush, hush, my b.abe, the night is quickly waning. 




POEMS 
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An-l often bears with sudden swell 
Tile sbi;n\ reck’d sailor’s funeral knell, 
l.y the siiirits sung, who keep 
Their night-watch on the treacherous deep, 
-\nd guide the wakeful helmsman’s eye 
To Helice in northern sky : 

And there upon the rock inclined, 

With mighty visions fill’st the mind, 

Sucli as hound in magic spell 
Him » who grasp’d tlie gates of Hell, 

And bursting Pluto’s dark domain. 

Held to the day the terrors of liis reign. 

Cionius of Horror and romantic awe! 

Whose eye explores the secrets of the deep, 
Whose power can bid the rebel fluids creep. 

Can force the inmost soul to own its law; 

Who shall now, subhmest spirit. 

Who shall now thy wand inherit, 

I'rom him + thy darling child who best 
Thy shuddering images e-xprest ? 

Sullen of .soul, and stern and proud. 

His gloomy spirit spurn’d the crowd. 

And now he lajs his aching head 
In the d.-.ri. mansion of the silent dead. 

Mighty magician ! long thy wand has lain 
Buried beneath the unfathomable deep ; 

And, oh ! for ever must its eflbrts sleep ? 

May none the mystic sceptre e’er regain ? 

Oh yes, ’tis liis !— Thy other son ; 

He throws tliy dark-wrought tunic on, 

I'uesslin waves thy wand, — again they rise. 
Again thy wildcring forms salute our ravish’d eyes. 
Him didst thou cradle on the dizzy steep, 

Where round his head .the volley’d lightnings 

And the loud winds that round his pillow rung. 
Woo’d the stern infant to the arms of sleep. 
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Tlic Poet dreams ; — Tlie shadow flies. 
And faiiitin;; fast its image dies. 

But, lo ! the Painter’s magic force 
Arrests tlie pliantom’s fleeting course ; 
It lives — it lives — the canvass glows. 
And tenfold vigour o’er it flows. 

Tlie Bard beholds the work achiev’d. 

And as ho see- the shadow rise 
Sublime before his wandering eyes, 
•Starts at the image Ins own mind conceiv’d. 


ODE, 

ADDnCSSCD TO THE EAHL OP CARLISLE, K. C. 


Retireo, remote from human noise, 

A humble Poet dwelt serene; 

His lot was lowly, yet his joys 
Were manifold, I ween. 

He laid him by the brawling brook 
At eventide to rumin.ate. 

He w.itc!i’d the swallow skimming round, 
And mused, in reverie profound. 

On wayward man’s unhappy state, 

And ponder’d much, and paused on deeds of 
cient date. 


n. 1. 

“ Oh, ’twas not always thus,” he cried ; 

“ Tlicrc was a time when Genius claim’d 
Respect from even towering Pride, 

Nor hung her head ashamed : 

But now to Wealth alone we bow ; 

Tlie titled and the rich alone 
Are honour'd, while meek Merit pines. 

On Penury’s wretched couch reclines. 
Unheeded in his dying moan. 

As overwhelm’d witli want and woe, he sinks i: 
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Again on futile liopc to rest. 

An unsubstantial prop at best. 

And not to know one swallow makes no summer ! 
All ! soon he’ll find the brilliant gleam, 
Which flash’d across the hemisphere, 
Illumining the darkness there, 

Was but a single solitary beam. 

While all around remain’d in custom’d night. 

Still leaden Ignorance reigns serene, 

In.the false court’s delusive height ; 

And only one Carlisle is seen. 

To illume the heavy gloom with pure and steadv 
liglit. 


DESCRIPTION OF A SUMMER’S EVE. 

Down the sultry arc of day 
The burning wheels have urged their way, 
And CSC along the western skies 
Sprc.ads her intermingling dyes. 

Down the deep, the miry lane, 

Crceking comes the empty wain. 

And drii er on the sliafl-liorsc sits. 

Whistling now .■ind then by fits ; 

And oft, with his .accustom’d call. 

Urging on the sluggish Ball. 

The barn is still, the master’s gone. 

And thresher puts his jacket on. 

While Dick, upon the ladder tall. 

Nails tlie dead kite to the wall. 

Here comes shepherd J.ack at hast. 

He has penn’d the sheep-cote fast; 

For 'twas but two nights before, 

A iamb was eaten on the moor : 

His empty wallet Itovcr carries. 

Now for Jack, when near home, tarries. 

With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the horse-trough be not dry. 




Had reel’d — tlicn liasten all to bed. 

The mistress secs that lazy Kate 
The happmg.coa! on kitchen grate 
Has laid — ivhilo master goes throughout, 
Sees shutters fast, the mastilT out. 

The candles safe, the he.irths all clear. 
And nought from thieves or fire to fear : 
Tlien both to bed together creep. 

And join the general troop of sleep. 


TO CONTEMPLATION. 
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While in Hie caslle’fi mouldering tower. 
Tile hooting owl is heard to pour 
Her melancholy song, and scare 
Dull Silence brooding in the air, 

Sleanu’hile her dusk and slumbering car, 
Ulack-suitcd Night drives on from far. 

And Cynthia, ’merging from her rear. 
Arrests the waxing darkness drear. 

And summons to her silent call. 

Sweeping in their airy pall, 

Tlie unshrived ghosts in fairy trance. 

To join her moonshine morrice-dance : 
While around the mystic ring 
Tile shadowy shapes clastic spring ; 

Then with a passing shriek they fly. 

Wrapt in mists, along tlie sky. 

And oft arc by the shepherd seen. 

In his lone night-watch on the green. 

Then, hermit, let us turn our feet 
To the low abbey’s still retreat. 

Embower’d in Hie distant glen, 

Far from the haunts of liusy men ; 

Where, as we sit upon the tomb. 

The glow-worm’s light may gild the gloom. 
And show to Fancy’s saddest eye 
Where some lost hero’s aslies lie. 

And oil, as tlirongh the mould’ring arch. 
With ivy fill’d and weeping larch. 

The iiiglit-galc whispers sadly clear. 
Speaking drear things to Fancy’s ear. 

We’ll hold communion with the shade 
Of some deep-wailing ruin’d maid — 

Or call the ghost of Spenser down. 

To tell of woe and Fortune’s frown, 

-And bid us cast the eye of hope 
Beyond this bad world’s narrow scope. 

Or if these joys, to us denied. 

To linger by the forest’s side. 

Or in the meadow, or the wood. 

Or by the lone romantic flood ; 
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Where Robin Hood, the outlaw bold, 

Was u-ont his sylvan courts to hold; 

And there, as musing deep I lay. 

Would steal my little soul away. 

And all my pictures represent 
Of siege and solemn tournament ; 

Or bear me to the magie scene. 

Where, clad in greaves and gaberdine. 

The warrior knight of chivalry 
Made many a fierce enchanter flee, 

And bore the high-born dame away, 
liong held the fell magician’s prey ; 

Or oft would tell the shudd’ring tale 
Of murders, and of goblins pale 
Haunting the guilty baron’s side, 

(Whoso floors with secret blood were dyed,) 
Which o’er the vaulted corridor. 

On stormy nights, was heard to roar 
By old domestic, waken’d svido 
By tile angry winds that chide; 

Or else the mjstic tale would tell, 

Of Greenslecve, or of Bluc-Bcard fell. 


THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 


On ! yonder is the well-known spot. 

My dear, my long-lost native home ! 

Oh ! welcome is yon little cot. 

Where 1 shall rest, no more to roam ! 

Oh ! I have travell’d far and wide. 

O’er many a distant foreign land ; 

Each place, each province I have tried. 
And sung .and danced my saraband. 

But all their ch.arms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

II. 

Of distant climes the false report 
Allured me from my native land ; 

It bade me rove — my sole support 
Jfy cymbals and my saraband. 



To steal 


tart from yonder vale 


LINES 

Written ImpromptM, on reading the foltowinR pasw'C In Mr. 
Capel l/sfrl'a l>cauiir(i1 and mterestinR Preface to Nathaniel 
nioomlleUVa Pocm<,^j»Kt ptibUshcd. — ” It has a mixture of 
clo-e. 1 could base tvUhctU .as 1 base <ald in a short note*, 
the conclusion h^id l«?en othertthe. The sours of life less 
ollead rajr ta»tc than its streets dcli:;ht it.** 


Go to the rnglng sc: 
Bid the wild lawless 
Preach to the storm 


, and say, “ Be still ! ” 
winds obey thy will ; 
and reason with despair 
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Abide with him whom Penurj-’s charms control, . 

And bind the rising yearnings of his soul, 

Survey Iiis slcepiess couch, and, standing there. 

Tell the poor pallid wretch that life is fair ! 

Press thou the lonely pillow of his head. 

And ask why sleep his languid eyes has fled : 

Mark his dew’d temples, and his half-shut eye, 

His trembling nostrils, and his deep-drawn sigh, 

His muttering mouth contorted with despair, 

And ask if Genius could inhabit there. 

Oh, yes ! that sunken eye with fire once gleam’d. 
And rays of light from its full circlet stream’d ; 

But now Neglect has stung him to the core. 

And Hope’s wild raptures thrill his breast no more ; 
Domestic anguish winds his vitals round, 

And added Grief compels him to the ground. 

Lo ! o’er liis manly form, decay’d and wan. 

The shades of death with gradual steps steal on ; 
And the pale mother, pining to decay. 

Weeps for her boy her wretched life away. 

Go, child of Fortune! to his early grave. 

Where o’er his licad obscure the rank weeds wave; 
Behold the heart-wrung p.arent kry her liead 
On the cold turf, and ask to share his bed. 

Go, child of Fortune ! take thy lesson there. 

And tell us then that life is wonilroiisfair! 

Yet, Lolft, in thee, whose hand is still stretch’d forth, 
T’encourage genius, and to foster worth ; 

On thee, the unhiippy’s firm, unfailing friend, 

’Tis just that every biessing should descend; 

’Tis just that life to thee should only show 
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And hurl one’s soul untimely to the shades. 

Lost in the gaping gulf of blank oblivion. 

Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry ? 
Oh ! none ; — another busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in the interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sink. 

As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London : — Some short bustle’s caused, 

A few enquiries, and the crowds close in. 

And all’s forgotten. — On my grassy grave 
The men of future times will careless tread. 

And read my name upon the sculptured stone ; 
Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears. 

Recall my vanish’d memory. — I did hope 
For better things 1 — I hoped I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige j — Fate decrees 
It shall be otherwise, and I submit. 

Henceforth, O world, no more of thy desires ! 

No more of Hope ! the wanton vagrant Hope 1 
I abjure all, — Now other cares engross me. 

And my tired soul, with emulative haste, 

Looks to its God, and prunes its wings for Heaven. 


PASTORAL SONG. 

Come, Anna! come; the morning dawns. 
Faint streaks of radiance tinge the skies : 
Come, let us seek the dewy lawns. 

And watch the early lark arise ; 

While nature, clad in vesture gay. 
Hails the loved return of day. 

Our flocks, that nip the scanty blade 
Upon the moor, shall seek the vale ; 

And then, secure beneath the shade 
AVe’ll listen to the throstle’s tale ; 

And watch the silver clouds above. 

As o’er the azure vault they rove. 







Bloomheld, thy happ 
Ensures continuance t 





Cast a much moaning glance upon the scene, 

And raise my mournful cje to Heaven, and weep. 


ODE TO THOUGHT. 

WniTTE-V AT MID.VIOHT. 

I. 

He.sce away, vindictive Thought! 

Thy pictures are of pain"; 

The visions through thy dark eye caught. 

They with no gentle charms ate fraught. 

So pr'ythee back again, 

I would not weep. 

Then why, thou busy foe, with me thy vigils keep ? 


Why dost o’er bed and couch recline? 

Is this thj new delight ? 

To keep thy sentry through the mine. 

The dark vault of the night : 

■Tis thine to die. 

While o’er the eye 

The dews of slumber press, and waking sorrows fly. 
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III. 

Go thou, and bide with liim who guides 
His hark tlirougli lonely seas; 

And as reclining on his helm. 

Sadly lie marks the starry realm. 

To him thou may’st bring ease ; 

But thou to me 
Art misery. 

So pr’ythec, pr’ytliec, plume thy v/ings, and from 
my pilloiv flee. 

IV. 

.\nd. Memory, pray, what art thou 
Art tliou of pleasure born ? 

Docs bliss untainted from thee flow ? 

The roac that gems thy pensive brow. 

Is it without a thorn ? 

With all thy smiles. 

And witching wiles. 

Yet not iinfreqiient bitterness thy mournful sway 
defiles. 

V. 

The drowsy night-watch has forgot 
To call the solemn hour ; 

Lull'd by the winds, he slumbers deep. 

While I in vain, capricious Sleep, 

Invoke thy tardy power; 

And restless lie. 

With unclosed eye, 

.And count the tedious hours as slow they minute 
by. 


GENIUS. 


* 1 . 1 , 

YIany tberc be, who, through the vale of life, 
With velvet pace, unnoticed, softly go. 
While jarring Discord’s inharmonious strife 
Awakes them not to woe. 
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For liim awaits no balmy sloop. 

He wakes all night, and wakes to weep ; 

Or by his lonely lamp he sits 

At solemn midnight, when the peasant sleeps, 
In feverish study, and in moody fits 
His mournful vigils keeps. 

II. 2. 

And, oh ! for what consumes his watehful oil? 

For what does thus he waste life’s fleeting 

Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil, 

’Tis for untimely death. 

I/) 1 where dejected pale he lies, 

Despair depicted in his eyes. 

Ho feels tlio vital flame decrease. 

Ho sees the grave wido-yawning for its prey, 
Without a friend to soothe his soul to peace. 

And clieer the expiring ray. 

III. 2. 

By Sulmo’s bard of mournful fame, 

By gentle Otway’s magic name. 

By Iiim, tile youth, who smiled at death, 

.And rashly dared to stop his vital breath. 

Will I thy pangs proclaim ; 

For still to misery closely thou’rt allied. 

Though gaudy pageants glitter by thy side, 

And far-resounding Fame. 

What though to thee the dazaled millions bow, 
.Vnd to thy posthumous merit bend them low j 
Though unto thee the monarch looks with awe. 
And thou at thy flash’d car dost nations draw. 
Yet, ah ! unseen, behind thee fly 

Corroding Anguish, soul-subduing Pain, 

.\nd Discontent, that clouds the fairest sky : 

A melancholy train. 

Yes, Gcnius.I thee a thousand cares await. 
Mocking thy derided state : 

Thee chill Adversity will still attend. 

Before whose face flics fast the summer’s friend. 
And leaves thee all forlorn ; 
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Oft I’ve bclield thee, in the glow of youth, 

Hid ’ncath the blushing roses which thcrebloom’d, 
And ilropt a tear ; for then thy cankering tooth 
I knew would never stay, till, all consumed. 

In the cold vault of dcatli he were entomb’d. 

Rut, oh ! what sorrow did I feel, as, swift. 

Insidious ravager, I saw thee fly 
Tlirongli fair Lucina’s breast of whitest snow. 
Preparing swift her passage to the sky. 

Though still intelligence beam’d in the glance, 

Tlie liquid lustre of her fine blue eye ; 

Yet soon did languid listicssness advance. 

And soon she calmly sunk in death’s repugnant 
trance. 

El en when her end was swiftly drawing near, 

And dissolution hover’d o’er her head : 

El on then so beauteous did her form appear, 

Tliat none who saw her but admiring said. 

Sure so much be.auty never could be dead. 

Yet tlic dark lash of her expressive eye, 

Rent lowly down upon the languid 


I n \\ c a wish, and near my heart 
Tliat wish lies buried : 

To keep it there’s a foolish part. 
For, oh ! it must not be. 

It must not, must not be. 


Why, my fond heart, why beat’st thou so ? 

The dream is fair to see — 

Rut, bid the lovely flatterer go; 

It must not, must not be. 

Oh, no ! it must not be. 



Yet still, mysterious on Ills fever’d brain 
The deep impressions of his woes remain : 

He thinks she weeps. — “ And why, my love, so 
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And ray low chimney owns no cheering voice 
Of friendly converse ; yet not comfortless 
Is my long evening, nor devoid of thoughts 
To cheat the silent hours upon their way. 

There are, who in this dark and fearful night. 
Houseless, and cold of heart, are forced to bide 
These beating snows, and keen relentless winds — 
Wayfaring men, or wanderers svhom no home 
Awaits, nor rest from travel, save the inn 
Where all the journcyers of mortal life 
Lie down at last to sleep. Yet some there be 
Who merit not to sufler. — Infancy, 

And sinew-slirinking age are not exempt 
From penury’s severest, deadliest gripe. 

Oh, it doth chill the eddying heart’s blood to see 
The guileless cheek of infancy turn’d blue 
With the keen cold. — Lo, where the baby hangs 
On his wan parent’s hand ; his shiv’ring skin 
Half bare, and opening to the biting gale. 

Poor shiv’rer, to his mother lie upturns 
A moaning look in silence! then he casts 
Askance, upon the howling waste before, 

A mournful glance upon the forward way — 

But all lies dreary, and cold as hope 
In his forsaken breast. 


Behold the shepherd boy, who homeward tends, 
Finish’d his daily labour. — O’er the path,' 

Deep overhung with herbage, does he stroll 
With pace irregular : by fils he runs. 

Then sudden stops with vacant countenance,_ 
And picks the pungent herb, or on the stile 
Listlessly sits and twines tlie reedy whip. 

And carols blithe bis short and simple song. 
Thrice hajipy idler ! — thou hast never known 
Refinement’s piercing pang; thy joys are small. 
Yet are they unalloy’d with bitter thought 
And after misery. — As I behold 
Thy placid, artless countenance, I feel 
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Snell was, riacidio, thy divine employ, 

Ere thou wort borne to some sublimer sphere 
By death’s mild angel. 


Wunne yonder ivoods in gloomy pomp arise. 
Embower’d, remote, a lowly cottage lies j 
Before the door a garden spreads, where blows, 
Now wild, once cultivate, the brier rose j 
Though choked with weeds, the lily there will peer. 
And early primrose hail the nascent year ; 

There to the walls did jess’mine wreaths attach. 
And many a sparrow twitter’d in the thatch, 

While in the woods that wave their heads on high 
The stock.dovo warbled murmuring harmony. 


There, buried in retirement, dwelt a sage, 
Whose reverent locks bespoke him far in age ; 
.Silent he was, and solemn was his mien. 




KIRKE WHITE. 






TO A FRIEND. 

To you these pensivc.lines I fondly send. 

Far distant now, ray brother, and ray friend. 

If, 'mid the novel scope, thou yet art free 
To give one silent, museful hour to me. 

Turn from the world, and fancy, whisp'ring near, 
Tliou hoar’st tlio voice thou once did’st love to hoar 
Can time and space, howe’er with anguish fraught. 




HEMRY KIRKE '' 
Sweet to behold the silent haml 


But sweeter far 
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Mild vesper, favourite of the Faphiaii Queen, 
Whoso lucid lamp on evening’s twilight zone 
Sheds a soft lustre o’er the gloom serene. 

Only by Cynthia’s silver beam outshone : 

Thee I invoke to point my lonely way 

O'er these wild wastes, to where my lover bides ; 

For thou alone canst lend thy friendly ray. 

Now the bright moon toward the ocean glides. 
No midnight murderer asks thy guilty aid. 

No nightly robber ***** 

I am alone, by silly love betray’d. 

To woo the star of Venus * * * 


In every clime, from Lapland to Japan, 

This truth’s confost, — That man’s worst foe is man. 
Tlie rav’ning tribes, that crowd the sultry zone. 
Prey on all kinds and colours but their own ; 

Lion with lion herds, and pard with pard. 

Instinct’s hrst law their covenant and guard. 

But man alone, the lord of ev’ry clime, 

Wliose post is godlike, and whose pou ers sublime, — 
Man, at whose birth the Almighty hand stood still. 
Pleased with the last great ellbrt of his will — 

Man, man alone, no temant of the wood. 

Preys on his kind, and laps his brother’s blood; 

His fellow leads where bidden pit-falls lie. 

And drinks with ecstasy his dying sigh. 


ODE TO LIBERTY. 

Hence to thy darkest shades, dire Slavery, hence .' 
Thine icy touch can freeze. 

Swift as the Polar breeze, 

Tlio proud defying port of human sense. 

Hence to thine Indian cave. 

To where the tall canes whisper o’er thy rest. 

Like the murmuring wave 
Swept by the dank wing of the rapid west ; . 
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Ill-fated Gaul ! ambitious grasp 
Bids thee again in slavery gasp: 

Again the dungeon walls resound 
The hopeless shriek, the groan prolound. 
But, lo ! in yonder happy skies 
Helvetia’s airy mountains rise ; 

And, oh ! on her tall cliffs reclined. 

Gay Fancy, whispering lo the mind. 

As tile wild herdsman’s call is heard. 
Tells me that she, o’er all preferr’d. 

In every clime, in every zone. 

Is Liberty’s divines! throne. 

Yet whence that sigh ? O goddess, say. 
Has the tyrant’s thirsty sway 
Dared profane the sacred seat. 

Thy long high-favour'd, best retreat ? 

It has! it has! away, away. 

To where the green isles woo the day, 
Where thou art still supreme, and where 
Thy plans fill the floating air. 


Who is it leads the planets on their dance — 

The mighty sisterhood? Who is it strikes 
The harp of universal harmony? 

Hark! ’tis the voice of planets on their dance. 
Led by the arch-contriver. Beautiful 
The harmony of order ! How they sing : 

The regulated orbs, upon their path 
Through the wide trackless ether, sing as though 
A syren sat upon each glitt’ring gem. 

And made fair music — such as mortal hand 
Ne’er raised on the responding chords ; more like 
The mystic melody that oft the bard 
Hears in the strings of the suspended harp. 
Touch’d by some unknown beings that reside 
In evening breezes, or, at dead of night. 

Wake in the long, shrill pauses of the wind. 



the dead of night 
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Thou mighty Nile ! and thou receding main, 

How peacefully ye rest upon your shores. 

Tainted no more, as when from Cairo’s towers 
Roil’d the swoln corse, by plague! the monster! 
slain. 

Far as the eye can sec around. 

Upon the solitude of waters wide. 

There is no sight save of the restless tide — 
Save of the winds and waves, there is no sound. 

' Egiiici,' sieeps, her sons in silence sleep! 

. '-fattf ...nd, upon thy rest they come — 

Th’ invader, and his host. Behold the deep 
Boars on her farthest verge a dusky gloom — 

And now they rise, the masted forests rise. 

And gallants, through the foam, their way tlioy 
make. 

Stern Genius of the Memphian shores, awake— 

, The foeman in thy inmost harbour lies, 

And ruin o’er thy land with brooding pennon flics. 


Ghosts of the dead, in grim array, 

Surround the tyrant’s nightly bed ! 

And in the still, distinctly say, 

I by thy trcach’ry bled. 

And I, and I, ten thousands cry; 

From Jaffa’s plains, from Egypt’s sands. 
They come, they raise the chorus high. 

And whirl around in shrieking bands. 
Loud, and more loud the clamours rise, 

“ Lo ! there the traitor ! murderer ! lies.” 
He murder’d me, he murder’d thee ; 

And now his bed his rack shall be. 

As when a thousand torrents roar, 

Around his head their yells they pour: 

The sweat-drops start, convulsion’s hand 
Binds every nerve in iron band. 




But liorrors still the tyrant’s soul alarm, 

And ever and anon, serenely clear. 

Have mercy, mercy. Heaven ! strikes on dull mid. 


ODE 
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Foul midnight only hcars^ and shudders at the 

But justice yet shall lift her arm on high. 

And Bourbon’s blood no more ask vengeance from 


SONNETS. 


TO CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ. 

LoFfT, unto thee one tributary song 
The simple Muse, admiring, fain would bring; 
She longs to lisp thee to the listening throng, 

And with thy name to bid the woodlands ring. 
Fain would she blazon all thy virtues forth. 

Thy warm philanthropy, thy justice mild ; 

Would say how thou didst foster kindred worth. 
And to thy bosom snatch’d Misfortune’s child : 
Firm she would paint thee, with becoming zeal. 
Upright, and learned, as thePylian sire ; 

Would say how sweetly thou could’st sweep the 
lyre. 

And show thy labours for the public weal : 

Ten thousand virtues tell with joys supreme ; 

But, ah ! she shrinks abash’d before the arduous 


TO THE MOON. 

WRITTE?.' IN' NOVEMBER. 

Sublime, emerging from the misty verge 
Of the horizon dim, thee. Moon, I hail. 

As, sweeping o’er the leafless grove, the gale 
Seems to repeat the year’s funereal dirge. 
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Wliilc in my cars the liowls of fairies ring. 

And melancholy wastes the vital fire? 

Away with tliouglits like these — To some lone cave 
AVIiere liowls the shrill blast, and where swceiis 
the wave. 

Direct my steps ; there, in the lonely drear. 

I’ll sit remote from worldly noi«e, and muse. 

Till through my soul shall Peace her balm infuse, 
And whisper sounds of comfort in mine car. 


Pooii little one ! most bitterly did pain. 

And life’s worst ills, assail thine early ago ! 

And quickly tirctl with this rough iiilgrimage. 

Thy wearied spirit did its heaven regain. 

moaning and sickly, on the l.ap of life 

Tliou laid'st thine aching bead, and thou didst sigh 

A little while, ere to its kindred sky 

Thy soul return’d, to taste no more of strife ! 

Tliy lot was hai)py, little sojourner ! 

Thou had’st no mother to direct thy w.iys ; 

And fortune frown’d most darkly on thy days, 

Shoit as they svcrc. Now, far from the low stir 
Of this dim spot, in hc.ivcn thou dost repose. 

And look’at, and smilcst on this world’s transient 


'i'O DECEMBER. 

D.tui; visaged visitor, who comest here 
Clad in thy mournful tunic, to repeat 
(While glooms, .and chilling rains cnwr.ap thy feet) 
The solemn requiem of the dying year ; 

Not undclightful to my list’ning car 
Sound thy dull showers, as o’er my woodland scat. 
Dismal, and drear, the leafless trees they beat , 
yjot undelightful, in their wild career. 
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Is the wild music of thy howling biasts. 

Sweeping the groves’ long aisle, while sulien Time 
Thy stormy mantle o’er his shoulder casts. 

And, rock’d upon his throne, with chant subiime. 
Joins the fuIl-pcaling dirge, and winter weaves 
Her dark sepulchral wreath of faded leaves. 


MISFORTUNE. 

MisFniiTUKE, I am young, my chin is bare. 

And I have wonder’d much tvhen men have told 
How youth was free from sorrow and from care. 
That thou should’st dwell with me, and leave the 
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Wlicn I no more can hear, tliesc woods will speak ; 
And tlien a sad smile jilays upon my clieek, 

And moiimrul phantasies uikiii me throng, 

And I do ponder with most strange delight. 

On the calm slumbers of the dead man’s night. 


TO A1*IIIL. 

F.'iDLKst of life! see changeful April sail 
In varying vest along theshadoK-y skies, 

Now bidding Summer’s softest rcphyrs rise. 

Anon, reealling Winter’s stormy gale. 

And pouring from the cloud her sudden hail ; 

7'hcn, smiling through the tear that dims her 
eyes. 

While Iris with her braid the welkin dyes, 
Promise of sunshine, not sa prone to fail. 

So to us, Eojounicrs in Life’s low vale, 

Tlie smiles of Fortune flatter to deceive, 

While still the Fates the «cb of 3Iiscry weave; 

So Hope c.\ult3nt spreads hcraery sail. 

And from the present gloom the soul conveys 
To distant summers and far happier dajs. 


Yr, unseen spirits, whose wild melodics, 

At evening rising slow, yet sweetly clear. 

Steal on the musing poet’s pensive car. 

As by the wood-spring stretch’d supine he lies, 
Wlicn lie who now invokes yon low is laid. 

His tired frame resting on the earth’s cold bed. 
Hold ye your nightly vigils o’er his head. 

And chant a dirge to his reposing shade 
For he was wont to love your madrigals ; 

And often by the haunted stream that laves 
The dark scijucstcr’d woodland's inmost eaves. 
Would sit and listen to the dying falls, 
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Wliilc duty bid'! us all thy griefs assuage. 
And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age. 


Yr.s, 'twill be over soon. — This sickly dream 
Of life will vanish from my fevcrisli brain ; 

.\nd death my wearied spirit will redeem 
From tills wild region of unvaried pain. 

Yon brook will glide as softly as before, — 

Yon land'caiie smile, — yon golden lian-est grow,— 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar. 
When Henry’s name is heard no more below. 

1 sigh when .all my youthful friends caress. 

They laugh in he.ilth, and future evils brave ; 
'I’hcm shall a wife and smiling children bless, 

While I am mouldering in my silent grave. 

God of the just — Thou g.avcst the bitter cup ; 

1 bow to thy behest, and drink it up. 


TO CONSU.MPTION. 

Gkvtly, most gently, on thy victim’s head. 
Consumption, lay thine hand ! — let me decay. 
Like the expiring l.amp, unseen, away, 

.\nd softly go to slumber with the dead. 

.\nd if ’tis true what holy men have said. 

That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of death, to those good men who fall thy prey, 
O let the aerial music round my bed. 

Dissolving sad in dying symphony. 

Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear ; 
That I may bid my weeping friends good bye 
Ere I depart upon my journey drear : 

.Ynd, smiling faintly on the painful past. 

Compose my decent head, and breathe my last. 




HEXUY KIRKE WHITE. 


TRANSLATED 





POEMS 

OF A LATER DATE. 

TO A FRIEND IN DISTRESS, 

Who, when Henryrcasoned with him calmly, askeil, 
“ Jf he did notjcelforhim ! ” 

“ Do I not feel ? ” The doubt is keen as steel. 

Yea, I do feel — most exquisitely feel ,• 
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When all was new, and life was in its spring, 

I li^’Cd an unloved solitary thing; 

Even then I learnt to bury deep from day, 

The piercing cares that wore my youth away : 

Even then I learnt for others’ cares to feel ; 

Even then I wept I had not power to heal ; 

Even then, deep-sounding through the nightly 
gloom, 

I heard the wretched’s groan, and mourn’d the 
wretched’s doom. 

Who were my friends in youth? — The midnight 
fire — 

Tlie silent moon.beam, or the starry choir ; 

To these I ’plain’d, or turn’d from outer sight, 

To bless my lonely taper’s friendly light; 

I never yet coiild ask, howe’er forlorn, ' 

For vulgar pity mixt with vulgar scorn ; 

The sacred source of woe I never ope. 

My breast’s my coffer, and my God’s my hope. 

But that I do feel. Time, my friend, will show, 
Though the cold crowd the secret never know : 

With them 1 laugh — yet when no eye can see, 

I weep for nature, and I weep for tliee. 

Yes, thou didst wrong me, « « * ; I fondly 
thought 

In thee I’d found the friend my heart had sought ! 

I fondly thought, that thou could’st pierce the guise. 
And read the truth that in my bosom lies ; 

I fondly thought, ere Time’s last days were gone. 
Thy heart and mine had mingled into one ! 

Yes, — and they yet will mingle. Days and years 
Will fly, and leave us partners in our tears : 

We then shall feel that friendship has a power 
To sooth affliction in her darkest hour ; 

Time’s trial o’er, shall dasp each other’s hand. 

And wait the passport to a better land. 

Thine, 

H. K. White. 


Ealf-]iasl Eleven o'Clock at Eight. 




HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

CHRISTSIAS-DAY. 

ISW. 
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To soothe tlic barking waves, anti hush tlie winds ; 
And when tlie soul was toss’d in troubled seas, 
Wrapt in tliick darkness and the howling storm. 
He, pointing to the star of peace on high. 

Arm’d it with holy fortitude, and bade it smile 

At the surrounding wreck. 

Wlicn with deep agony his heart was rack’d. 

Not for Iiimsclf tlie tear-drop dew’d his check. 

For rtrw He wept, for ///cm to Heaven He pray’d. 
His persecutors — “ Father, pardon them, 

They know not what they do.” 

Angels of Heaven, 

Vc who behold him fainting on the cross. 

And did him homage, say, may mortal join 
Tlie hallelujahs of the ri«cn God ? 

Will the faint voice and grovelling song be heard 
Amid the seraphim in light divine? 

Ves, Ho will deign, the Prince of Peace will deign. 
For mercy, to accept the hymn of faith, 

I/3W though it be and humble. — Lord of life, 

'I'lio Christ, the Comforter, thine advent nfliv 
Fills my uprising soul. I mount, I fly 
Far o’er the skic«, beyond the rolling orbs ; 

The bonds of flesh dis-olvc, and earth rcrc<lcs, 

And care, and pain, and sorrow arc no more. 


NELSONI MORS. 

Yr.T once again, my Harp, yet once again. 

One ditty more, and on the mountain-ash 

I will again susiicnd thee. I liavc felt 

'J’he warm tear frequent on my clicck, since last, 

At eventide, when all the winds were hush’d, 

1 woke to thee the melancholy song. 

Since then with T//oug//tfulness, a maid severe. 

I’ve journey’d, and have Icarn’d to shape the freaks 
Of frolic fancy to the line of truth ; 

Not unrepining, for my froward heart 
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Still turns to thcc, mine Harp, and to the flow 
Of spring-gales past— the woods and storied haunts 
Of ray not songless boyhood. — Yet once more. 

Not fearless, I will wake thy iremulous tones, 

My long-neglected Harp. —He must not sink ; 


The good, the brave— he must not, shall not sink 
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PSALM xxir, 

Mv God, my God, oh, why dost thou forsake me ? 

Why art thou distant in the hour of fear ? 

To thee, my wonted help, I still betake me. 

To thee I clamour, but thou dost not hear. 

The beam of morning witnesses my sighing. 

The lonely night-hour views me weep in vain, ' 
Yet thou art holy, .and, on thee relying. 

Our fathers were released from grief and pain. 

To thee they cried, and thou didst hear their wailing. 
On thee they trusted, and their trust was sure ; 
But I, poor, lost, and wretched son of failing, 

I, without hope, must scorn and hate endure. 

Me they revile j with m.any ills molested. 

They bid me seek of thee, O Lord, redress : 

On God, they say, his hope and trust he rested, 

I.et God relieve him in his deep distress. 

To me. Almighty ! in thy mercy shining. 

Life’s dark and dangerous portals thou didst oiie; 
And softly on my motlier’s lap reclining. 

Breathed through my breast the lively soul of hope. 

Even from the womb, thou art my God, my Father ! 

Aid me, now trouble weighs me to the ground: 
Me heavy ills have worn, and, faint and feeble. 

The bulls of Bashan have beset me round. 

My heart is melted and my soul is weary ; 

The wicked ones have pierced my hands and feet ! 
Lord, let thy influence cheer my bosom dreary: 

My help 1 my strength ! let me thy presence greet. 

Save me ! oh, save me! from the sword dividing. 
Give me my darling from the jaws of death ! 
Thee will I praise, and in thy name confiding. 
Proclaim thy mercies with my latest breath. 
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He lives, lie reigns in ever}- land, 

From winter’s polar snows, 

To where, across the burning sand. 

The blasting meteor glows ! 

Ho smiles, rvc li»‘e ; he frowns, we die ; 

We hang upon his svord : — 
lie rears his red right arm on high, 
And ruin bares the ssvord. 

He bids his blasts the fields deform — 
Tlicn when his Ihiinders cease, 

Sits like an angel ’mid the storm. 

And smiles the winds to peace ! 


HYMN III, 

Tiinofoit sorrow’s night, and danger’s path, 
Amid the deepening gloom, 

We, soldiers of an injurctl King, 

Arc marching to the tomb. 

There, when the turmoil is no more. 

And all our posvera decay, 

Our cold remains in solitude 
Shall sleep the years asvay. 

Our labours done, securely laid 
III this our l.Tst retreat, 

Unheedesi, o’er our silent dust 
TIic stonns of life sliall beat. 

Yet not tlnis lifeless, tlius inane, 

Tlic vita] spark sball lie. 

For o’er life’s wreck tliat spark shall rise 
To see its kindrcil sky. 

These ashes, too, this little dust. 

Our Father’s care shall keep. 

Till the last angel rise, and break 
The long and dreary sleep. 



KIRKE WHITE. 
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HYMN, 

I Heaven vre shall lie purined, so os to be able to endure i 
jplendours of the Deity. 


Awake, sweet harp of Judah, wake, 
Eetunc thy strings for Jesus’ sake j 
We sing the Saviour of our race. 

The Lamb, our shield, and hiding-place. 

II. 

When God’s right arm is b.arcd for war, 
And thunders clothe his cloudy car, 
Where, where, oh where, shall man retire. 
To escape the horrors of his ire ? 

III. 

’Tis he, the Lamb, to him we fly. 

While the drc.ad tempest passes by ; 

God sees his Wcll-bclovod’s face. 

And spares us in our hiding-place. 

IV. - 

Thus while wc dwell in this low scene, 

Tlie Lamb is our unfailing screen ; 

To him, though guilty, still we run. 

And God still spares us for his Son. 

V. 

While yet we sojourn here below. 
Pollutions still our he.arts o’erflow j 
Fallen, abject, mean, a sentenced race. 

We deeply need a hiding-place. 

VI. 

Yet courage — days and years will glide, 
And wc shall lay tllese clods aside ; 

Sliall be baptized in Jordan’s flood. 

And wash'd in Jesus’ cleansing blood. 
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V. 

Thus chasten’d, cleansed, entirely thine, 
A flock by Jesus led; 

The Sun of Holiness shall shine. 

In glory on our head. 


vr. 

And thou wilt turn our wandering feet. 
And thou wilt bless our tray; 

Til! worlds shall fade, and faith shall greet 
The dawn of lasting day. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


When- marsliall'd on the nightly plain. 

The glittering liost bestud the sky ; 

One star alone, of all the train. 

Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 

11 . 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem : 

But one alone the Saviour speaks. 

It is tlie Star of Bethlehem. 

III. 

Once on the raging seas I rode. 

The storm was loud — the night was dark. 

The ocean yawn’d — and rudely blow’d 

The wind that toss’d my foundering bark. 

IV. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze. 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose. 

It was the star of Bethlehem. 
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MELODY. 

Inserted in a Collection oT Selected and Original Songs, pub- 
lished by the Her. J. Plumptre, of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 


Yes, once more that dying strain, 
Anna, touch thy lute for me; 

Sweet, when Pity’s tones complain. 
Doubly sweet is melody. 

II. 

While the Virtues thus enweare 
Mildly soa the thrilling song. 

Winter’s long and lonesome eve 
Glides unfelt, unseen, along. 

HI. 

Thus when life hath stolen away. 
And the wintry’night is near. 

Thus shall Virtue’s friendly ray 
Age’s closing evening cheer. 


SONG, -BY WALLER. 

A lady of Cambridge lent Waller’s Poems to Henry, and when 
he relumed,lhem to her, she discovered an additional stanza 
written by him at the bottom of the Song here copied. 

Go, lovely rose! 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows. 

When I resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young. 

And shuns to have her graces spied. 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 
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Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired j 
Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of ail things rare 
May read in thee; 

How smaii a part of time they share. 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


[Yet, though thou fade. 

From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 
And'teach the Jlaid 

That Goodness Time’s rude hand defies ; 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dics.3 

H. K. White. 


“ I AM PLEASED, AND YET I’M SAD.” 


When twilight steals along the ground. 
And all the bells are ringing round. 
One, two, three, four, and five, 

I at my study.window sit. 

And, wrapt in m.any a musing fit. 

To bliss am all alive. 


II. 

But though impressions calm and sweet 
Thrill round my heart a holy heat. 

And I am inly glad. 

The tear-drop stands in either eye. 

And yet I cannot tell thee why, 

I am pleased and yet I’m sad. 
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III. 

Tlic silvery r.ick that flics away 
Like tnorUal life or plc.isurc’s ray, 
Docs that disturb my breast ? 
Nay, what have I, a studious man. 
To do with life’s unstable plan. 

Or pleasure’s fading vest ? 

IV. 

Is it tliat ))crc 1 must not stop. 

Blit o’er yon blue liill’s woody top 
Must bend my lonely way ? 
No, surely no ! for give but me 
My own firc.side, and I shall be 
At home where’er I stray. 


Then is U that yon steeple there, 
•With music sweet shall fill the .air. 
When thou no more canst hoar? 
Oh, no ! oh, no 1 for then forgiven 
I shall bo with my God in Heaven, 
Hcle.ascd from every fear, 

VI. 

nicii whence it is I cannot tell. 

But there is some mysterious spell 
That bolds me when I’m glad ; 
And so the tear-drop fills my eye. 
When yet in tnith I know not why. 
Or wherefore I am sad. 


SOLITUDE. 

It is not that my lot is low. 

That bids the silent tear to flow ; 
It is not grief that bids me moan, 
It is that I am all alone. 
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To wrap my soul in dreams divine, 
Till earth and care no more be mine. 
I.et blest Philosophy impart 
Her soothing measures to my heart ; 
And while, with Plato’s ravish’d ears, 
1 list the music of the spheres. 

Or on the mystic symbols pore. 

That hide the Cbald’s sublimcr lore, 

I shall not brood on summers gone, 
Nor think that I am all alone. 


Fanny! upon thy breast I may not lie! 

Fanny ! thou dost not hear me when I speak ! 
Where art thou, love? — Around I turn my eye. 
And, ns I turn, the tear is on my cheek. 

Was it a dream? or did my love behold 
Indeed my lonely eouch ? — Methought the breath 
Fann’d not her bloodless lip ; her eye was cold 
And liollow, and the livery of death 
Invested her pale forehead. — Sainted maid ! 

J!y thoughts oft rest with thee in thy cold grave, 
Tlirough the long wintry night, when wind and 

Rock the dark house where thy poor head is laid. 
Yet, hush ! my fond heart, hush ! there is a shore 
Of better promise ; and I know at last, 

Wlicn the long sabbath of the tomb is past. 

We two shall meet in Christ— to part no more. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Thc«« TraRTnenf^ arc Henry's latCNi compoMtions ; and TTcrc, 
papers, durinc ll'C fcw mrinents of the last year of his life, in 
wliicli he suircicd himself to follow the Impulse of hb genius. 

SAW’sTtliou that light? exclaim’d the youth, and 
paused : 

Through yon dark firs it glanced, and on the stream 
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IV 

Tiicrc was a little bird upon that pile ; ' 

It perch’d upon a ruin’d pinnacle. 

And made sweet melody. 

The Fonp was soft, jet cheerful, and most clear; 
For other note none swcH’d the air hut his. 

It seem’d ns if the little clioristcr. 

Sole tenant of the melancholy pile. 

Were a lone hermit, outc.ist from his kind. 

Yet withal cheerful. — I have heard the note 
Echoing so lonely o’er the aisle forlorn, 

■ JIuch musing — 


V. 

0 PAi,r, art thou, my I.imp, and faint 

Thy melancl-.oly ray. 

When the still night’s unclouded saint 
Is walking on her w.iy. 

Through my lattice, leaf embower’d, 

Fair she sheds her slmdowy beam, 

And o’er my silent sacred room 
Casts a chequer’d twilight gloom : 

I throw aside the learned sheet.; 

1 cannot choose but gaze, she looks so mildly sweet. 

Sad vestal ! n by art thou so fair ? 

Or why am I so frail? 

Methinks thou lookcst kindly on me. Moon, 

And cheercst my lone hours with sweet regards ! 
Surely like me thou’rt sad, but dost not speak 
Thy sadness to the cold unheeding crowd ; 

So mournfully composed, o’er j-onder cloud 

Thou shincst, like a cresset, beaming far 

From the rude watch-tower, o'er the Atlantic wave. 
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Thy sex is fickle, — when awny. 

Some happier youth may win thy — 


IX. 

SONNET. 

When I sit musing on the chequer’d past, 

(A term much darken’d with untimely woes,) 

My thoughts revert to her, for wiiom still flows 
The tear, though half disown’d ; — and binding fast 
Pride’s stubborn cheat to my too yielding heart, 

I say to her, she robb’d me ofmy rest. 

When that was all my svealth. — ’Tis true my 

Received from her this wearying, lingering smart ; 
Yet, ah ! I cannot bid her form depart j 
Though wrong’d, I love her — yet in anger love. 
For she was most unworthy. — Then I prove 
Yindictivc joy ; and on my stem front gleams. 
Throned in dark clouds, inflexible * * * 

The native pride of my much injured heart. 


X. 

When high romance o’er every wood and stream 
Dark lustre shed, my infant mind to fire. 

Spell-struck, and fill’d with many a wondering dream. 
First in the groves I woke the pensive lyre. 

All there was mystery then ; the gust that woke 
The midnight echo with a spirit’s dirge. 

And unseen fairies would the moon invoke 
To their light morricc by the restless surge. 

Now to my sober’d thought with life's false smiles. 
Too much » * 

Tlie vagrant Fancy spreads no more her wiles, 

And dark forebodings now my bosom fill. 
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1 cilhcr during the publicatio 
lerwards. Henn never laid a 
i;: it, nnd wine of the dctaclio 


Glnius of musings ! who, the midnight hour 
Wasting in woods or haunted forests wild. 

Dost watch Orion in liis arctic tower, 

Tiiy dark eye fix’d as in some holy trance ; 

Or wlien tlie volley’d lightings cleave the air. 

And Iliiin gaunt bestrides tlie winged storm, 

Sitt’st in some lonely watch-tower, where thy lamp, 
Faint-blazing, strikes the fisher's eye from far, 

And, ’mid the howl of elements, unmoved. 

Dost ponder on the awful scene, and trace 
The vast effect to its superior source, — 

Spirit, attend my lowly benison ! 

For now I strike to themes of import high 
The solitary lyre ; and, borne by thee 
Above tills narrow cell, I celebrate 
The mysteries of Time! 

Him, who august 

li'tis ere these worlds were fasliion’d, — ere the sun 
Siirang from the cast, or Lucifer display’d 
His glowing cresset in the arch of morn. 

Or Vesper gilded the serener eye. 

Yea, He /lad been for an eternity ! 

Had swept unvarying from eternity 
Tlie harp of desolation — ere his tones. 

At God’s command, assumed a milder strain. 

And startled on his watch, in the vast deep. 

Chaos’s sluggish sentry, and evoked 
From the dark void the smiling unii-ersc. 

Chain’d to the grovelling frailties of the flesh. 

Mere mortal man, unpurged from earthly dross. 
Cannot survey, with fix’d and steady eye. 

The dim uncertain gulf, avhich now the muse. 



E WHITE. S. 
; — but, dizzy grown 
-If he would scan 
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With Jlirth’s unholy shouts. For me the day 
Hath duties uliich require the vigorous hand 
Of stedfast ai)plication, hut which leave 
No deep improving trace upon the mind. 

Tlut be tlieday another’s;— let it pass! 

Tlie night'.s my own — they cannot steal my night ! 
When evening lights her folding .star on liigh, 

1 live and breathe ; and, in the sacred hours 
Of quiet and repo-e, my spirit flics, 

Free as the morning, o’er the realms of siiace. 

And mounts the skies, and imps her wing for hca- 


Hcncc do I love the soher.suitcd maid; 

Hence Night's my friend, my mistress, and my 
tlieme. 

And she sliall aid me now to magnify 
The night of ages, — note, when the pale ray 
Of star-light penetrates the studious gloom. 

And, at my window seated, while mankind 
Are lock’d in sleep, I feel the freshening breeze 
Of stillness blow, while, in her saddest stole. 
Thought, like a w.akeful vestal at her shrine. 
Assumes her wonted sway. 

Behold the world 
Bests, and her tired inhabitants have pauseti 
From trouble and turmoil. The widow now 
Has ceased to weep, and her twin-orphans lie 
Lock’d in each arm, partakers of her rest. 

The man of sorrow has forgot his woes ; 

The outcast that his head is shelterless — 

His griefs unshared. — The mother tends no more 
Her daughter’s dying slumbers, hut sunirised 
With heaviness, and sunk upon her couch. 

Dreams of her bridals. Even the hectic lull’d 
On Death's lean arm to rest, in visions wrapt. 
Crowning with Hope’s bland wreath his shuddering 

Poor victim ! smiles. — Silence and deep repose 
Keign o’er the nations; and the warning voice 
Of Nature utters audibly within 
The gencr.al moral; — tells us that repose. 
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CIS 

The meteor of tlie night of distant years, 

That flasli’d unnoticed, save by wrinkled eld. 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies. 

Who at Iier ioncly lattice saw the gle?m 
Point to tile mist-poised shroud, tiien quietly 
Closed her pale lips, and lock’d the secret up 
Safe in tlie cliamel’s treasures. 

O liow weak 

Is mortal man ! how trifling — how confined 
His scope of vision ! Pufif’d with confidence, 

His plirasc grows big with immortality. 

And he, poor insect of a summer’s day ! 

Dreams of eternal lionours to his name ; 

Of endless glory and perennial bays. 

He idly reasons of eternity. 

As of tlie train of ages, — when, alas ! 

Ten tliousand tliousand of his centuries 

Are, in comparison, a little point 

Too trivial for accompf. — — O, it is strange, 

’Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies ; 

Behold him proudly view some pompous pile, 
Wliose higli dome ssvells to emulate the skies. 

And smile, and say. My name shall live with this 
Till time sliall be no more; while at his feet. 

Yea, at Ins very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the fallen fabric of the other day 
I’reaclies the solemn lesson. He sfioiili! know 
That time must conquer; that the loudest blast 
That ever filled Uenown’s obstreperous trump 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and e.xpircs. 

Who lies inhumed in the terrific gloom 

Of the gigantic pyramid? or who 

Rear’d its liiige walls? Oblivion laughs, and says. 

The prey is mine. — They sleep ; and never more 

Their names shall strike upon the car of man. 

Their memory burst its fetters. 

Where is Home? 

She lives but in tlie tale of other times : 

Her proud jiavilions arc the hermit’s home; 

And her long colonnades, her public walks. 

Now faintly echo to the pilgrim’s feet, 

Wio comes to muse in solitude, and trace. 



tit}-. Again, 

iiilatcd vales, the scream 
ion hollow rings. 
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Some vestige of her ancient stateliness : 

Then he, witli vain conjecture, fills his mind 
Of the unheard-of race, which had arrived 
At science in that solitary nook. 

Far from the civil world; and sagely sighs. 

And moralizes on the state of man. 

Still on its march, unnoticed and unfclt. 

Moves on our being. tVe do live and breathe. 

And we arc gone. The spoiler heeds us not. 

We have our spring-time and our rottenness ; 

And, as wo fall, another race succeeds. 

To perish likewise. — Meanwhile Nature smiles — 
The seasons run their round— the sun fulfils 
His annual course — and Heaven and earth remain 
Still changing, yet unchanged — still doom’d to feel 
Endless mutation in perpetual rest. 

Wliere are conceal’d the days which have elapsed ? 
Hid in the mighty cai'crn of the past. 

They rise upon us only to appal. 

By indistinct and half-glimpsed images. 

Misty, gigantic, huge, obscure, remote. 

Oh, it is fearful, on the midnight couch, 

%Vhen the rude rushing winds forget to rave. 

And the pale moon, that through the casement high 
Surveys the sleepless muser, stamps the hour 
Of utter silence, — it is fearful then 
To steer the mind, in deadly solitude. 

Up the vague stream of probability ; 

To wind the mighty secrets of the past. 

And turn the key of Time! — Oh! who can strive 
To comprehend the vast, the awful truth. 

Of the eternity that hath gone by. 

And not recoil from the dismaying sense 
Of human impotence ? The life of man 
Is summ’d in birthdays and in sepulchres : 

But the Eternal God had no beginning ; 

He hath no end. Time had been with him 
For everlasting, ere the daidal world 
Rose from the gulf in loveliness. — Like him 
It knew no source — like him 'twas uncreate. 
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Into the liollow compost of a gourd. 

Scoop’d out by human art ; or bid the wliale 
Drink up tlic sea it swims in ! — Can the less 
Conbiin the greater? or the dark obscure 
Infold the glories of meridian day? 

What does I’hilosophy imiiart to man 
But uudibcover’d wonders? — Let her soar 
Even toller proudest heights — to svherc she caught 
Tlie soul of Newton and of Socrates, — 

She but extends the scope of wild amaze 
And admiration. All lier lessons end 
in wider views of God’s unfathom’d depths. 

Tjo 1 the unlcttcr’d hind, who never knew 
To raise his mind e.xcursive to the heights 
Of abstract contemplation, as lie sits 
On the green hillock by the licdgcrow side. 

What time the insect swarms arc murmuring. 

And marks, in silent thought, the broken clouds 
That fringe with loveliest lines the evening sky, 
Feels in his soul the hand of Nature rouse 
Tito thrill of gratitude, to Iiim who form’d 
The goodly prospect ; he hcliolds the God 
TJironcd in the west, and liis reposing car 
Hears sounds angelic in the fitful breeze 
That floats tlirougli ncigiibouring cop'C or fairy 

Or lingers pkayful on the haunted stream. 

Go svith the cotter to his winter fire, 

Where o’er the moors the loud blast whistles shrill. 
And the hoarse ban-dog bays the icy moon ; 

Mark with wliat awe he lists the wild uproar, 

Silent, and big with thought j and licar him bless 
The God that rides on the temiicstiious clouds 
For his snug hearth, and all Ills little joys : 

Hear him corajiare his happier lot with Ids 
Who bends his way across the wintry wolds, 

A poor night-traveller, while the disnml snow 
Beats ill his face, and, dubious of his path, 

He stops, and thinks, in every lengthening blast, 

He licars some villago-mastilV’s distant howl. 

And sees, far streaming, some lone cottage light ; 
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Tlien, undeceived, upturns his streaming eyes. 

And clasps his fibircring hands; or, overpnivcr’d. 
Sinks on the frozen ground, weigh’d down witli 

From which the hapless wretch shall never wake. 




Dream of swift ages ami rci-oh-ing years. 

Ordain’d to chronicle our passing days ; 

So the young sailor in the gallant bark 
Scudding before the wind beholds the coast 
Ucccding from his eyes, and thinks the while, ' 
Struck witli amaze, that he is motionless. 

And that the land is sailing. 

Such, alas ! 

Are the illusions of this Proteus life ; 

All, all is false ; through every phasis still 
'Tis shadowy and deceitful. It assumes 
The semblances of things and specious shapes j 
liut the lost traveller might as soon rely 
On the evasive spirit of the marsh. 

Whose lantern be.ams, and vanishes, and flits. 

O’er bog, and rock, and pit, and hollow way, 

As we on its appe.irances. 

On earth 

There is nor ccrt.ainty nor stable hope. 

As well the weary mariner, whose bark 
Is toss’d beyond Cimmerian Bosphorus, 

Where Storm and Darkness hold their drear do- 

And sunbeams never penetrate, might trust 
To e.vpcctation of serener skies. 

And linger in the very jaws of death. 

Because some peevish cloud were opening. 
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How inslenificaiit is mortal man. 

Bound to tlio l)asty i>iiiions of an ))otir; 

How poor, how trivial in the vast conceit 
Of infinite duration, boundless space! 

God of the universe! Almighty One ! 

Thou wlio dost walk upon the winged winds. 

Or, witli tlie storm thy rugged cliarioteer. 

Swift and impetuous as tlie nortliern blast, 

Bidest from pole to pole — Thou who dost hold 
The forked lightnings in thine awful grasp. 

And reinest-in the earthquake, when thy wratli 
Goes down towards erring man, — I would address 
To Thee my parting pwan : for of Thee, 

Great beyond comprehension, who thyself 
Art Time and Space, sublime Infinitude, 

Of Thee lias been my song.— With awe I kneel 
Trembling before the footstool of thy state. 

My God! my Father! — I will sing to Thee 
A hymn of laud, a solemn canticle. 

Ere nn the cypress wreath, winch overshades 
The throne of Death, I hang my mournful lyre. 
And give its wild strings to the desert gale. 

Rise, Son of Salem ! rise, and join the strain ; 

Sweep to accordant tones thy tuneful harp. 

And, leaving vain laments, arouse thy soul 
To exultation. Sing hosanna, sing. 

And hallelujah, for the Lord is great 
And full of mercy ! He has thought of man ; 

Yen, compass’d round with countless worlds, has 
thought 

Of wo poor worms, that batten in the dews 
Of morn, and perish ere the noon-day sun. 

Sing to the Lord, for he is merciful : 

He gave the Nubian lion but to live. 

To rage its hour, and perish ; but on man 
He lavish’d immortality, and Heaven. 

The eagle falls from her aerial tower. 

And mingles with irrevocable dust : 

But man from death springs joyful — 

Springs up to life and to eternity. 

Oh that, insensate of the favouring boon — 

The great exclusive privilege bestow'd 
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On us unworthy trifles — men should dare 
To treat with slight regard (he profler'd Heaven, 
And urge the lenient, but All-Just, to swear 
In wrath, “ They shall not enter in my rest.” 
Might I address the supplicalive strain 
To thy high foot-stool, I would pray that thou 
Would’st pity the deluded svanderers. 

And fold them, ere they perish, in thy flock. 

Yea, I would bid thee pity them through Him, 
Thy wcll-bclovcd, who, upon the cross. 

And paid, with bitter agony, the debt 
Of primitive transgression. 

Oh! I shrink, 
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To their apportion’d Heaven ! and tliy Son, 

At tliy right liancl, shall smile with conscious joy 
On all his past distresses, when for them 
He bore humanity’s severest pangs. 

Then shall thou seize the avenging scimitar. 
And, witli a roar as loud and horrible 
As the stern earthquake’s monitory voice. 

The wicked shall be driven to their abode, 

Down the immitigable gulf, to wail 
And gnash their teeth in endless agony : 


Rear thou aloft thy standard. — Spirit, rear 
Thy flag on high ! — Invincible, and throned 
In unparticipated might. Behold 
Earth's proudest boasts, beneath thy silent sway. 
Sweep hcadiorig to destruction ; thou the while. 
Unmoved and heedless, thou dost hear the rush 
Of mighty generations, as they pass 
To the broad gulf of ruin, and dost stamp 
Thy signet on them, and they rise no more. 

AVho shall contend with Time — unvanquish’d 
Time, 

The conqueror of conquerors, and lord 
Of desolation ? — Lo ! tlie shadows fly. 

The hours and days, and years and centuries. 

They fly, they fly, and nations rise and fall : 

The young are old, the old are in their graves. 
Heard’st thou that shout? It rent the vaulted skies ; 
It was the voice of people, — mighty crowds. — 
Again 1 ’tis hush’d;— 7'ime speaks, and all is hush'd ; 
In the vast multitude now reigns alone 
Unruffled solitude. They all arc still ; 

All — yea, the whole— the incalculable mass. 

Still as the ground that clasps their cold remains. 

Rear thou aloft thy standard! — Spirit, rear 
Thy flag on high ! and glory in thy strength. 

But dost thou know the season yet shall come. 
When from its base thine adamantine throne 
Shall tumble : when thine arm shall cease to strike, 
Thy voice forget its petrifying power ; 
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And thinl:? the season yet shall come, when Time 

Will waft him to repose, to deep repose. 

Far from the unquietness of life — from noise 
And tumult far — beyond the flying clouds, 
licyond tlie stars, and all this passing scene, 

Where change shall cease, and time shall be no 


THE CHRISTIAD, 

A DIVINE POEM. 


This was tlio work which Ilonry hnd most at heart. His 
riper juiicment would irohnlily hate perceived that the 
subject was ill chosen. ^Vhat U fald so well m the 
Literari<t or rU SrrJptur.il siihjtrN for narrative poetry, ap* 
plies pccu’iarlv to this. **.\m thinj; taVen from it, leaves 
ihostorj’ Inipcrfscl ; an> thin;; .added to It, dispu'^ts and 
almost sluK.Va us ; ■» Imp'ous. As Omar said of the Alexan- 
drian JJJ'Wrs, weimy s.ij of surh wriim^s; If thej contain 
onlj wlial i» m the hcriptur*', iher ate superfluous ; if w)iat 
is not in them, thej .m* f.iNt.** — *It im> he addctl, that the 
mixture of injtholo;^ tnalc^ trutlv it'slf appear fabulous. 

Tliere i-,'pT?at power in Uie execution of this fratmienf. — In 
editinj; tl tse remains 1 have, with that decorum which it Is 
to K' wMicd .all (ditors would ob>me, absfainetl from in 
formlmrthe rc-d'-rwhat he Is to admire .and what he is not , 
liut I cannot refrain from sisinrjthat tlietwo Ia^t stnn/as 
irrcalh .afll-clctl me, when I duanered them written on the 
leaf of a difllrcnt brok, and apparenth lun" after the lirst 
‘ I ; and cre.itfy shall J he mistaken if they do not affect 


the reader also. 


I siN’G the Cross! — Ye tvhitc-robcd nnge! clioirs 
\Vho know the chords of harmony to sweep, 

Yc wlio o’er holy David’s varying wires 
Wore wont of old your hovering watch to keep, 
Oh, now descend ! and with your barplngs deep, 
Pouring siiblimethcfiiJI s>mpboii]ous stream 
Of music, such as sootlics the saint'b last sleep. 
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V. 

Spirits of pity ! mild crusaders, come ! 

Buoyant on clouds around your minstrel float. 
And give Iiim eloquence who else were dumb, 
And raise to feeling and to tire his note ! 

And thou, Urania ! who dost still devote 
Thy niglits and days to God’s eternal shrine, 
Wliose mild eyes lumined what Isaiah wrote. 
Throw o’er thy Bard that solemn stole of thine. 
And clothe him for the fight with energy divine. 

VI. 

When from the temple’s lofty summit prone, 
Satan o’ercome, fell down ; and ’throned there, 
The son of God confest, in splendour shone ; 
Swift as tile glancing sunbeam cuts tlic air, 

Mad with defeat, and yelling his despair, ^ 

Fled the stern king of Hell — and with the 
Of gliding meteors, ominous and red, 

Shot athwart tlie clouds that gather’d round his hea 

VII. 

Right o’er the Euxinc, and that gulf which late 
The Hide Massageta: adored, he bent 
His northcring course, while round, in dusky sta 
Tile assembling fiends their summon’d troo^ 
augment. 

Clothed in dark mists, upon theirway they wer 
Wl)ilc, as they pass’d to regions more severe. 

The Lapland sorcerer swell’d with loud lame 
The solitary gale, and, fill’d with fear. 

The liowling dogs bespoke unholy spirits near. 

VIII. 

Where the North Pole, in moody solitude, 

, Spreads her huge tracks and frozen wr _ 
around, , 

Tliere ice-rocks piled aloft, in order rude, \ 
Form a gigantic hall, where never sound i 
Startled dull Silence’ car, save when profour. 



V/ould freeze to marble.— Mingling day and 
night 

(Sweet interchange, which makes our labours 
light) 
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Vast and obscure, the gloomy cohorts bound. 

Till, wedged in ranks, the scat of Satan they sur- 


XIL 

High on a solium of the solid wate, 

Prankt with rude shapes by the fantastic frost. 
He stood in silence; — now keen thoughts engrave 
Dark figures on his front; and, tempest-tost. 
He fears to say that every hope is lost, 
meanwhile the multitude as death arc mute: 

So, ere the tempest on Jlalacca's coast. 

Sweet Quiet, gently touching her soft lute, 

Sings to the whispering’wavcs the prelude to dispute. 

xni. 

At length collected, o’er the dark Divan 
The arch-fiend glanced, as by the Boreal blase 
TJicir downcast brows were seen, and thus began 
His fierce harangue : — “ Spirits ! our better 
days 

“ Arc now elapsed ; Moloch and Belial’s praise 
“ Shall sound no more in groves by myriads trod. 

“ Do! thc.lightbrcaksi— The astonish’d nations 
gaze! 

“ For us is lifted high the avenging rod ! 

“ For, spirits, this is He,— this is the Son of God !” 

XIA'. 

What then !— shall Satan’s spirit crouch to fear? 

Shall he who shook the pillars of God’s reign 
Drop from his unnerved arm the hostile spear? 
Madness ! The very thought would make me 
fain 

To tear the spangles from yon gaudy plain, 

And hurl tliem at their maker ! — Fix’d as fate 
I am his Foe! — Yea, though his pride should 
deign 

To soothe mine ire with half his regal state. 

Still would I bum with fixt, unalterable hate. 



apicss chance 1 
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“ Forfoodfrommcn?— Lo! on these fiint-stones 
feed, 

" Bid them be bread! Open thy lips and speak, 
“ And living rills from yon parch’d rock will 
break.” 

Instant as I had spoke, his piercing eye 
Fix’d on my face;— the blood forsook my cheek, 
I could not bear his gaze! my mask slipp’d by; 

I would have shunn’d his look, but had not power 


XIX. 

Tlien he rebuked me witli the holy word — 
Accursed sounds ! but now my native pride 
Return’d, and by no foolish qualm deterr’d, 

I bore him from the mountain’s woody side, 

Up to the summit, where, extending wide, 
Ivingdoms and cities, palaces and fanes. 

Bright sparkling in the sunbeams were descried ; 
And in gay dance, amid luxuriant plains. 

Tripp’d to the jocund reed the emasculated swains. 


XX. 

“ Behold,” I cried, “these glories ! scenes divine! 

“ Thou whose sad prime in pining want decays ; 
“ And these, O rapture! theseshall all bo thine, 
“ If thou wilt give to me, not God, the praise. 

“ Hath lie not given to indigence thy days? 

“ Is not thy portion peril here and pain ? 

“ Oh ! leave his temples, shun his wounding 
ways ! 

Seize the tiara ! these mean weeds disdain. 
Kneel, kneel, thou man of woe, and peace and 
splendour gain.” 

XXI. 

“ Is it not written,” sternly he replied, 

“ Tempt not the Lord thy God ?” Frowning he 
spake. 

And instant sounds, ns of the ocean tide. 

Rose, and the whirlwind from its prison brake. 
And caught me up aloft, till in one flake. 



On star-light hill, to soothe Oic Syrian shepherd’s 
XXIII. 

I saw blaspheming. Hate renew’d my strength ; 
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XXV. 

Tlius sp.ike the chieftain, — and as if he view’d ’ 
Tile scene he pictured, witli Iiis foot advanced. 
And chest inflated, motionless he stood, 

While under his uplifted shield he glanced 
With straining eye-tall fix’d, like one entranced. 
On viewless air ; — thither tlie dark-platoon 
Gazed wondering, nothing seen, save wlien there 
danced 

Tlie northern flash, or fiend late fled from noon. 
Darken’d the disk of the descending moon. 

XXVI, 

Silence crept stilly through the ranks.— The breeze 
Spake most distinctly. As the sailor stands, 
IVhcn all the midnight gasping from the seas 
Break boding sobs, and to his sight expands ‘ 
High on the shrouds the spirit that commands 
The ocean-farcr’s life; so stilT— so scar 
Stood each dark power; — while through their 
numerous bands 

Beat not one heart, and mingling hope and fear 
Now told them all was lost, now bade revenge ap. 

XXVII. 

One there was there, whose loud defying tongue 
Nor hope nor fear had silenced, but the swell 
Of over-boiling malice. Utterance long 
His passion mock’d, and long he strove to tell 
His labouring ire; still syllable none fell 
From his pale quivering lip, but died away 
For verj’ fury ; from each hollow cell 
Half sprang his eyes, that cast a flamy ray. 

And * * * * * 


XXVIII. 

“ This comes,” at lengtli burst from the furious 
chief, 

“ This comes of distant counsels ! Here behold 
“ The fruits of wily cunning! the relief 
“ Which coward policy would fain unfold. 
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who led you across the unfathomable abyss to this 
delightful world, and established that reign here 
which now totters to its base? How, therefore, 
dares yon treacherous fiend to cast a stain on Satan’s 
bravery? he who preys only on the defenceless — 
who sucks the blood of infants, and delights only in 
acts of ignoble cruelty and unequal contention. 
Away with the boaster who never joins in action; 
but like a cormorant, hovers over the field, to feed 
upon the wounded, and overwhelm the dying. True 
bravery is as remote from rashness as from hesita- 
tion ; let us counsel coolly, but let us execute our 
counselled purposes detenninately.. In power we 
have learnt, by that experiment which lost us Hea- 
ven, that we are inferior to the Thunder-bearer : In 
Subtlety— in subtlety alone we are his equals. Open 
war is impossible. 


Thus we shall pierce our conqueror, through the 

^Vhioh as himself he loves ; thus, if we fall, 
We.fall not with the anguish, the disgrace. 

Of falling unrevenged. The stirring call 
Of vengeance rings within me 1 Warriors all, 
The word is vengeance, and the spur despair. 
Away the coward wiles ! — Death’s coal-black 
pall 

Be now our standard J — Be our torch the glare 
f cities fired ! our fifes, the shrieks that fill the air! 

Him answering rose Mecashpim, who of old. 

Far in the silence of Chaldea’s groves. 

Was worshipp’d, God of Fire, with charms untold 
And mysterj-. His wandering spirit roves, 

Now vainly searching for the flame it loves. 

And sits and mourns like some white.robed sire. 
Where stood his temple, and where fragrant 
cloves 

And cinnamon unheap’d the sacred pyre. 

And nightly magi watch’d the everlasting fire. 
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PROSE COMPOSITIONS. 


BEMAllKS ON 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


miTATIOI^S. 

The sublimity and unafTcctcd beauty of the sacred 
WTitings arc in no instance more conspicuous, than 
in tlie following verses of the xviiith Psalm : 

“ Ho bowed the heavens also, and came down ; 
and darkness was under his feet. 

“ And ho rode upon a cherub, and did fly: yea, 
he did fly upon the wings of the wind.” 

None of our better versions have been able to pre- 
serve the original graces of these verses. That 
wretched one of Thomas Stcmhold, however, (which 
to the disgrace .and manifest detriment of religious 
worship, is generally used,) has in this solitary in- 
stance, and then perhaps by accident, given us the 
true spirit of the Psalmist, and has surpassed not 
only Jlcrrick, but even the dassic Buchanan. » 
Tins version is as follows : — 
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Few poets of eminence Iiave less incurred the 
charge of plagiarism then Milton ; yet many in- 
stances might be adduced of similarity of idea and 
language with the Scripture, which are certainly 
more than coincidences, and some of these I shall, 
in a future number, present to your readers. Thus 
tile present passage in the Psalmist was in all pro. 
bability in his mind when he wrote — 

. " And with mighty wings outspread, 

“ Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss.” 

Par. Lost, L 20. b. 1. 

The third verse of the civth Psalm — 

” He maketh the clouds bis chariot, and walkcth 
upon the wings of the wind,” 

is evidently taken from the before-mentioned verses 
in the xviiith Ps.alm, on which it is perhaps an im- 
provement It luas also been imitated by two of our 
first poets, — Slnakspear and Thomson. The former 
in Romeo and Juliet — 

“ Bestrides the lary.p.accd clouds, 

“ And sails upon the bosom of the air." . 

Tlic latter in Winter, 1. 199. 

" Till Nature’s King, who oR 

“ Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, ‘ 
” And on the wings of the careering winds 
" Walks dreadfully serene.” 

As these imitations have not before, I believe, 
been noticed, they cannot fail to interest the lovers 
of polite letters ; and they are such as at least will 
amuse your readers in generaL If the sacred writ, 
ings were attentively perused, we should find in. 
numerable passages from which our best modern 
poets have drawn their most admired ideas; and 
tlie enumerations of these instances would perhaps 
attract the attention of many persons to those vo- 
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clergyman of the church of England ” to these verses, 
cited by your corresimndcnt, by which he hopes to 
prove, that Drydcn, Knox, and the numerous other 
eminent men who liave expressed tlieir admiration 
thereof, to be little better than idiots. — TIic first 
is this ; — 

“ Chertthim is the plural for Chcrtih ; but our ver- 
sioncr, by adding an s to it, has rendered them both 
plurals.” By adding an s to what? If the pronoun it 
refer to cherubim, as according to the construction 
of the sentence it really does, the whole objection is 
nonsense. — But the worthy gentleman no doubt 
meant to say, that Stcmliold had rendered them 
both plurals by the addition of an s to chrrtib. Even 
in this sense, however, I conceive the charge to be 
easily obviated ; for, though cherubim is doubtless 
usually considered as the plural of cherub, yet the 
two words are frequently so used in the Old Testa- 
ment as to prove, that they were often applied to 
separate ranks of beings. One of these which I shall 
cite, will dispel all doubt on the subject 

" And within the oracle he made two chcrubims 
of olive tree, each ten cubits high.” 

1 Kings, V. £5. chap. vii. 

The other objection turns upon a word with 
which it is not necessary for me to interfere ; for I 
did not quote these verses as instances of the merit 
of .Stcrnhold, or his version, I only asserted that the 
lines which I tlicn copied, viz. 

“ The Lord descended from above,” &c. 

were truly noble and sublime. Whether, there- 
fore, Sternhold wrote all the winds (as asserted by 
your correspondent, in order to furnish room for 
objection), or mighty winds, is of no import. But 
if this re.ally bo a subsequent alteration, I think at 
least there is no improvement; for when we con- 
ceive the winds as assembling from all quarters, at 
the omnipotent command of the Deity, and bearing 
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spirit of the original ; some are beneath contempt, 
and the best lias scarcely attained mediocrity. Your 
correspondent has quoted some verses from Tate, in 
triumph, as comparatively excellent; but, in my 
opinion, those are also instances of our general 
failure in sacred poetry : they abound in those om- 
lit'osa ornamenta which do well to please women 
and children, but which disgust the man of taste. 

To the imitations already noticed of this passage, 
permit me to add the following — 

“ But'varlous Iris,'Jove’s commands to bear, 

“ Speeds on tlie wings of winds through liquid air.” 

Pope's Iliad, b. 2. 

“ Miguel cruzando os pelagos do vento.” 

Carlos Pcdiizido, Canto I., by| Pedro do 
Azevedo Tojal, an ancient Portuguese 
poet of some merit. 


REMARKS ON 

THE ENGLISH POETS. 

WAHTOPT. 

The poems of Thomas Warton are replete with a 
sublimity and richness of imagery, which seldom fail 
to enchant : every line presents new beauties of idea, 
•aided by all the magic of animated diction. From 
tlio inexhaustible stores of figurative language, 
majesty, and sublimity, avhich the ancient English 
poets afford, he has culled some of the richest and 
the sweetest flowers. But, unfortunately, in thus 
making use of the beauties of other writers, he has 
been too unsparing ; for the greater number of his 
ideas and nervous epithets cannot, strictly speaking, 
be called his own. Therefore, however we may be 
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Weary, forlorn, — than where the fated fair * . 
Upon the bosom bright of silver Thames, 
launclies in all the lustre of brocade. 

Amid the splendours of the laughing sun ; 
llic gat/ description palls upon the sense, 

A.nd coldly strikes the mind with feeble bliss. 

Pleasures of Melancholy. 

' Warton’s mind was formed for the grand and the 
sublime. Were his imitations less verbal, and less 
numerous, I should be led to imagine tliat thepecu- 
liar beauties of his favourite authors had sunk so 
impressively into his mind, that he had unwittingly 
appropriated them as his own ; but they are in ge- 
neral such ns to preclude the idea. 

To the metrical and other intrinsic ornaments of 
style, ho appears to have paid due attention. If wo 
meet with an uncouth expression, wo immediately 
perceive that it is peculiarly appropriate, and that 
no other term could have been made use of with 
so happy an elToct. His poems abound with alhte. 
rative lines. Indeed, this figure seems to have been 
his favourite; and he studiously seeks every oppor. 
tunity to introduce it : however, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that his " daisy.dappled dales,” &c. 
occur too frequently. 

. The poem on which Warton’s fame (as a poet) 
principally rests,ys, the “ I’leasurcs of Melancholy.” 
and (notwithstanding the perpetual recurrence of 
ideas wliich are borrowed from other poets) there 
are few pieces which I have perused with more ex. 
quisite gratification. Tlie gloomy tints with which 
he overcasts his descriptions j his highly figurative 
language ; and, above all, the antique air which the 
poem wears ; convey the most subUme ideas to the 
mind. 

Of the other pieces of this poet, some are excel- 
lent, and they all rise above mediocrity. In his 
sonnets, he has succeeded wonderfully ; that written 
at Winslade, and the one to the river Lodon, are 


Belinda. Vide Pope's Hope of the Lock. 
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his elegy in 1712, and that it was completed in 174-J, 
being the year which he particularly devoted to the 
muses, though he did not " puHhc finishing stroke 
to it ” until nCO. The Pleasures of Melancholy wore 
published in 4to. in 1747 ; therefore Groy'might take 
his third stanza from Warton ; but it is rather ex- 
traordinary that the third stanxa of a poem should 
be taken from another, publislicd five years after 
that poem was begun, and three after it was under- 
stood to be completed. One circumstance, however, 
seems to render the supposition of its being a pla- 
giarism somewhat more probable, which is, that the 
stanza in question is not essential to the connection 
of the preceding and antecedent verses ; therefore 
it mlglit have been added by Gray, when he put the 
“Jtnishing stroke ” to his piece in 1750. 


CURSORY REJIARKS ON TRAGEDY. 

Tun pleasure which is derived from the repre. 
sentation of an ntTecting tragedy has often been the 
subject of enquiry .among philosophical critic.s, as a 
singular phenomenon. — That the mind should re. 
ceive gratification from the excitement of those pas. 
sions which are in themselves painful, is really an 
extraordinary p.aradox ; and is the more inexplicable, 
since, when the same means arc employed to rouse 
the more pleasing atTcctions, no adequate effect is 
produced. 

In order to solve this problem, many ingenious 
hypotheses have been invented. The Abbe Du Bos 
tolls us, that the mind has such a natural antipathy 
to a state of listlessness and languor, as to render the 
transition from it to a state of exertion, even though 
by rousing passions in themselves painful, as in the 
instance of tragedy, a positive pleasure. Jlonsieur 
Fontcnelle has given us a more satisfactory account. 
He tells us that pleasure and pain, two sentiments 
so different in themselves, do not differ so much in 
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introduction of which hohasrvTittcn his whole dis- 
sertation on tragedy, it merits little consideration. 
The self-rccollcction necessary to render this art a 
source of gratification must weaken the illusion ; 
and whatever weakens the illusion diminishes the 
effect. 

In these systems, it is taken for granted that all 
those passions are excited which arc represented in 
the drama. This I conceive to have been the pri. 
marj- cause of error ; for to me it seems very pro- 
bable that the only passion or affection which is 
excited is that of sympathy, which partakes of the 
pleasing nature of pity and compassion, and includes 
in it so much as is pleasing of hope and apprehension, 
joy and grief. 

7’he pleasure we derive from the afflictions of a 
ffiend is proverbial — every person has felt, and 
wondered why he felt, something soothing in the 
participation of the sorrows of those dear to his 
heart; and ho might with as much reason have 
questioned why he was delighted with the melan- 
choly scenes of tragedy. Both pleasures are equally 
singular; they both arise from the same source. 
Both originate in symp<athy. 

It would seem natural that an accidental spectator 
of a cause in a court of justice, svith which ho is 
perfectly unacquainted, would remain an unintcr- 
rested auditor of what was going forward. Exiw- 
rience tells us, however, the exact contrary. He 
•immediately, even before he is well acquainted with 
the merits of the case, espouses one side of the 
question ; to which he uniformly adheres, partici- 
pates in all its advantages, and sympathises in its 
success. There is no denying that the interest this 
m.an takes in the business is a source of pleasure to 
him ; but we cannot suppose one of the parties in 
tlic cause, though his interest must be infinitely 
more lively, to feel an equal pleasure ; because the 
painful passions are in him really roused, while in 
the other sympathy alone is excited, which is in 
itself pleasing. It is pretty much the same with the 
spectator of a tragedy. And, if the sympathy is the 
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It h a mi'talcn iiica, (Iiat Tvc f}-mpnf!iiso sooner 
willi tlic (listrcs'cs of !:inp« anil illustrious person- 
apes Ilian rvitli those of common life. Men arc, in 
fart, more inctincil to commiserate the sufTerincs ol 
their equals, than of those whom they cannot hut 
reparii ratherv.ith av/etlmn pity.as superior heinps ; 
and to tal.e an interest in inciilents which might 
liavc happencst to thcmschcs, sooner than in those 
remote from their own rank anil liahits. It is for 
this rca'on that .»rh>IU5 censures Euripides for in- 
troducing his kings in rags, as if they sverc more to 
he compassionated than other men : 

lls-lpi ri; fiCeciXlisylat fa,xixfj.-zirxi.i, iV (» 

Some will, perhaps, imagine th.at it is in the power 
of the poet to excite our sympathy in too powerful a 
degree, because, at the representation of certain 
scenes, the spectators .are frequently afiocteil so as to 
make them shriek out with terror. Rut this is not 
s>m]iathy; it is horror, it is disgust; ami is only 
witne sed when some art is committeil on the stage 
so cruel and hloody, ns to m.ake it imjiossible to con- 
template it, even in idea, ssithout horrror. 

Ncc piieros comm populo Meilca tnicidct, 

Aut humana pal.Im coquat c.xta nefarius Atrcii«. 

llor. Ars Poet 1. ISj. 

It is for this reason, also, that many fine German 
dramas cannot he liroiigbt on the English stage; 
such as the Hohhers of Schiller, and the Adelaide of 
IVulfingen, hy Kotrehue : they arc too horrible to 
he rraiMvithotit violent emotions; and Horace will 
tell you what an i'nmenscdiflerencc there is in point 
of edcct between a relation and a representation. 

Sopnius irrihant .animos demissa per aurem, 

<Ju.\m qum sunt oculis subjecta fidelihus, ct quar 
Ipse sihi tradit spectator. 

Ars Pod. 1. ISO, 



Vows *, who will not rejoice that translation is able 
to naturalize her efforts in our language ? 


MELANCHOLY HOURS. 
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I must confcs', if siicli tlicrc be tvlio never felt 
Die divine abstraction, I cni-y tlicm not tlieir insen- 
siljility. For my otni part, it is from the indulgence 
of tills foothing poss'cr that I derive the most ex. 
([Uisitc of gratifications : at the calm hour of moon, 
light, amid all the tublimeserenity, the dead Etilincss 
of the night ; or v.hen the howling htorin rages in 
the heavens, the rain pelts on my roof, and thewinds 
whistle through the crannies of my apartment; 1 
feel the divine moori of melancholy upon me; I ima- 
gine mssclf jitaccd upon an eminence, above the 
crowds who pant below in tlic dusty tracks of svcalth 
ami honour. Tlic black catalogue of crimes and of 
viec, the fad tissue of wretchedness and woe, passes 
in rericiv before me; and I look down upon man 
with an eye of pity and coinmifcratioii. Though 
the scenes which I survey be mournful, and the 
ideas they excite equally sombre ; though the tears 
gufh as I contemplate them, and my heart fcel.« 
heavy with the sorrowful emotions which they in- 
spire; jet are they not unaccomixinied witli sensa- 
tions of tlie purest and most ecstatic bliss. 

It is to tile spectator .alone tiiat mclaiiclioly is for. 
hiililing ; in licrsclf she is soil and interesting, ami 
cap.able ofaiTordiiig pure ami unalloyed delight. Ask 
tlic lover wliy he muses by tiie side of the purling 
lirook, or plunges into the deep gloom of the forest ? 
Ask tlie uiifortimate svhy he seeks the still shades of 
solitude ? or the man who feels the pangs of disai>- 
pointcsl ambition, why lie retires into the silent 
walks of seclusion ? — And he will tell jou that he 
derives a pleasure therefrom, which nothing else 
can imiiart. It is the delight of melancholy; but 
the melancholy of tlicso beings is as far removed 
from that of the philosopher, as are the narrow and 
contractcil complaints of selfislinc's from the mourn- 
ful regrets of expansive philnnthrojiy ; as arc the 
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priety, let the fastidious critic find'a selfish pleasure 
in descrying it To criticism melancholy is indiffer. 
ent. If learning cannot be better employed than in 
declaiming against the defects, while it is insensible 
to the beauties, of a performance, well may we ex- 
claim with the poet. 
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the recollection — I have,” said he vehemently, 

“ I have, I have. He has insulted me grossly, and 
I will bear it no longer.” He now walked up and 
down the room with visible emotion. — Presently 
he sat down. — He seemed more composed. “ My 
friend,” said he, “ I have endured much from this 
man. I conceived it my duty to forbear ; but I have 
forborne until forbearance isblameable, and, by the 
Almighty, I will never again endure what I have 
endured this day. But not only this man ; every 
one thinks he may treat me with contumely, because 
I am poor and friendless. But I am a man, and 
will no longer tamely submit to be the sport of fools, 
and the foot-ball of caprice. In this spot of earth, 
though it gave me birth, I can never taste of ease. 
Here I must be miserable. The principal end of 
man is to arrive at happiness. Here I can never 
attain it ; and here, therefore, I will no longer re- 
main. My obligations to the rascal, who calls him- 
self my master, are cancelled by his abuse of the 
authority I rashly placed in his hands. I have no 
relations to bind me to this particular place.” The 
tears started in his eyes as he spoke, ** I have no 
tender ties to bid me stay, and why do I stay ? The 
world is all before me. My inclination leads me to 
travel j I will pursue that inclination ; and, perhaps, 
in a strange land I may find that repose which is 
denied to me in the place of my birth. My finances, 
it is true, are ill able to support the expenses of 
travelling; but what then— Goldsmith, my friend,’^ 
— with rising enthusiasm, — “ Goldsmith traversed 
Europe on foot, and I am as hardy as Goldsmith. 
Yes, I will go ; and perhaps, ere long, I may sit me 
down on some towering mountain, and exclaim with 
him, while a hundred realms lie in perspective be- 
fore me, 

” ‘ Creation’s heir, the v/orld, the v/orld is mine.’ ** 

It was in vain I entreated him to reflect ma- 
turely, ore he took so bold a step j ho was deaf to 
my importunities, and the next morning I received 
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the moment he found himself observed. 1 darted 
through the crowd, and ran every way which t 
thought he could have gone; but it was all to no 
purpose. Nobody hnew him. Nobody had even 
seen such a person. The two following days T re- 
newed my enquiries, and at last discovered the 
lodgings where a man of his description had re- 
sided. But he had left Naples the morning after 
his form had struck my eyes. I found he gained a 
subsistence by drawing rude figures in chalks, and 
vending them among the peasantry. T could no 
longer doubt it was my friend ; and immediately 
perceived that his haughty spirit could not hear to 
be recognised in such degrading circumstances, by 
one who had known him in better days. Lament- 
ing the misguided notions which had thus again 
thrown him from me, I left Naples, now grown 
hateful to my sight, and embarked for England. It 
is now nearly twenty years since this rencounter, 
during which period he has not been heard of ; and 
there can be little doubt that this unfortunate 
young man has found, in some remote corner of 
the Continent, an obscure and an unlamented 
grave. 

Thus, those talents which were formed to do ho- 
nour to human nature, and to the country which 
gave them birth, have been nipped in the bud by 
tile frosts of poverty and scorn ; and their unhappy 
possessor lies in an unknown and nameless tomb, 
who might, under happier circumstances, have 
risen to the highest pinnacle of ambition and re- 
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azure; on her forehead she bore a sun, whose 
splendour the eyes of many were unable to bear, 
and whose rays illumined the whole space, and pe- 
netrated into the deepest recesses of darkness. The 
aspect of the goddess at a distance was forbidding ; 
but on a nearer approach, it was mild and engaging. 
Her eyes were blue and piercing ; and there was a 
fascination in her smile which charmed as if by 
enchantment. The air of intelligence which beamed 
in her look made the beholder shrink into himself 
with the consciousness of inferiority ; yet the affa- 
bility of her deportment, and the simplicity and 
gentleness of her manners, soon re-assured him, 
while the bewitching softness which she could at 
times assume won his permanent esteem. On en- 
quiry of a by-stander who it was that sat on the 
throne, and what was the occasion of so uncommon 
an assembly, he informed me that it was the God- 
dess of Wisdom, who had at last succeeded in re- 
gaining the dominion of the earth, which Folly 
had so long usurped ; that she sat there in her ju- 
dicial capacity, in order to try the merits of many 
who were supposed to be the secret emissaries of 
Folly. In this way 1 understood Envy and Male- 
volence had been sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment, though several of their adherents yet re- 
mained among men, whose minds were too gross to 
he irradiated with the light of wisdom. One trial, 
I understood, was just ended, and another supposed 
delinquent was about to be put to the bar. With 
much curiosity I hurried forwards to survey the 
figure which now approached. She was habited in 
black, and veiled to the waist Her pace was so- 
lemn and majestic, yet in every movement was a 
winning gracefulness. As she approached to the 
bar, 1 got a nearer view of her ; when, what was 
my astonishment to recognise in her the person of 
my favourite goddess, Melancholy ! Amazed that 
she, whom 1 had always looked upon as the sister 
and companion of Wisdom, should he brought to 
trial as an emissary and an adherent of Folly, I 
^Yaitcd in mute impatience for the accusation which 
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made many weak minds regard the goddess with 
fear and abhorrence. 

Having concluded, the accused was called upon 
for her defence. She immediately, with a graceful 
gesture, lifted up the veil wliich concealed her 
ihce, and discovered a countenance so soft, so 
lovely, and so sweetly expressive, as to strike the 
beholders with involuntary admiration^ and xvhich, 
at one glance, overturned all the ilimsy sophistry 
ofmy poor friend the citizen; and when the silver 
tones of her voice were heard, the murmurs, 
which until then had continually arisen from the 
crowd, were hushed to a dead still, and the whole 
multitude stood transfixed in breathless attention. 
AS near as I can recollect, these were the words 
in which she addressed herself to the throne of 
Wisdom ; — 

I shall not deign to give a direct a7iswer to the 
various insinuations tvhich have been ihroim out 
against me by my accuser. Let it suffice that I 
declare my true history, in opposition to that which 
has been so artfully fabricated to my disadvantage. 
In that early age of the world when mankind fol- 
lowed the peaceful avocations of a pastoral life 
only, and contentment and harmony reigned in 
every vale, I was not known among men; but 
when, in process of time, Ambition and Vice, with 
their attendant evils, were sent down as a scourge 
to the human race, 1 made my appearance. 1 am 
the ofispring of Misfortune and Virtue, and was 
sent by Heaven to teach my parents how to sup- 
port their afflictions with magnanimity. As I grew 
up, I became the intimate friend of the wisest 
among men. I was the bosom friend of Plato, 
and other illustrious sages of antiquity ; and was 
then often known by the name of .Philosophy ; 
though, in present times, when that title is usurped 
by mere makers of experiments, and inventors of 
blacking-cakes, 1 am only known by the appella- 
tion of Melancholy, So far from being of a dis- 
contented disi^osUion, my very essence is pious and 
resigned contentment. I teach my votaries to 
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of the assembly, however, was soon recalled to the 
accuser; and their indignation at his baseness rose 
to such a height as to threaten general tumult, when 
the Goddess of Wisdom arose, and waving her hand 
for silence, beckoned the prisoner to iier, placed her 
on her right hand, and, with a sweet smile, acknow- 
ledged her for her old companion and friends She 
then turned to the accuser, with a frown of severity 
so terrible, that I involuntarily started with terror 
from my poor misguided friend, and with the vio- 
lence of the start I awoke ; and, instead of the 
throne of the Goddess of Wisdom, and the vast 
assembly of people, beheld the first rays of the 
morning peeping over the eastern cloud 5 and, in- 
stead of the loud murmurs of the incensed multi- 
tude, beard nothing but the soft gurgling of the 
river at my feet, and the rustling wing of the sky- 
lark, who was now beginning his first matin song. 

W. 


MELANCHOLY HOURS. 


(No. IV.) 


'SzoiTvicroe.fjt’ivos cev ourcr 


Isoca. 


The world has often heard of fortune-hunters, 
egacy-hunters, popularity-hunters, and hunters of 
various descriptions. One diversity, however, of 
this very extensive species has hitherto eluded pub- 
lic animadversion : 1 allude to the class of friend- 
hunters— men who make it the business of their 
lives to acquire friends, in the hope, through their 
influence, to arrive at some desirable point of am- 
bitious eminence. Of all the mortifications and 
anxieties to which mankind voluntarily subject 
themselves, from the expectation of future benefit, 
there arc, perhaps, none more galling, none more 
insupportable, than those attendant on friend-mak- 
ing.— Show a man that you court his society, and 
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figure, he had lost all recollection of my features. 
I called upon him, but Germanicuswas not at home. 
Again and again I gave a hesitating knock at the 
great man’s door — all was to no purpose. He was 
still not at home. The sly meaning however, which 
was couched in the sneer of the servant the last time 
that, half ashamed of my errand, I made my enquiries 
at his house, convinced me of what I ought to have 
known before, that Germanicus was at home to all 
the world save me. I believe, with all my seeming 
humility, I am a confounded proud fellow at bot- 
tom. My rage at this discovery, therefore, may be 
better conceived than described. Ten thousand 
curses did I imprecate on the foolish vanity which 
led me to solicit the friendship of my superior; 
and again and again did I vow down eternal 
vengeance on my head, if I evermore condescended 
thus to coui't the acquaintance of man. To this re- 
solution I believe I shall ever adhere. If I am 
destined to make any progress in the world, it will 
be by my own individual exertions. As I elbow ray 
way through the crowded vale of life, I will never, 
in any emergency, call on my selfish neighbour for 
assistance. If my strej)glh give way beneath the 
pressure of calamity, I shall sink without his whine 
of hypocritical condolence; and, if Ido sink, let 
him kick me into a ditch, and go about his business. 
I asked not his assistance while living, it will be of 
no service to me when dead. 

Believe me, reader, whoever tboui mayest be, 
there are few among mortals whose friendship, 
when acquired, will repay thee for the meanness of 
solicitation. If a man voluntarily holds out his 
hand to thee, take it with caution. If thou find 
him honest, be not backward to receive his prof- 
fered assistance ; ami be anxious, when occasion 
shall require, to yield to him thine own. A real 
friend is the most valuable blessing a man can pos- 
sess ; and, mark me, it is by far the most rare. It 
is a black swan. But, whatever thou mayest do, 
solicit not friendship. If tliou art young, and would 
make tliy way in the world, bind thyself a seven 
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siastic ear, he converses with the spirits of the 
departed, while, between each dreary pause of the 
storm, he holds solitary communion with himself, 
Such is the social intercourse of the recluse ; yet he 
frequently feels the soft consolations of friendship, 
A heart formed for the gentler emotions of the soul 
often feels as strong an interest for what are called 
hnitcs, as most bipids affect to feel for each other. 
Montaigne had his cat ; I have read of a man whose 
only friend was a large spider ; and Trenck, in his 
dungeon, would sooner have lost his right hand, 
than the poor little mouse, which, grown confident 
with indulgence, used to beguile the tedious hours 
of imprisonment with his gambols. For my own 
part, 1 believe my dog, who at this moment, seated 
on his hinder legs, is wistfully surveying me, as if 
he was conscious of all that is passing in my mind ; 
— my dog, I say, is as sincere, and, whatever the 
world may say, nearly as dear a friend, as any I 
possess : and, when I shall receive that summons 
which may not now be far distant, he will whine a 
funeral requiem over my grave,more piteously than 
all the hired mourners in Christendom. Well, well, 
poor Bob has had a kind master of me; and, for 
my part, I verily believe there are few things on 
this earth I shall leave with more regret than this 
faithful companion of the happy hours of my 
fancy. 

W. 


MELATs^CHOLY HOURS. 


(No. V.) 

Vn Sonnet fnna d^jUut x'ani scul un Ion/* pocme. 

Mats en vain miile auteurs y pensent arriver ; 

A peine 

peut-on admirer deux ou irois entre v\ilU» 

Boilcau. 

The RE is no species of poetry which is better 
adapted to the taste of a melancholy man* than tho 
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same class. As to the inventors of this little struc- 
ture of verse, they are involved in impenetrable 
obscurity. Some authors have ascribed it singly to 
Guitone D’Arezzo, an Italian poet of the thirteenth 
century; but they have no sort of authority to ad- 
duce in support of their assertions. Arguing upon 
probabilities, with some slight coincidental corro- 
borations, I should be inclined to maintain that its 
origin may be referred to an earlier period j that it 
may be looked for among the Provencals, who left 
scarcely any combination of metrical sounds unat- 
tempted j and who, delighting as they did in sound 
and jingle, might very possibly strike out this har- 
monious stanza of fourteen lines. Be this as it may, 
Dante and Petrarch were the first poets who ren- 
dered it popular ; and to Dante and Petrarch, there- 
fore, we must resort for its required rules. 

In an ingenious paper of Dr. Drake’s Literary 
Hours,” a book which I have read again and again 
with undiminished pleasure, the merits of the various 
English v/riters in this delicate mode of composition 
arc appreciated with much justice and discrimina- 
tion. His veneration for Milton, however, has, if I 
may venture to oppose my judgment to his, carried 
him too far in praise of his sonnets. Those to the 
Nightingale and to Mr. Lawrence are, I think, alone 
entitled to the praise of mediocriUf\ and, if my 
memory fail me not, my opinion is sanctionedby the 
testimony of our late illustrions biographer of the 
poets. 

The sonnets of Drummond are characterised as 
exquisite. It is somewhat strange, if this description 
be just, that they should so long have sunk into 
utter oblivion, to be revived only by a species of 
black-letter manias which prevailed during the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century, and of which 
some vestiges yet remain ; the more especially as 
Dr. Johnson, to whom they could scarcely be^ un- 
known, tells us, that “ The fabric of the sonnet has 
never succeeded in our language.” For my own 
part, I can say nothing of them. I have long sought 
a copy of Drummond’s works, and I have sought it 
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Miss Seward (and Miss Seward is in herself a host} 
has, both theoretically and practically, defended the 
Italian structure. Mr. Capel Loflt, has likewise fa- 
voured the world with many sonnets, in svhich he 
shows his apjororal of the leeitimatc model hy his 
.adherence to .its rules; and many of the beautiful 
poems of Mrs. I-olU, published in the Jfonthly Jlir- 
ror, are likewise successfully formed hy those rules. 
Much, however, as 1 admire these svriters, and .am- 
pie as is the credence I gis’c to their critic.al discri- 
mination, I cannot, on mature reflection, subscribe 
to their position of the expediency of adopting this 
stnicture in ourpoctry, and I attribute their success 
in it more to their individual jiowcr.s, whicli would 
have surmounted much greater diliiculties, than to 
the adaphability of this foreign f.ibric to our stubborn 
and intractable language. 

If the question, howes'er, turn only on the pro. 
priety of giving to a poem a name svhlch must be 
acknmvlctiged to be entirely inapprojiriate, and to 
w’hich it can have no sort of chaim, I must confess 
that it is manifestly indefensible, and wo must then 
either pitch upon another .apiicllation for our qua- 
torzain, or banish it from our language ; a measure 
which ever)' lover of true poetry must sincerely 
lament. 


MEL.-\.NCHOLY HOURS. 

(No. VI.) 

, Full many .a flower b bom So hlusli unseen, 

And,»au.lc its cclness on the desert air. 

Gr.iv. 

Por.TiiY is a blossom of very delicate growth ; it 
requires the maturing influence of vernal suns, and 
every encouragement of culture and attention, to 
bring it to its natural perfection. The pursuits of 
the mathematician, or the mcclianical genius, are 
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willi its rcw.in! : ami tliouyh the popularity of Mr. 
nioomfielil may be tlel.aycil, he must, at one time 
or other, reecive the inceil due to its deserts. I’os- 
terity will judge imiinrli.ally ; .-.ml if bold and vivid 
image-, ami original conceptions, luminously dis. 
played, ami judiciously opposed, have any claim to 
the regard of manl.ind, the name of Nathaniel 
Illoomfield will not he without its high and appro- 
priatc honours. 

Kousseau very truly observes, that with whatever 
talent a man may be born, the art of writing is not 
easily ohtainc-.l. If this be applicable to men en- 
joying every adv.vntage of i-eholastie. initiation, how 
much more forcibly must it apply to the ollapring 
of a poor village tailor, untaught, and destitute 
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But if to the ciiurcli you e’er went, 

If you knew what the villapc has been, 
You will sympathise while I lament 
Tile enclosure of Ilonington Green. 

VII. 

Tliat no more upon Ilonington Green 
Dwells the matron whom most I revere, 
If by pert Observation unseen 
I e’en now could indulge .a fond tear. 

Ere her bright morn of life was o’crcast, 
When jny senses first woke to the scene. 
Some sliort happy hours she had past 
On tlic margin of Ilonington Green. 

VIII. 

Her parents with idcnty were blest. 

And num’rous her children and young. 
Youth's blossoms her cheek yet posscst, 

And melody woke svhen she sung : 

A svidow so youtliful to leave, 

(Early closcsl the blest days lie had seen,) 
My f.ithcr svas laid in his grave. 

In the church.yard on Ilonington Green. 


XXI. 

Dear to me w.as the wild thorny hill. 

And dear the brown heath's sober scene; 
And youth shall find happiness still. 
Though he rove not on common or green. 


XXII. 

So happily flexile man’s make. 

So pliantly docile his mind. 

Surrounding impressions we take. 

And bliss in each circumstance find. 

The youths of a more polish’d age 
Sbail not wish these rude commons to sec; 
To the bird that’s inured to the cage 
It would not be bliss to be frea 
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hotindary of nnticipation. But this is not the only 
paradox wjiich humanity furnislics to tlio eye of a 
thinhinjj man. It is very generally the case, that 
we spend our wiiolc lis-es in the pursuit of objects, 
tviiicli common experience informs us arc not ca- 
pable of conferring that pleasure and satisfaction 
\Tlueii ^\c expect from their enjoyment. Our views 
are uf..formly directctl to one point; — happiness, 
in uliatever garb it be clad, and under wliatevcr 
figure sliadoivcd, is the (irc.it aim of the busy mul- 
titudes, whom we behold toiling through the vale 
of life, in such an infinite diversity of occupation, 
and disparity of vieiy?. But the misfortune is, that 
we seek for Hapinncss where she is not to be found, 
and the cause of wonder, that the experience of 
ages should not have guarded us against so fatal 
and so universal an error. 

It would he an amusing speculation to consider 
the various points after tvhicli our fclloiv-mortals 
are incessantly straining, and in tlic possession of 
svhich they have placed that imaginary chief good 
svhich svearoall doomed to covet, but which, per. 
hajis, none of us, in this sublunary stile, can attain. 
.\t i)rc'cnt, however, we are let! to con.siderations 
of a more important nature. We tunt from the 
inconsistencies observable in the promeution of our 
subordinate pursuits, from the partial follies of in. 
dividuals, to the general delusion which seems to 
envelope the svhole human race: — tlie delusion 
under wdiose influenre they lose sight of the chief 
end of their being, and cut down the siihcrc of their 
hopes and enjoyments to a few rolling years, and 
that, too, in a scene where they know there is 
neither perfect fruition nor permanent delight 

The faculty of contemplating mankind in the ab. 
str.ict, apart from those prepossessions which, both 
by nature and the jiower of habitual associations, 
would intervene to cloud our view, is only to be ob- 
tained by a life of virtue and constant meditation, 
by temperance, and purity of thought Whenever 
it is attained, it must greatly tend to correct our 
motives — to simplify our desires — and to excite a 
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infelicity. Every pain would be met witli fortitude, 
every affliction with resignation. We should then 
all look back to the past with complacency, and to 
the future with hope. Even this unstable state of 
being would have many exquisite enjoyments — the 
principal of which would be the anticipation of that 
approaching state of beatitude to which we might 
then look with confidence, through the medium of 
that atonement of which we should be partakers, 
and our acceptance, by virtue of which, would be 
sealed by that purity of mind of which human na. 
ture is, of itself, incapable. But it is from the mis. 
takes and miscalculations of mankind, to which 
their fallen natures are continually prone, that 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(No, VIII.) 

’ " Off'Tis w? 

E^fi/nsrgy, Icrriy^ V ikyctv* 

tc'O); di y ilcriv zo^^oi. 

ANAX&.NDHIDE8 APUD SuiDAM. 

Much has been said of late on the subject of fn- 
so'iptive wi'iiing ; and that, in my opinion, to very 
little purpose. Dr, Drake, when treating on this 
topic, is, for once, inconclusive i but his essay does 
credit to his discernment, however little it may 
honour him as a promulgator of the laws of criti- 
cism : the exquisite specimens it contains prove that 
the Doctor has a feeling of propriety and general 
excellence, although he may be unhappy in defin- 
ing them. Boileau says, briefly, “ Les inscriptions 
doivent Bre simples yCoiirieSyCtfainilxhxsi** We have, 
however, many examples of this kind of writing in 
our language, which, allhough they possess none of 
these qualities, are esteemed excellent. Akenside’s 
classic imitations are not at all simple^ nothing 
shorty and the very reverse familiar ; yet who 
can deny that they are beautiful, and in some in- 
stances appropriate? Southey’s inscriptions are 
noble pieces ; — for the opposite qualities of tender- 
ness and dignity, sweetness of imagery and terseness 
of moral, unrivalled. They are perhaps wanting in 
propriety ; and (which is the criterion) produce a 
much better effect in a book, than they would on 
a column or a cenotaph* There is a certain chaste 
and majestic gravity expected from the voice of 
tombs and monuments, which probably would dis- 
please in epitaphs never intended to be engraved, 
and inscriptions for obelisks which never existed. 

When a man visits the tomb of an illustrious 
character, a spot remarkable for some memorable 
deed, or a scene connected by its natural sublimity 
with the higher feelings of the breast, he is in a 
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It is not enough to proclaim to the observer that 
he is drawing near to the reliques of the deceased 
genius, — the occasion seems to provoke a few re- 
flections. If these be natural^ they will be in 
unison with the feelings of the reader ; and, if they 
tend where they ought to tend, they will leave him 
better than they found him. But these reflections 
must not be too much prolonged. They must 
rather be hints than dissertations. It is sufficient to 
start the idea, and the imagination of the reader 
will pursue the train to much more advantage than 
the writer could do by words. 

Panegyric is seldom judicious in the epithets on 
•puhlic characters} for, if it be deserved, it cannot 
need publication j and if it be exaggerated, it will 
only serve to excite ridicule. When employed in 
memorizing the retired virtues of domestic life, and 
qualities which, though they only served to cheer 
the little circle of privacy, still deserved, from their 
unfrequency, to triumph, at least for a while, over 
the power of the grave, it may be interesting and 
salutary in its effects. To this purpose, however, it 
is rarely employed. An epitaph-book will seldom 
supply the exigencies of character : and men of 
talents are not always, even in these favoured times, 
at hand to eternize the virtues of private life. 

The following epitaph, by Mr. Hayley, is inscribed 
on a monument to the memory of Cowper, in the 
church of East Eereliain : ^ 

“ Ye who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred zeal. 

Here to Devotion’s bard devoutly just. 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust I 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his fav’rlte name : 
Sense, Fanc}’, ^Vit, conspire not all to raise 
So clear a title to Affection’s praise ; 

His highest honours to the heart belong : 

His virtues form’d the magic of his song,”. 
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I^"SCRIPTION■ FOR A MONUMENT 

TO THE 

MEMORY OF COWPER. 

READcn ! if with no vulgar sympathy 
Thou viciv’st the wreck of genius and of worth. 
Stay thou thy footsteps near this hallow’d spot. 
Here Cowper rests. Although renown have made 
His name familiar to thine ear, this stone 
May tell thee that his virtues were above 
The common portion : — that the voice, now 
hush’d 

In death, was once serenely querulous 
With pity’s tones, and in the car of woe 
Spake music. Now forgetful at thy feet 
His tired head presses on its last long rest, 

Still tenant of the tomb;— and on the cheek, 
Once svarm with animation’s lambent flush, 

Sits the paie image of unmark'd decay. 

Yet mourn not He had chosen the better part ; 
And these sad garments of mortality 
Put off, tve trust that to a happier land 
He went, a light and gladsome passenger. 

Sigh’st thou for honours, reader ? Call to mind 
lliat glorj-’s voire is impotent to pierce 
The silence of the tomb ! but virtue blooms 
Ev’n on the wreck of life, and mounts the skies ! 
So gird thy loins with lowliness, and walk 
With Cowper on the pilgrimage of Christ. 

This inscription is faulty from its length ; but if 
a painter cannot get the requisite effect at one 
stroke, he must doit by many. The laconic style 
of epitaphs is the most diflicult to be managed of 
any, inasmuch as most is expected from it A sen- 
tence standing alone on a tomb, or a monument, 
is expected to contain something particularly strik- 
ing ; and when this expectation is disappointed, the 
reader feels like a man who, having been promised 
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an excellent joke, is treated with a stale conceit 
or a vapid pun. The best specimen of this Kind, 
whicli I am acquainted with, is that on a Frcncli 
General : — 

“ SisfCj Viator; Uerocm calcas V* 

Stop, Traveller ; thou trcadcston a Hero! 

W. 


MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(No. IX.) 


It is common for busy and active men to bcbold 
the occupations of the retired and contemplative 
person with contempt. They consider his S|iccula- 
tions as idle and unproductive : as they participate 
in none of his feclincs. they are strancers to liis 
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derision; it tends to no beneficial purpose, it be- 
nefits neither its possessor nor society.** Those 
who have thought a little more on this subject than 
the gay and busy crowd, will draw conclusions of a 
different nature. That there is a sadness, spring- 
ing from the noblest and purest sources, a sadness 
friendly to the human heart, and, by direct conse- 
quence, to human nature in general, is a truth 
which a little illustration will render tolerably 
clear, and wliich, when understood in its full force, 
may probably convert contempt and ridicule into 
respect. 

I set out, then, with the proposition, that the 
man who thinks deeply, especially if his reading be 
extensive, will, unless his heart be very cold and 
very light, become habituated to a pensive, or, with 
more propriety, a mournful cast of thought. This 
will arise from two more particular sources — from 
the view of human nature in general, as demon- 
strated by the experience both of past and present 
times, and from the contemplation of individual 
instances of human depravity and of human suf- 
fering. The first of these is, indeed, the last in the 
order of time ; for his general views of humanity 
arc in a manner consequential, or resulting from 
the special ; but I have inverted that order for the 
sake of perspicuity. 

Of those who Iiave occasionally thought on these 
subjects, I may, with perfect assurance of their 
reply, enquire what have been their sensations 
when they have, for a moment, attained a more en- 
larged and capacious notion of the state of man 
in all its bearings and dependencies. They have 
found, and the profoundest philosophers have done 
no more, that they are enveloped in mystery j and 
that the mystery of man’s situation is not without 
alarming and fearful circumstances. They have 
discovered that all they know of themselves is that 
they live; but that from wdience they came, or 
whither they are going, is by Nature altogether 
hidden ; that impenetrable gloom surrounds them 
on every side, and that they even hold their mor- 



lenetratcs, the more cause docs he find for being 
ous, and the more inducements to be continually 
aghtful. 
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and, on the other, pain, misfortune, and misery, 
overwhelming alike the good and the had, the pro- 
vident and the improvident But too general a 
view would distract our attention : let the reader 
pardon me if 1 suddenly draw him away from the 
survey of the crowds of life to a few detached scenes. 
We will select a single picture at random. The 
character is common. 

Behold that beautiful female, who is rallying a 
well-dressed young man with so much gaiety and 
humour. Did you ever see so lovely a countenance? 
There is an expression of vivacity in her fine dark 
eye which quite captivates one ; and her smile, were 
it a little less hold, would be bewitching. How gay 
and careless she seems ! One would suppose she 
had a very light and happy hearL Alasi how ap- 
pearances deceive ! This gaiety is all feigned. It 
is her business to please, and beneath a fair and 
painted outside she conceals an inquiet and forlorn 
breast. When she was yet very young, an engaging 
but dissolute young man took advantage of her sim- 
plicity, and of the affection with whicli he had in- 
spired her, to betray her virtue. At first her infamy 
cost her many tears ; but habit .wore away this re- 
morse, leaving only a kind of indistinct regret; and 
as she fondly loved her betrayer, she experienced, 
at times, a mingled pleasure even in this abandoned 
situation. But this was soon over. Her lover, on 
pretence of a journey into the country, left her for 
ever. She soon afterwards heard of his marriage, 
with an agony of grief which few can adequately 
conceive, and none describe. The calls of want, 
however, soon subdued the more distracting ebul- 
litions of anguish. She had no choice left ; all the 
gates of virtue were shut upon her, and though she 
really abhorred the course, she was obliged to be» 
take herself to vice for support. Her next keeper 
possessed her person without her heart She has 
since passed through several hands, and has found, 
by bitter experience, that the vicious, on whose ge- 
nerosity slie is thrown, are devoid of all feeling but 
that of self-gratification, and that even the wages of 
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too good for her darling, cheerfully supplied his ex- 
travagance, under the idea that it would not last, 
long, and that it would enable him to shine in those 
circles where she wished him to rise. But he soon 
found that habits of prodigality, once well gained, 
are never eradicated. His fortune, though genteel, 
was not adequate to such habits of expense. His 
unhappy parent lived to see him make a degrading 
alliance, and come in danger of a gaol, and then 
died of a broken heart. His affairs soon wound 
themselves up. His debts were enormous, and he 
had nothing to pay them with. He has now been 
in that prison many years ^ and since he is excluded 
from the benefit of an insolvency act, he has made 
up his mind to the idea of ending his days there. 
His wife, whose beauty had decoyed him, since she 
found he could not support her, deserted him for 
those who could, leaving him without friend or 
companion, to pace, with measured steps, over the 
court of a country gaol, and endeavour to beguile 
the lassitude of imprisonment, by thinking on the 
days that are gone, or counting the squares in his 
grated window in every possible direction, back- 
wards, fonvards, and across, till he sighs to find the 
sum always the same, and that the more anxiously 
we strive to beguile the moments in their course, 
the more sluggishly they travel. 

If these are accurate pictures of some of the va- 
rieties of human suffering, and if such pictures are 
common even to triteness, what conclusions must 
we draw as to the condition of man in general, and 
what must be the prevailing frame of mind of him 
who meditates much on these subjects, and who, 
unbracing the whole tissue of causes and effects, 
sees IMiscry invariably the offspring of Vice, and 
Vice existing in hostility to the intentions andwishes 
of God ? Let the meditative man turn where he 
will, he finds traces of the depraved state of Nature, 
and her consequent misery. History presents him 
'With little but murder, treachery, and crimes of 
eyerj’ description. Biography only strengthens the 
view, by concentrating it. The philosophers remind 
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In our times, Mr. Southey has given grace and 
melody to some of the Latin and Greek measures, 
and Mr, Bowles has written rhyming heroics, 
wherein the sense is transmitted from couplet to 
couplet, and the pauses are varied with all the free- 
dom of blank verse, without exciting any sensation 
of ruggedness, or o/Tending the nicest ear. But 
these are minor efforts : the former of these exqui- 
site poets has taken a yet wider range, and in his 
“ Thalaba the Destroyer ” has spurned at all the 
received Jaws of metre, and framed a fabric of verse 
altogether his own. 

An innovation so bold as that of Mr. Southey was 
sure to meet with disapprobation and ridicule. The 
world naturally looks with suspicion on systems 
%vhich contradict established principles, and refuse 
to quadrate with habits’ which, as they have been 
used to, men are apt to think cannot be improved 
upon. The opposition which has been made to the 
metre of Thalaba is, therefore, not so much to be 
imputed to its want of harmony, as to the operation 
of existing i^rejudicesj and it is fair to conclude, 
that, as these prejudices are softened by usage, and 
the strangeness of novelty wears off^ the peculiar 
features of this lyrical frame of verse will be more 
candidly appreciated, and its merits more unre- 
servedly acknowledged. 

IVhoever is conversant with the writings of tliis 
author will have observed and admired that great- 
ness of mind, and comprehension of intellect, by 
which he is enabled, on all occasions, to throw off 
the shackles of habit and prepossession. Southey , 
never treads in the beaten track: his thoughts, 
while they are tliose of nature, carry that cast of 
originality which is the stamp and testimony of 
genius. He views things through a peculiar phasis, 
and while ho has the feelings of a man, they are 
those of a man almost abstracted from mortality, 
and reflecting on, and painting the scenes of life, as 
if he were a mere spectator, uninfluenced by his 
own connection with the objects he surveys. To 
this faculty of bold discrimination I attribute many 
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uncomiDDn felicity with which he has adapted his 
versification ; and, in the midst of the wildest irre- 
gularity, left nothing to shock the ear, or offend 
the judgment, 


MELANCHOLY HOUKS. 

(No. XI.) 

THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Few histories would he more w^orthy of attention 
than that of the progress of knowledge, from its first 
dawn to the time of its meridian splendour, among 
the ancient Greeks. Unfortunately, however, the 
precautions which, in this early period, were almost 
generally taken to confine all knowledge to a parti- 
cular branch of men, and when the Greeks began 
to contend for the palm among learned nations, 
their backwardness to acknowledge the sources from 
whence they derived the first principles of their 
philosophy, have served to wrap this interesting sub- 
ject in almost impenetrable obscurity. Few vestiges, 
except the Eg}’ptian hieroglyphics, now remain of 
the learning of the more ancient world. Of the two 
millions of verses said to have been written by the 
Chaldean Zoroaster we have no relics 5 and the 
oracles which go under his name arc pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged to be spurious. 

The Greeks unquestionably derived their philoso- 
phy from the Egyptians and Chaldeans. Both Py- 
thagoras and Plato liad visited those countries for 
the advantage oflearning; and if we may credit the 
received accounts of the former of these illustrious 
sages, he was regularly initiated in the schools of 
Egypt, during the period of twenty-two years that 
he resided in that country, and became the envy 
and admiration of the Egyptians themselves. Of 
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from hence they introduced among the Chaldeans 
the worship of fire. That Pythagoras was tainted 
with this superstition is well known. On the testi- 
mony of Plutarch, his disciples held, that in the 
midst of the world is fire, or in the midst of the 
four elements is the fiery globe of Unity, or Monad 
— the procreative, nutritive, and excitative power. 
The sacred fire of Vesta, among the Greeks and 
Latins, was a remain of this doctrine. 

As the limits of this paper will not allow me to 
take in all tlie branches of this subject, 1 shall con- 
fine my attcJUiou to the opinions held by these early 
nations of the iiature of the Godhead. 

Amidst the corruptions introduced by the Magi, 
we may discern, with tolerable certainty, that 
Zoroaster taught the worship of the one true God ; 
and Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato, who bad all 
been instituted in the mysteries of the Chaldeans, 
taught the same doctrine. These philosophers like- 
wise asserted the omnipotence and eternity of God ; 
and that ho was the creator of all things, and the 
governor of the universe. Plato decisively sup- 
ported tJ)e doctrines of future rewards and punish- 
ments ; and Pythagoras, struck with the idea of the 
omnipresence of the Deity, defined him as anwins 
pet' ttniversas minidi partes omnemqiie naiuravi 
cotjwicans atquc diJfiisuSy cx quo ouinia qitce 
cuniur animalia vHa^n caphint, % — An intelligence 
moving upon, and dififhsed over all the parts of tlie 
universe, and all nature, from which all animals 
derive their existence. As for the swarm of gods 
worshipped both in Egypt and Greece, it is evident 
they were only esteemed as inferior deities. In the 
time of Saint Paul, there was a temple at Athens 
inscribed to the unknown God : and Hesiod makes 
them younger than the earth and heaven. 

TetiCi xect Oo^avos iu‘v; irtzrov 
0< r tie 7CHV iyivovro B^iet ioccov* TllEOC. 

* kactanlius Div. Inst. Ub. cap. 5. ctiain, IVIinuclus Felix, 

r>lb.igorni Densest .mbnus peruniveRam remm naluram 
commeans atciue intentus, cx quo etiam ainmalium omnium 
\lta capiatur.** 



MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(No. XII.*) 

WniLc tlio soat of empire was yet at B}2.intium, 
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for his lamp was often seen to stream through the 
trees which shaded his dwelling, when accident 
called any of the peasants from their beds at unsea^ 
sonable hours. Be (his as it may, no miracles were 
imputed to him 5 the sick rarely came to petition 
for the benefit of his prayers, and, though some 
both loved him, and had good reason for loving him, 
yet many undervalued him for the want of that very 
austerity which the old man seemed most desirous 
to avoid. 

It was evening, and the long shadows of the 
Thracian mountains were extending still farther 
and farther along the plains, when this old man was 
disturbed in his meditations hy the approach of a 
stranger. “ How far is it to Byzantium ? was the 
question put by the traveller. — Not far to those 
who know the countrjV* replied the hermit; “but 
a stranger would not easily find his way through 
the windings of these woods, and the intricacies of 
the plains beyond them. Do you see that blue mist 
which stretches along the hounding Jhie of the ho- 
rizon as far as the trees will permit the eye to trace 
it ? That is the Fropontis ; and higher up on the 
left, the city of Constantinople rears its proud head 
above the waters. But I would dissuade thee, 
stranger, from pursuing thy journey farther to- 
night. Thou mayest rest in the village, *which is 
half way down the hill ; or, if thou wilt share my 
supper of roots, and put up with a bed of leaves, my 
cell is open to thee.” — “I thank thee, father,” 
replied the youth ; " I am weary with my journey, 
and will accept thy proffered hospitality.” They 
ascended the rock together. The hermit's cell was 
the work of nature. It penetrated far into the 
rock, and in the innermost recess was a little chapel, 
furnished with a crucifix, and a human skull, the 
objects of the hermit’s nightly and daily contempla- 
tion, for neither of them received his adoration. 
That corruption had not as yet crept into the Chris- 
tian church. The hermit now lighted up a fire of 
dry sticks (for the nights arc very piercing in the 
regions about the Hellespont and the Bosphorus), 
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females are mere household slaves ; here, I am 
told, they have minds, I almost promise my- 
self that I shall marry and settle at Constantinople,- 
where the loves and graces seem alone to reside, 
and where even the vjomen have minds. My good 
father, how the wind roars about this atirial nest 
of yours, and here you sit during the long cold 
nights, all alone, cold and cheerless, when Constan- 
tinople is just at your feet, with all its Joys, its com- 
forts, and its elegancies. I perceive that the philo- 
sophers of our sect, who succeeded Epicurus, were 
right, when they taught that there might he virtue 
without enjoyment, and that virtue without enjoy- 
ment is not worth the having.” The face of the 
youth kindled with animation as he spake these 
Avords, and he visibly enjoyed the conciousness of 
superior intelligence. The old man sighed, and was 
silent. As they ate their frugal supper, both par- 
ties seemed involved in deep thought. The young 
traveller was dreaming of the Byzantine women ; 
his host seemed occupied with far different medita- 
tions. “ So you are travelling to Constantinople in 
search of happiness ? ” at length exclaimed the her- 
mit : “ 1 too have been a suitor of that divinity, 
and it may be of use to you to hear how I have 
fared. The history of my life Avill serve to fill up 
the interval before we retire to rest, and my expe- 
rience may not prove altogether useless to one who 
is about to go the same journey which 1 have 
finished. 

“ These scanty hairs of mine were not always 
grey, nor these limbs decrepit: 1 was once, like 
thee, young, fresh, and vigorous, full of delightful 
dreams and gay anticipations. Life seemed a gar- 
den of sweets, a path of roses : and I thought I had 
but to choose in what way I would be happy. I 
will pass over the incidents of my boyhood, and 
come to my maturer years. 1 had scarcely - seen 
twenty summers, when I formed one of those ex- 
travagant and ardent attachments of which youth 
is so susceptible. It happened, that, at that time, 
1 bore arms under the Emperor Theodosius, in his 
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sighed as I reflected on the happiness of my friend. 
At the time when I visited the object of my first 
love, a young Christian woman, her frequent com- 
panion, had sometimes taken my attention. She was 
an Ionian by birth, and had all the softness and pen- 
sive intelligence which her country-women are said 
to possess when unvitiated by the corruptions so 
prevalent in that delightful region. You are no 
stranger to the contempt with which the Greeks 
then treated, and do still, in some places, treat the 
Christians. This young woman bore that contempt 
with a calmness which surprised me. There were 
then but few converts to that religion in those 
parts, and its profession was therefore more ex- 
posed to ridicule and persecution from its strange- 
ness. Notwithstanding her religion, I thought I 
could love this interesting and amiable female, 
and, in spite of my former mistake, I had the vanity 
to imagine 1 was not indifferent to her. As our 
intimacy increased, I learnt, to my astonishment, 
that she regarded me as one involved in ignorance 
and error ; and that, although she felt an affection 
for me, yet she would never become my wife, while 
1 remained devoted to the religion of my ancestors. 
Piqued at this discovery, I received the books, 
which she now for the first time put into my hands, 
with pity and contempt. I expected to find them 
nothing but the repositories of a miserable and 
deluded superstition, more presuming than the 
mystical leaves of the Sibyls, or the obscure triads 
of Zoroaster. How was I mistaken 1 There was 
much which I could not at all comprehend; but, 
in the midst of this darkness, the effect of my 
ignorance, I discerned a system of morality, so 
exalted, so exquisitely pure, and so far removed 
from all I would have conceived of the most per- 
fect virtue, that all the philosophy of the Grecian 
world seemed worse than dross in the comparison. 
My former learning had only served to teach me 
that something was wanting to complete the systems 
of philosophers. Here that invisible link was sup- 
plied, and I could even then observe a harmony 
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of the fate of a morta], but of everlasting life or 
everlasting death ; and that, too, of your own selves. 
You are all criminals, who must one day answer at 
the peril of your souls for your conduct here ; and 
it is on your conduct /wre, that I would exhort you ; 
and shall you turn a deaf ear to the representation 
of the da)igers of your own states ? shall you listen 
with indifference to the voice which warns you of 
your fate ? God forbid 1 I conjure you, my dear 
brethren, hear with attention the precepts which, 
drawing from the Gospel of Jesus Christ, T would 
impress on your minds ; write them in your hearts, 
and inscribe them on the tablets of your remem- 
brance, that they may be a solace to you in sorrow 
and adversity ; a relief in pain and tribulation ; and, 
finally, a sweet and firm support, when you shall 
repose on the trying pillow of death. 

Surely, I need not impress upon you the excel- 
lence and the truth of the Gospel. Most of you, I 
trust, believe in your Redeemer, though you slight 
and disregard his words. But some, I know too 
well, there axe amongst you, who, deluded by the 
false, yet seemingly open, reasoning of wretched 
and ignorant infidels, in the pride of their hearts, 
affirm their contempt for the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Such unhappy men / leave to their God, 
with the fervent prayer, that as his Spirit can alone 
rescue them from sure and everlasting death, he 
will vouchsafe to open their hearts and understand- 
ings to his truths, ere they fall into that gulf from 
which no repentance, no tears, no prayers, will ever 
deliver them ; “ where tiiere is weeping, and wail- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth.*’ 

For you, who, believing in the Holy Scriptures, 
are hardened in indifference and careless wickedness, 
1 shall Jirst point out some of the strong calls you 
have to an earnest performance of the duties of 
Religion. I shall then show the happiness which 
will result to you from God’s blessiiig upon you ; 
and I shall then conclude, by exhorting you, at this 
moment in particular, to begin an immediate re- 
formation ill your lives, and denounce the dreadful 
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name n tufl'L'riiif;, or conceive n trial wliicli Christ 
dill not nmicrpo, tliat we miglit partake of cvcrlast- 
iiiR life, liclinid him, to arhom tlie avlinle univerec 
owed it* licinp, to wiiom anRcls and arciiangel? mi- 
nistered, wliom tile Cherubim and Seraphim olwycil, 
voluntarily expoiinp hira'elf to ail the weakness of 
tlic lie'll, licliold the Son of Gml slecpinj; in the 
man,7crofan ob'curcinn; survey Iiim uslicrwl into 
life and perseeution while yet a defenceless infant, 
llcclnj; from tiic sword of murder into nethlelicm. 
Contemplate liim afterwards, wlien arrived at man- 
liood, poinp about doing pood, and yet turninpa'ide 
from tile macliinationsof evil men, bcc-auscliisliour 
ivas not yet rome. Surrounded witli a few poor 
fidiermen, tlic losvcst among men, fee him c.xposcil 
to tlie most violent attempts of iiowcrful men. You 
liave all your sorrows ; Imt wliat are they, to svhat 
lie endured, wlicn for us ho became man ? Wiat 
can convey a more impressive idea of tlio sufferings 
of Jesu.s tlian tlie melanrholy expression of Jesus, 
when a certain man said lie would follow liim 
wheresoever he went? — “The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay liis head." 


I Ml rciiucjtcil to .state the reasons for my wish- 
ing to enter into the ministry. I will do it as 
liricdy as I can. 

Since the time I was nw.afccned to a true sense of 
religion, I liave always felt a strong desire to be- 
come useful in the church of Christ; a desire whicli 
has inereascil daily, and which it has been my .sup- 
plication might be from God. It is true, before I 
began to be folicitou.s about Eiiiritual things, I liad 
a wish to liecomc a elergyunan, but that was very 
dilTereiit. I trust I may now .«ay that I would be 
a minister, that I m.aydogood; .and although I am 
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Now, Sir. Editor, after the very temperate and 
ifidiilRent atteniiits of your correspondent C. E. to 
eorrect tlie error into which II. T. had fallen, I 
cannot hut bo Eiirprised at sucli a declaration as lliis 
from II. T., and 1 cannot help deeming it my duty 
to declare, that I, for one, hold hi.s criticism to be 
perfectly inadmis-^ible and unnecessary. The pas- 
sage e.^hibits no dilliciilty. Avnrici-, says the Apos- 
tle, is the root of all evil, but it does not follow from 
this that avarice is the sour, root of all the evils. 
So idleness may be said to bo the root of all evil, or 
Iiad comiiany, or neglected education. Tlie plainest 
under,'tanding can comprehend the sense in which 
thc.se ex()rcssions arc used. The river produced all 
/./nrf,r of fishes, but it did not jiroducc all fishes. 
Avarice is the mother of all manner of evil, but 
it does not follow that she is the only origin, and 
rise of all evils. To prove this, I refer to St. Chry- 
fostom, who often employs the phrn.se in connection 
with difTcrcnt causc.s. I remember an instance very 
much in point, but which I cannot now refer to, in 
one of the Homilies on the Epistle to the Philip, 
jiians. St, Gregory Nazi.anren, if it were he, who 
wrote the tragedy entitled, i Krurrc! ‘eaOsn, alludes 
to this passage, in the following manner 



tshcrc, as there had been no such enumeration of 
particulars preceding, .as in the passage of SL Paul, 
your correspondent’s criticism must entirely fall. 

1 cannot dismiss this subject, without adverting 
to the subject of your correspondent’s Greek criti- 
cism. His object seems to have been to pros-c, that 
the c.\prcssion, waiTw «•» xaxsn, is equivalent to 
TKvria vfjTiu xtt.xsn. The authorities which he ad. 
duces are mi.scrably irrelevant Vour correspondent 
ought to have known, that the Ionics constantly 
use the article for the pronoun-relativo; the Attics 
more r.arely. He ought also to h.ave known that 
the pronouns this, .and that, arc not relatives. 




lortancc of the Messiah' 

0 coolly say, *• xat cire; 
s the Clirist?” I think, I 
these questions in the 
ill aKreo that Jo'ciiluis co 
over in silence the death of Jesns Christ, and the 
origin of a sect so hostile to the Jen’ish institutions, 
and wliicli liad excited such commotions over all 
lluroiie, and Asia, wherever the Greek language 
was received. Certainly he would Iiave said some- 
tiling, but we cannot imagine he would have said, 
" And this WHS the Christ;" since that would have 
implied a direct contradiction of his religious pro- 
fession, and an acknowledgment lliat tlie Messiah, 
of w'lio-e divine nature and kingdom iic, as a Jew, 
entertained tlie most enlarged notions, had been 
amongst tlicm a dc.spiscd and jicrsccutcd man ; liad 
been pul to dcatli avithout efrccting any of the great 
temporal revolutions they avere tauglit to expect from 
iiim ; and, lastly, tliat, as he had lived dcspisctl and 
rejected by liis countrymen, so were liis doctrines 
and precepts even tlien despised and rejected by 
liimscir. 

In order to clear up these contradictory presump- 
tions, it will be fair to apply a rule of criticism uni- 
versally acknowledged amongst those who employ 
themselves in the elucidation of obscure passages 
in the ancient writers ; namely, that the notes 
and glosses of commentators, which were com- 
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I live. Sir, in a parish v.-here tlie peculiar doe- 
trines of the (Jospel arc preached with faithfulness 
by a pious and conscientious minister, yet without 
any visible impression or effect. Great general dc- 
I)r3vity is observable in the m.ajority of the parish- 
ioners, together with an utter disregard for rcli- 
gion ; the church is thinly and negligently attended ; 
and the want of decorum occasionally obsen’able 
in the younger branches of tho=c families who do 
attend it, indicates the little reverence in which 
divine things arc held by their parents As to the 
fruits of his preaching, I believe our pious pastor 
has the grief to observe little or none. His in. 
fluence even teems uncrgu.al to the cheching of glar. 
ing breaches of decency, and it is plain that lie is 
di.srcgarded and despised by a large iirotiortion of 
hl.s flock. 

I mention these points, Mr. Editor, in order that 
you may be cn.abled to judge what is the condition 
of our pansli ; but there arc other points which 
render its situation peculi.ar. You must know. Sir, 
that we have been blessed here, for a long term of 
years, with a series of good men, who have preached 
the word with real, .and, tinlil of late, with effect. 
Xow, Sir, when the evils I h.avc been spc.aking of 




c of doctrinal terms should degenerate 
! repetition of words without meaning 

answers to correspondents in your last 
find a writer, whose signature is Tlieo- 
approves of tiic biographical sketches 
recently appeared in your work, as un- 
Pennit me to remark, Mr. Editor, 
ihing which tends to the cstiblishment 
nd morality, and whatever discounte- 
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oflcn and Inborioii'ly defended must stand in need 
of defence. Few arc able to comjirclicnd a train of 
intricate rca'onitip.biil all can understand that there 
must he preat neri! of \-indication, where vindication 
is so frefiuently atlemiitesl. Ily this means, also, 
anotlier evil will he obviated: a (treat foimc of 
S|iititual (iride wdl be ftoinvcd. Congregations will 
see more of tlic true spirit of Christianity, and of 
the extent of their duties, and wtl! here have proper 
cnconra.gcmcnt to the perfunnanco of them, at the 
same time that there will not be so great an oppor- 
tunity of nttalnmt; a suj>crtici.at l.nnwleslge of gc- 
nernh, willi uhicli we often sec Christians [lufled 
up, to the cxclU'ion of better things. They will 
learn, under circum<taures like these, to think 
more and talk Ic.s«, and they will not be ijuite so 
prone to make comparisons favourable to them- 
selves, with people who may he less enlightened. 
The CJiri.stian virtues of humility, love, and charity, 
will, it may f.iirly he expeetcsl, lie more attended to, 
because tiicy will he more insisted upon ; and so 
long as an as-cmbly of Christians maintain these 
cardinal virtues iinsnilicd amongst tliem, who will 
doubt that they arc under the guid.ancc of tlic Spirit 
from atKive.^ 

1 have e.vlcndctl thc«c remarks, Mr. liliior, to 
a grc.vter length than I at first imcndcil. If yon 
think they are likely to he useful, I shall be glad 
to .see llieni printed. The .subjects arc undoubtedly 
of importaiiec, and I should be happy to see them 
undertaken liy an abler li.md. For tlic present, I 
fi-el .satisfaetion .it having brought them fonv.ird 
for jiuhlic discussion, and if I have prcsscil them 
witii carne.stncss, I hojic it will he construed not 
into the acrimony of controversy, hut real far tlie 
cause of tlic great Captain of our Salvation, and for 
tlic wclf.ire of my Christian brethren. 
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tcnniiiatc iti a Oiorougli conviction of ttic trutli of 
Cliri'tianity. Tlicjc were all J.aijmcn^ and several 
of lliem, in tlie earlier part of tlieir lives, liad 
many doulits upon the subject of IleliKion. But 
they were then only in the vestibule of the temple 
of scicnee ; when they had reached its innermost 
reces'cs, they found all their doubts disajipear in 
the lif;ht of full conviction. 

I’hilo'Opliy introduces us into a new world, she 
unveils the tnyatcncs of creation, and continually 
expands the field of vision, and multiplies the 
objects of our contemplation, till sve sink under a 
sense of our own insignificance, ami of our infinite 
unimtinrtance in the scale of created beings. I’hilo. 
sophy, therefore, docs «-cll, ina«mucli ns she hum- 
bles us ; but if, to tlic'e expanded views of the 
Majesty of the Almiglity, as displayed in his svorks, 
we bring tho-c imperfect and contracted apprehen- 
sions of his other attributes, which so commonly 
prevail among the ignorant and unenlightened, then 
these discoveries of the Majesty ofGodsvill only tend 
to licsvilder and mislead us. 

It is thus that many unhappy men base been 
seduced into infidelity, Iiy reasonings, aiiparcntly 
founded on mathematical research, but which have 
been, 111 reality, nothing more than the deductions 
of a confined understanding, bewildered with a little 
learning, and swelled with the pride of imaginary 

It is thus that svo reason, when, in the moments 
of retirement ami mcilitation, we cast our eyes on 
the glorious firmament of the Heavens, clothed in 
all tlie brillhncy of a star-light evenin;;; we con- 
sider, that every little sparkle which we behold, is 
either a world like our own. or, wliat is still more 
astoiusliiiig, a sun, round which some other mighty 
sisterhood of planets hold their everlasting courses. 
We call to mind, that the Icle.scopc reveals to n.s 
innnmcr.ible other stars, other planets, and other 
.siin.s, which are too distant to be seen by the naked 
eye, ami that the more perfect our glasses, ami tlie 
more extended our vision, llic gre.ater is the mim. 
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Tlic prcsiimptuou? rcn-ioncr, on flic contrarj-, tho 
slave of Ills passions, liis pride, or his sensuality, 
shields liimsclf under the covert of his own insipni- 
(ieancc. “ Purely,” lie exclaims, “ Gnd can have 
no repard to the actions ofa bcinp like me, who am 
infinitely loss in comparison ivitli the universe 
than a praiii of dust is to the svhole earth ? The 
Divine Mind is enpaped in loftier speculations than 
the blind ivaiiderinps of a worm iike me, 1 may 
live as I please, and do as I please, without the 
animndvcrtion of so stupendous a bcinp as the 
preat God. As for nclipion, it fades into insigni- 
ficanec; it appears like the babblings of an idiot, 
after such an insiglit as 1 have gotten into tlie 
mystery of nature: nor can I ever believe, tliat tho 
Son of God died for the inhabitants of this little 
world, when it might have been annihilated without 
making any blank in the system of the universe, or 
being missed among the innumerable orbs with 
which it is cncompas'cd." 

Such are the reasonings of proud and ignorant 
men, when slightly tinctured witli philosophy. I 
will now endeavour to show the folly of such con- 
clusions, and to prove th.at these considerations, 
instead of inducing us to hoiio for impunity on ac- 
count of our insignificance, ought to convince us 
of the awful importance of tlio soul of man. 


■ I\xrr, and of which Hr.Miv was a Tory nciise 


Tin; diflerence which has lately t.aken place be- 
tween certain members of the " Sid: I’isitini; Society,” 
lias occasioned much pain to tiic pious members of 
the church ofEiigI.aiid; who, without being actively 
engaged in that Society’s aflairs, arc still anxious 
for its prosperity, and for the interests of religion in 
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very easily bo mistaken for the other. An orator 
or a poet, reciting his own compositions, may feel 
a similar flame kindling in his bosom. 


ON THE DIGNITY OF THE PULPIT. 

The dignity of the pulpit cannot be too energeti- 
cally enforced upon ministers, and those destined 
for the holy office. The lamentable effects which 
wo daily observe to ensue from the prostitution of 
this dignity are a sufficient proof that it is highly 
displeasing in the eyes of God, and deleterious to 
the true interests of religion. It is to the defection 
of this dignity that I attribute a great portion of the 
undisguised contempt, and profane ridicule, with 
which the profession of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
now so universally treated. Truth in her native 
garb u'ill command respect; but when she is either 
tricked out in vulgar ornaments, or concealed be- 
neath the coarse habiliments of meanness and igno- 
rance, it is not to be wondered at that she be re- 
ceived by the world with derision and contumely. 

A preacher ought to regard himself, in Scripture 
phrase, as a “ vessel of honour set apart to God ; ” 
as a mean by which the Almighty Father of the 
universe makes known his will to mankind, and 
directs his people into the paths of truth and holi- 
ness. He ought, therefore, to take heed that he be 
duly qualified by learning, and a chaste and correct 
taste, to fill, with propriety, the sacred function to 
which he has been called by the Divine WiU. I 
say, he ought to beware, with all possible anxiety, 
lest, by any negligence or carelessness on his part, 
he disgrace, instead of honouring, the sacred office, 
and tempt the God before whom he ministers to 
withdraw from him that countenance, without 
which all his exertions will avail nothing. The 
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«jualifications of human learning arc not of trivial 
importance to a priest 


ON OUR ESTIMATE OF HAPPINESS. 

Tiic estimates which we make of human life, its 
plc.asures, and its pains, arc commonly inacniratc. 
That which seems desirable is not always gotxi, nor 
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tf> tlie mi^crici of our station ; Eiven us a keener 
susceptibility of tlic calamities of life, and, by in. 
dueinf; liabits of continued reflection, has exagge- 
rated our symieitliles, and strctclied out, to a greater 
extent, tliose fine threads of serial and relative at- 
tarhment, svliich arc continually conveying some 
jarring vibration to the heart. Tliat the increase 
of fcnoivlcdgc has a progressive influence on our 
feelings and syinpatliies, is manifest from the lii«- 
tnry of nations, as v.-ell as from that of individuals 
The savage in the rudest state of humanity has few 
sympathies; his cares and fears extend but little 
lioyond hinijclf; he exposes liis_agetl parents when 
they become uscIC'S to him, and he murders the 
infant wliosc deformity disgusts him, or nho'C puny 
appearance gives cause to apprehend that it may be 
Imrthcn'omc to him. As he becomes more civil- 
ised, the relative attachments grow stronger, yet 
still not so strong as entirely to overcome the love 
of self. Thus, though Niobc svcciis licrfclfto stone 
over the lioslics of her dead children, yet Medea 
imbnicsher hands in the blood of her infant brother, 
.and scatters his limbs in her flight, in order to re- 
t.ard the pursuit of licr father. In the next stage, 
the bonds of attachment become vidcr than those 
of hlootL I’yladcs persists in his resolution of d) ing 
with Orestes, in spite of the entreaties and rcmoii. 
stranccs of his friend ; .and the sen-ants of tlie 
younger Cyru', at a jicriod of barbaric history, 
ivhich may answer to that of Pyladcs and Orestes 
in Grecian annals, enthusiastically immolate tlicm- 
sclvcs on the body of their benevolent master. The 
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wc tniglit bo imlucod to deify tlic autiior of them j 
but tlicir abuse is eo common, and so certainly cou- 
.•■cfiiicnt on tbeir jiosscssion, that we again bc-itate 
to place them in the list of benefits, or tbeir author 
in tlie roll of benefactors. AVc no sooner di«pel the 
mists of superstition, than infidelity rears aloft her 
stamlard, and beats to arms. Wo cannot teach men 
to make reason tbeir guide, but presently they dis- 
dain everj' other help, and immolate religion on the 
altars of tbeir pride. And wlrcn at lengtii we liave 
proved that the pleasures of ♦ * 


ON THE HUHIAN MIND. 

Tun economy of creation is everywhere pregnant 
with wonder ; but nature has no rnysteiy so aston- 
ishing, no secret so dark, as the human mind. It 
was in this respect, in respect to his reasoning 
[Kiwert, that man w-as originally made in thce.vprcss 
image of God; and it is from hence that the same 
inscrutable gloom hangs over that wonderful part 
of our being avhich is called mind, as shrouds tlic 
King of the universe himself, and all his attributes, 
from the vulgar gaze. 

Although we are sometimes able, obscurely, to 
trace our mliocin.ative faculties in the course of tiicir 
operations, yet our ob-ervations tend to little mote 
than to excite astonishment at the subtlety of their 
transitions, and the swiftness with whicli they tra- 
verse alt nature, .and connect, by an almost imirer- 
ccptiblc link, idc.as the most distant licing thus 
little acquainted with the mind at large, we know it 
merely by its clTccts, and consider genius, or natural 
superiority of intellect, only in connection w'Uh the 
object to wliicb it is directed, and in avliicli it ex- 
»'cls; but the ctliercal and evanescent quality in 
wliich genius more particularly consists, seems to 
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discovery, until he arose to the summit of science 
and of art. This ridiculous story may be applied 
with more propriety to the mind . — The energies of 
a mighty genius lie dormant, like a treasure, hidden 
even from Us owner, until some happy chance, some 
fortunate accident, gives them the first impulse, 
and awakes their owner to a sense of his unobserved 
powers. From this period the progress of genius 
may be gradual, but it is sure: when once the 
enchanted spring has been touched, the mind will 
recur with eagerness to its newly discovered pur- 
suit 1 it will hang with a secret and inexpressible 
fondness over its hidden beauties j it will expatiate 
on all its varying appearances, and trace its unfold- 
ing graces, until it comes forth prepared to astonish 
mankind with pure and original excellence. In 
works of mere genius, the fire and animation which 
stamps their sterling worth upon them is often 
caught from the mere reflection of these first tran- 
sports j a kind of sacred sublimity seems to dwell 
upon every thing connected with that object to 
which the genius is particularly bent, and as often 
as it is recalled to the mind the fervour and enthu- 
siasm of former periods is again and again excited. 

To this cause I attribute the particularities of 
composition and character which have distinguished 
some of the poets. Some have manifested peculiar 
fondness for night j some for ocean scenery ; others 
for woods, and groves ; and, among the incidents of 
mortal life, for subjects which touch on grief, or 
love, fortitude, complaint, death. So, likewise, many 
have been able to write only at particular periods. 
Jlilton’s vein flowed only from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox,- and Thomson seldom composed 
except in the autumn, and during the night season. 
Poetry, with them, was connected with particular 
impressions, which, probably, they were themselves 
unable to trace, but from which it was in no wise 
happily lo be separated. Hr. Johnson has sneered 
at these fancies, as he is pleased to call them ; but 
wljcn he has defined in xvJiat /n/c consists, he 
may he permitted to decide on matters which affect 
its essence. 
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trated, and build hopes but to lament over their 
untimely destruction. 

The sanguine principle implanted in our bosoms 
by the wise Author of our being, is the joint source 
of our sweetest pleasures, and our most cruel woes. 
Disappointment treads swiftly on the heels of hope. 
We form projects, and see them blasted. Again 
from the ashes of the former arises some new pur- 
suit, which is again destroyed, and again renewed, 
in a perpetual series of annihilation, and re-produc- 
tion, until themind, like the long-used how, loses its 
elasticity, and the eyes are at length opened when 
their late acquired cleanness can no longer avail. 

If the position be true, that our happiness consists 
rather in anticipation than in enjoyment, it is also 
true, that, with regard to earthly bliss, the man of 
obtuse faculties and sluggish disposition has infi- 
nitely the advantage of the man of talents and ex- 
alted understanding. The one founds his plans in 
mediocrity and moderation : he follows his aim 
tardily, but with certainty. His probation is for- 
tunately for him extended, and it is free alike from 
the anxiety of uncertainty, and the apprehension of 
danger. But the other grasps at worlds. He would 
wield the thunders of Jehovah, and direct the fate 
of the universe ; he aims at iraprobabilities, and he 
expends all liis strength on a stroke; his expect- 
ations grow with bis failures, until at length the 
bubble is dispelled, and ho looks on the past as the 
uneasy tracings of a feverish dream. 

Here, then, are the tables turned upon wisdom. 
The very philosopher, who surveys, as from an 
eminence, the deluded crowds who are pursuing 
the rainbow of promise beneath him, falls into the 
very folly he affects to pity, and while he shakes his 
head at the vagaries of his poor fellow-sojourners, 
turns to contemplate with flattering delight some 
visionary fabric of his own, ten thousand times more 
unsubstantial, as it is infinitely more refined. 
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of debasing and guilty pleasure, the eye of the all- 
pure God is fixed steadfastly upon him 5 that in 
darkness and in solitude God is with him 5 and 
that his justice has only to say, StrikCy and the up- 
lifted arm of his vengeance falls heavy upon him. 
What terrors would agitate the mind of the hypo- 
crite, did he fully comprehend, and believe the 
omniscience of God ! Could he bear to think, that, 
in the very acts of dissembled adoration, the scru- 
tinising gaze of the Lord of Truth was penetrating' 
into the innermost recesses of his vile and cor- 
rupted heart. But wherefore do I speak of the pro- 
fligate or deceitful only? Let the man here stand 
forth who can say he does not shrink from the idea, 
that the inspecting view of the Almighty is un- 
ceasingly fixed upon his heart. You, who have on 
this day joined in the worship of your Lord and 
Saviour, have your thoughts never wandered, or 
hath no imagination obtruded itself into your hearts, 
which you would blush to expose toT* eye of j^onr 
fellow-mortals ? An d if th ey would ypu in 

their eyes, if you would recoil from the animadver^^ 
sions of your companions in sin, how shall you dare 
to expose them to the examination of him, who is 
All-Holy, All-Righteous, and All- Wise I But, in 
truth, you neither believe nor understand this im- 
portant attribute of the Deity We are apt at all 
times to reason of things spiritual by things 
poraly and to compare infinite things with finite. 
Thus arguing of God, as if his capacities were like 
our own, we conceive that he is too much engaged 
with the government of the universe, the regula- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, or the revolutions of 
states and empires, to bestow any attention to the 
actions of poor passing worms like us. But is 
this reasonable? We know that God is omniscient. 
We know his knowledge extends every where, that 
he dwells every where, that he is found in the atom 
as completely as in the universe. If then he know 
every thing, he must know everything perfectly i 
for if he knew any thing partially, or not entirely, 
he would have something imperfect, which is con* 
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“ And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 

Egyptians.” . 

Acts, vn. 22. 


The natural weakness of the human understand- 
ing, and the circumstance of its being confined, in 
all its operations, to reasoning from material ob* 
Jects, or things seen alone, sufficiently prove the ne- 
cessity of revelation to inform us concerning the 
things which are not seen. Mere animal instinct, 
or the light of nature, might have sufficed for regu- 
lating the economy of our bodily existence j but as 
our being was endowed with an immortal principle, 
and we were taught almost by intuition, to look 
forward to a time when the bonds of matter should 
be dissolved, and we yet live,— some better inform- 
ation was to be expected concerning this future 
life and its conditions, than we could gather from 
our own confined and defective reasonings. The 
moment we regard ourselves as creatures destined 
to outlive the wreck of matter, and fill a station in 
that spiritual world which shall rise upon the ruins 
of this material one, a new view opens before our 
eyes, and we become anxious to be informed of the 
nature of the future state, and in what degree our 
happiness tlierein may be dependent on ourselves. 
That our felicity hereafter is conditional, the most 
barbarous nations seem to understand ; and that 
there is any condition, except those of moral life, 
and benevolence towards our fellows, the most en^ 
lightened, when un visited by the Gospel, have not 
discovered. Keen and penetrating philosophers 
among the heathen, have conjectured that man 
must have fallen from a happier condition, since 
the existing depravity and misery of the race could 
only be reconciled with the benevolence of the Su- 
preme being on such a supposition. 

The golden age of the poets is only a figurative 
representation of this primitive state, and they re- 
present the occasion of the declension of mankind 
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the situation of mankind, in consequence of the trans- 
gression of our first parents, delineated j and a rule 
of life and religion laid down, adapted to the condi- 
tion of the people for whom it was more immediately 
intended. 

The books of the Pentateuch contain the found- 
ation of our religion and our liopes. It is true, the 
glorious dispensation of the Gospel is in them but 
darkly shadowed; yet they sufficed for the salvation 
of the choBQxi seed, until the fulfilment of God’s 
purposes came to pass. In them we trace evident 
and undoubtful marks of the divine hand ; and if 
they did not sufficiently attest themselves to the 
liearts and understandings of all Christians, by their 
intimate connection with the first principles of our 
religion, if all other evidence of their divine origin 
were lost or thrown aside, there would be sufficient 
ground for believing them to be the work of a man 
inspired by God, from external circumstances : from 
a comparison with the manners, laws, and religion 
of other nations at this period ; from their ideas 
of the Deity, their traditional accounts of the crea- 
tion ; and from the general state of learning and 
knowledge in the world at the period they were 
written. On the present occasion, we mean to exa- 
mine more particularly into the wisdom of the 
Egyptians mentioned in the text; to compare their 
superstitions and traditions with tlie Mosaic history 
and religion ; and to examine, as far as the lapse of 
years, and the particular mode of transmitting their 
knowledge adopted by the Egj^tians, will permit, 
how far it was possible for Moses to have availed 
himself of the wisdom of the Egyptians in framing 
the divine books. 

1. Tlie religion of the Egyptians, even at this 
early period, as may be collected from' the Greek 
historians, was Polytheism, in its wildest and most 
extravagant degree. They worshipped an infinite 
variety of deities, of whom the chief seem to have 
been Osiris and Isis. After these the bull Apis 
was held in sovereign adoration, and the long cata- 
logue of their gods was filled with other animals. 
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they believed their good fortune depended, than 
the heartfelt adoration of an All-intelligent and 
Almighty Deity. 

II. As for the sciences on wliich the Egyptians 
go greatly prided themselves, we shall find that their 
pretensions to them were unquestionably legiti- 
mate, but that their knowledge was still deformed 
with superstition and clouded with mystery. They 
appear to have derived their knowledge of astro- 
nomy from the Chaldeans. This people, who in- 
habited a plain and level country, particularly 
adapted to the observation of the heavenly bodies, 
early addicted themselves to this study 5 and al- 
though Belus, the reputed inventor of tlie science 
amongst them, is placed by some chronologers afte. 
Moses in the order of time, yet on the testimony 
of the Greeks, who were jealous of their pre-omi- 
neuce, they had observations on record to a much 
earlier period. Geometry is another art which 
they must early have cultivated : for as the annual 
inundations of the Nile destroy or obliterate the 
boundary-line and land-marks, they would other- 
wise have bad no means of ascertaining every 
man’s individual property after the reflux of the 
waters. That land had been appropriated long 
before Moses* time, is plain from the policy of Jo- 
seph, who, during the seven years of famine, bought 
all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh in return for 
corn, and then restored it to the proprietors, on 
condition of their paying a proportion of the an- 
nual increase into the treasury. Besides these, we 
may gather from what was known in after times, 
that they had a particular predilection for many 
branches of pljysics, and endeavoured to penetrate 
into the mysteries of the material and immaterial 
world. Their physicians were early distinguished. 
We read of them embalming the body of Israel ; 
and we arc told, that they cultivated the medical 
art with so much care and minute attention, that 
they had separate physicians for every part of the 
body. These arts, however, seem to have been but 
subordinate pursuits. The great objects of atten- 
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ibr a long series of years tlie reputation of being 
inspired. It was thus in Egypt at the time of the 
Exodus; the spirits of darkness held uncontrolled 
dominion over the people through the medium of 
the magicians, and had arrived at such a pitch of 
audacity, as almost to fly in the face of Almighty 
God himself, and measure their powers with his. 
But we see in the Scripture how they were de- 
feated. Tljey could not follow the arm of the Lord 
in his wonders. They could not even save their 
unhappy votaries from his plagues ; for “ the wn- 
gicians could not stand before Mosesy because of the 
boils ^ for the boil ims xoith the magician'^ That 
they knew the evil character of the spirits they 
served, and were aware of their subordination to the 
true Jehovah, is manifest from the confession ex- 
torted by the wonders wrought by Moses; when, 
unable to equal him in his miracles, they exclaimec 
to Pharaoh, “ This is the finger of 
Ill, Under such masters as these, then, wa, 
Moses educated ; such was the wisdom, in which 
he is stated by the text to have been instituted 
Now, we might fairly expect to And some trace.) 
of this his first learning in the historical and phi- 
losophical part of the Pentateuch. We can con- 
ceive no reason which could induce him to dis- 
credit the antiquity of the world, as maintained b}' 
bis masters, the Egyptians, or why he should ex- 
pose himself, and liis countrymen, to contempt, b5 
affixing the date of the creation at a period com. 
paratlvcly so recent, except he knew and confided 
in the authority and direction of a power that 
could not err. But Moses * * * 

* H: % 
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REFLECTIONS. 


ON PRAYER. 

Ir tlicrc be any duty whicli our Lord Jesus Christ 
seems to have considered as more indispensably nc- 
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from the exercise of this duty ; and, lastly, to wai; 
mankind, lest their fervency should carry them ini- 
the extreme of fanaticism, and their prayers, in 
stead of being silent and unassuming expressioiC 
of gratitude to their Maker, and humble entreath. 
for his favouring grace, should degenerate i* ( 
clamorous vociferations, and insolent gesticu r 
tions, utterly repugnant to tiie true spirit of pray* 
and to the language of a creature addressing 
Creator. 

There is such an exalted delight to a regenerate 
being in the act of prayer, and he anticipates with 
so much pleasure, amid the toils of business, and the 
crowds of the world, the moment when he shall 
be able to pour out his soul without interruption 
into the bosom of his Maker, that I am persuader 'j 
that the degree of desire or repugnance which t* 
man feels to the performance of this amiable duty, ■ 
is an infallible criterion of his acceptance wit? ^ 
God, Let the unhappy child of dissipation — le ’ 
the impure voluptuary boast of his short hours c v 
exquisite enjoyment : even in the degree of b\ii 
they are infinitely inferior to the delight of whic ( 
the righteous man participates in his private de- ' 
votions ; while, in their opposite consequences, they 
lead to a no less wide extreme than heaven and 
hell, a state of positive happiness, and a state of 
positive misery. If there were no other induce- 
ment to prayer, than the very gratification it im- 
parts to the soul, it would deserve to be regarded 
as the most important object of a Christian ; for no 
where else could he purchase so much calmness, 
so much resignation, and so much of that peace 
and repose of spirit in which consists the chief 
happiness of this otherwise dark and stormy being. 
But to prayer, besides the inducement of momen' 
ary gratification, the very self-love implante '' 
our bosoms would lead us to resort, as the c* 
good; for our Lord hath said, « Ask, and it sha*\ 
be given to thee; knock, and it shall be opened;'* 
and not a supplication made in the true spirit of 
faith and humility, but shall be answered; not a 
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Those moch apostles, who thus disgrace tlieworshir 
of the true God by their extravagance, are very fomp 
of appearing to imitate the conduct of our Saviou fi 
during his mortal peregrination ; bat howcontraiP 
were his habits to those of these deluded men ! Vi f 
he teach his disciples to insult the ear of Heave/ 
with noise and clamour? Were his precepts those 
fanaticism and passion ? Did he inflame o.he mintift 
of his hearers with vehement and declamatory ha| 
rangues? Did he pray with all this confidence — 
this arrogance— this assurance? How different was 
his conduct! He divested wisdom of all its pomp 
and parade, in order to suit it to the capacities 
of the meanest of its auditors. He spake to them 
in the lowly language of parable and similitude ; 
and when he prayed, did be instruct Ins hearers to 
attend to him with a loud chorus of Amens ? Did 
he (participating as he did in the Godhead), did he 
assume the tone of sufficiency, and the language 
of assurance ? Far from it 1 He prayed, and he in., 
structed his disciples to pray, in lowlinessand mee" ^ 
ness of spirit ; he instructed them to approach t' * 
Throne of Grace with fear and trembling, silently, 
and with the deepest awe and veneration } and he 
evinced, by his condemnation of the prayer of the 
self-sufficient Pharisee, opposed to that of the dif* 
fident publican, the light in which those were consi- 
dered in the eyes of the Lord, who, setting the terrors 
of his Godhead at defiance, and boldly building on 
their own worthiness, approached him with con- 
cTidence and pride. * ^ ^ ^ 

^ * :ft 


There is nothing so indispensably necessary to- 
wards the establishment of future earthly, as well 
as heavenly happiness, as early impressions of piety 
For as religion is the sole source of all human 'wel-’ 
fare and peace, so habits of religious reflection, in^ 
the spring of life, arc the only means of arriving ati 
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your choice to be happy all the while this prodigious 
mass was consuming, by this slow method, till there 
was not a grain of it left, on condition that you 
were to be miserable ever after; or supposing that 
you might be happy for erer after, on condition you 
would be miserable till the whole mass of sand were 
thus annihilated, at the rate of one sand a thousand 
years; wdncli of these tw<$ eases would you make 
your choice? 

It must be confessed that in this case so many * 
^ ^ ^ ^ 


Tiin life of man is transient and unstable; its 
fairest passages are but a lighter shade of evil, and ■ 
yet those passages form hut a disproportionate part 
of the picture. We all seek Happiness, though with 
different degrees of avidity, while the fickle object 
of our pursuits continually evades the grasp of 
those who are the most eager in the chase; and, 
perliaps, at last throws herself into the arms of 
those who had entirely lost all sight of her, and who, . 
wl)en they arc most blessed with her enjoyments, 
arc least conscious that they possess her. Were the 
objects in which we placed the consummation of 
our wdshci always virtuous, and the means employed 
to arrive at the bourn of our desires uniformly good, 
there can be httle doubt that the aggregate of man- 
kind would be as happy as is consistent with the 
state in which they Uve: but, unfortunately, vicious 
men pursue vicious ends by vicious means, and, by 
so doing, not only ensure their own misery, but 
they overturn and destroy the fair designs of the 
wiser and the better of their kind. Thus he who 
has no idea of a bliss beyond the gratification of his j 
brutal appetites, involves in the crime of seduction j 
the peace and the repose of a good and happy family, j 
and an individual act of evil extends itself by a I 
continued impulse over a large portion of society. I 
It is thus that men of bad minds become the pest f 
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